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PEEFACE. 


The articles dealing with the district of Pyzabad 
and its various subdivisions, towns and villages in the 
old Gazetteer of the Provihce of Oudh, were taken 
almost wholly from the valuable and diffuse Settlement 
Keport of Mr.- A. F. Millett, which embodied a large 
proportion of the remarkable notes and reports of Mr. 
Patrick Carnegy and the late Sir John Woodburn. 
These contained much that is now obsolete and still more 
of a purely traditional and speculative character. In 
compiling the present volume 1 have found this work of 
great assistance, but I am far more deeply indebted to 
Mr., J. W.^Hose, I. 0. S., for the unsparing labour he - 
has devoted to the collection of fresh material and to his 
valuable corrections and criticisms, The ancient history 
of the district has been furnished by Mr. E. Burn, 

I. 0. S.,' and the rest I have collated from the various 
available sources. 

Allahabad : 

> February, 1905. 
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H. E. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Genehal Features. 


The Fyzabnd district lies in the north-east of the piwdncc of 
Ondh, between the parallels 20®^9' and 26° 50' north latitude and 
81° iV and 83° 8' cast longitude. In shape it is a fairly regular 
parallelogram with an oxcrescenco at the eastern comer. The 
northern" boundary h formed throughout by the xiver Ghagra, wliich 
washes the district for a distance of dghty-fivo miles and separates 
it from the district of Gonda in the Fyzabad division and from 
Basti in the Gorakhpur division of the province of Agra. To the 
south and south-west lies Sultanpnr, the boundary being partly 
artifidal, but elsowhoro natural and fomed by the Majhoi river 

•f * 

in s the oast and the Gumti in the south-west corner. The total 
length of tho Sulianpur border is axty-four miles, and the average 
breadth of this district from north to south is alxout twenty miles. 
Tho rest of tho western boundary is formed by tho district of Bora 
Bahki/ while to tho east Fymbad marches with tho Azamgarh 
district of Gorakhpur. The total area in 1904 was 1,113,282 acres 
or' 1739\5 square miles. Tliis includes the few detached villages 
which lie beyond the confines of tho district to the south-east and 
are suiTouudcd by Azamgarh tcrrilorj’. Tho area is constantly 
liable to change owing to tho erratic action of tho Ghagra, which 
annually adds to this district largo strelclics of sandy waste abng 
its course or transfers them to those on the northern bank. 

In its general aspect tho district consists of a level plain of a 
generally uniform cburaclor, tho only variations in the flatness of 
the snrfaco being caused by tho various streams and drainngo 
channels which mn lengthways through tho district from west to 
cast, and tho numerous small depressions in which. tho stufaco 
water collects and which have no adequate natural oufclot. Tho 
only exception to this general description is afforded by the scat- 
tered areas of alluvial land along tho northern border in tho bed 
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of tljo Glingni. Tlic-e oxpanFM of Hlrifting mwl with occasional 
patches of nrnhlc lonni are locally known ns 'ftXavJh<tn ; they 
nrc of tho ordinivvy nlluvinl typo and p-.esent no special foaluie'i. 
The lowlands arc hounded l»y tho old high l>nnk of tho river wliich 
in most places is vciy clearly defined. Beyond this lie-, a flat 
open country in which the wide expanse of cultivation is only 
roliovod hy tliickly-dotted inliiihiled sites with their adjacent 
groves of mango and mahua, by small lakes, and by nntnerous 
patches of dliah jungle. In places, loo, wide tifar plains ajipear, 
rcscinbliiig tho-so wliicli ni-o so common in the .south of Oiulli ; such 
land is parltculnrly to lie found in the .sontliern part of jiargann 
Akbnrpnr and to a lc.ss extent thvoiighoul the Akbarpur and Taiidn 
tahsils. In the war tracts tlic villages arc gonoiully large and 
compact, while olsowhcic they ordinarily cnnsi.st of a mere collec- 
tion of Boatlorcd liamlet.s. In ll.o we-^t of p.argnna MangnUi, 
however, there is a roiimikable number of large villages, altliougli 
in this part of tlic district war is rare. The average elevation 
of tho counti-y above the level of tlio sea i.s not iiioic tlinn .*100 feet. 

Tho rivers and streams of tho district, indicating the general 
direction of tho drainage, all flow in a direction roiiglily parallel to 
one another from west-north-west to ca-t-sontli-east. They belong 
to three diflbvcnt drainage systems, all of which eventually lead into 
tho Ganges. To the north is the Ghagra, in the centre and south-east 
tho Tons, and in tho south-west tho Giiniti. All the others arc 
small afiluents of tlicso and, except ns local drainage channels, are 
generally insignificant. 

Tho only great river is tho Ghngi-a, which forms tho northern 
boundary^, first touching the dlrtiict in the extreme north-west of 
pargana Mnngalsi and leaving it in the most easterly iwint of 
Birhar. It drains a considerable part of tho=o parganas and nl.«o 
of Havcli Oudh, Amrin and Tandaj its olTcct is, however, but 
little felt beyond the high southoi-n bank, which rises above the 
stream to a height of some 25 feet. During tlio rains tho rivor 
attains an immonso .rizo and volume; it is extraordinarily erratic in 
its action and frequently changes its channel from year to year, 
shifting from side to side of its wide sandy bod. In the cold 
wcatlior and during the early summer months the river slirinks to 
comparatively small dimensions;' it leaves on cither ride a broad 
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sttot'ch of rich' allunal land, although in places there are wide 
expanses of sand covered with tamarisk jungle. The river is consi- 
dered sacred by the Hindus, and the poriion beWeen Guptarghat in 
the Fyzabad cantonments and Bilharghat below Ajodhya possesses 
peculiar sanctity. Here it is known as the Sax-ju, a name which one 
feeder of the liver bears in the hills of Almora before its junction w'ith 
the Kali or Sai'da at Eameshwar, and which is also applied to the 
Suheli in Kheri, which falls into the Kauriala or Ghagra. The 
Ghagra is practically useless for irrigation purposes, but at the same 
time thoro is no danger from flooding except in the lowlands. In 
'former days the Ghagra was the principal highw'ay of the district 
and still bears a large traffic both of the country boats of the old 
patterns and also of steamers wliich ascend and descend the river 
between. Ajodhya and Patna in Bengal. The freights consist 
of all kinds of goods for the markets of Upper India, while largo 
numbers of pilgrims are conveyed in this manner to and from the 
religious gatherings at Ajodhya. Since the great development of the 
railway systems, how'ever, the amount of water-bonie traffic has 
greatly diminished. The only bridge ovpr the river is the temporary 
structure at Hayaghat near the Ajodhya ghdt railway station, which 
is replaced during the rains by a ferry steamer. There are numer- 
ous boat ferries, of which mention will be made later. 

The Ghagra receives no tributaries of any size or importance 
in this district. In the extreme jwe.st of pargana Mangalsi it is 
joined by a small stream near Sihora ferry, but this mostly repre- 
sents a backwater or old bed of the river. A small river known 
as the Tliirwa joins the Ghagra near the town of Tanda. It has 
its origin in some jhils in the centre of pargana Amsin, and flows 
in an irregular course along the south of the Tanda pargana, even- 
tually turning north towards the Ghagra. For a great part of its 
course its banks are covered with jungle, which gives the stream a 
picturesque appearance. The river is used to some extent for 
irrigation, and for this purpose is frequently dammed. Its fall is 
but slight, and consequently it is liable to spread out in damaging 
floods after heavy rain at its head. 

■ Further east is another small stream called the Pikia, w'hich 
vises near Bamdih Satai aims Garha in the south of pargana Birhar 
and 'flows eastwards from’ Tendua to ihe' district boundary. After 
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sopavating Fyzabad from Azamgarh for a short distance it enters 
the latter district, hut reappears in the eastern portion of Birliar, 
and after bending northwards falls into the Ghagra near Kamharia 
ferry. For a considerable distance in the beginning of its course 
the river traverses an usetr plain covered with scattered dhuh 
jungle, and here collects a considerable quantity of drainage water. 
Thcic is a permanent bridge on the road from Jalalpur to Eam- 
nagar, and its passage on three other roads lower down in its course 
is effected during the dry season by temporary pile bridges. A 
short distance before its junction with tho Ghagra the Pikia is 
Sarju. joined by tho Sarju, frequently called tho Gadaiya or the Chhoti 
Sarju for distinction, a stream which has its origin in Azamgarh, 
and flows north to form tho boundary' between tho two districts in 
tho south-eastern comer of Birhar. Another small tributary of the 
Tnnnri. Ghagra is the Taunri, a stream which has its oiigin in a string of 
' jhils between Tanda and Baskhaii. It flow's in a south-easterly 

direction past Kichhauchha along tho boundary of the Birhar and 
Surhurpur parganas and thence into tho Azamgarh district w'horo 
it joins tho Ghagra. Tho river is extensively used for irrigation 
and is dammed in several places, so that it is frequently fordable. 
There are bridges on tho roads from Jalalpur and Akbarpur to 
Baskhari and from Jalalpur to Ramnagar; but only the last is 
permanent. Tho Taunri is of much importance as a drainage 
channel and needs improvement. The other tributaries arc quite 
insignificant. In tho north-west of Birhar there is a chain of 
swamps, which develop into the Makralu nala, and so reach the 
Ghagra ; while the eastern half of tho same pargana is also drained 
by tho Ainwan nala. At Ajodhya a petty rivulet, called tho Tilai 
or Tilang, which rises in hlangalsi, joins the main stream, serving 
as a drainage line for the east centre of Mangalsi and the west of 
Haveli Oudh, but being otherwise of no importance. 

The second system is that of the Tons, the name given to the 
combined waters of the Marha and Bisui after their junction on the 
W'estem border of pargana Akbarpm-, some four or five miles west - 
of the tahsil headquaiters. Tho Marha rises in pargana Rudauli of 
Bara Banld and flows through tho centre of the western half of this 
district, separating the Mangalsi, Haveli Oudh and par- 

ganas on tho north from Khandansa, Pachhimrath and Majhaura 
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on tho south. A short distance south of Goshamganj it enters the 
last-mentioned pargana and proceeds in a direction generally south- 
east to the Abbarpur boundary. Its course is throughout esceed- 
ingly tortuouSj but it acts as an effiment drainage channel in most 
seasons, although at times it is subject to sudden floods. In the cold 
weather tho stream occasionally runs dr}'. The Bisui, the southern 
feeder of the Tons, rises in the north of the Sultanp ur district and enters 
Ifyzabad in tho south of Pachhimrath. It then flows o.astwards 
through tins pargana and Majbaura to join tho Mai'ba. Both those 
streams arc largely used for irrigation, and, like the otherrivors of tho 
interior of the district, are well adapted for scientific storage. After 
their junction the waters of tho two rivers, now’ known by tho 
single name of Tons, flow south-eastwards past the towns of Akbar- 
pur, Jalalpur and Nagpur, to leave tho distiiet in tho extreme 
south-east of tho Surhurpur pargana near the village of Ramgarh 
and the tahsil of Ahraula. The river is navigable at all times as 
far as Jalalpur, and in tho rains boats go up to Akbarpur, but tho 
passage is rendered veiy long and difficult at all limes by tho innu- 
merable bonds of the river. Tho Tons is bridgo4 at Akbarpur, 
Samanpur and Ahraula ; thoro are also temporary bridges duiing 
the dry season at the sangam or junction of the two component 
streams, at Mirzapur just above Akbarpiu-, and at Jalalpur. Else- 
where ferries are to be found every few milos. The banks of tho 
Tons are as a rule well defined, and in places tho channel is deep ; 
occasionally, however, it overflows in times of flood, as do the Marhn 
and Bisui. TJiis was notably the case in 1872, 1894 and 1903. 

The chief affluent of the Tons is tho Majhoi, which generally Majhoi. 
forms tlie southern boundary of the district from its source east- 
wards. It rises iu some jbils near Kinaw'an, some miles west of the 
road from Fyzabad to AUahabad, and thonce flow’s east along tho 
bordei-s of the Pachhimrath, klajhaura, Akbarpur and Smlnupur 
parganas, cvontuall)’ joining the Tons in the Azamgarh district. In 
the lower part of its course it holds water all the year round, but 
boing frequently dammed for irrigation purposes is generally ford- 
able. There are permanent bridges at Chnndauli, Patna Harbans, 
Maharna, Dostpur and Surhurpur. Tho tw'O last aro fine old 
masonry structures dating from Nawabi days on tho roads from 
Tanda fj) Dostpur and Jaunpur. 
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Klhandansa, the ■^’est centre, south-'west, and the extreme sontli- 
cost of Paohhimrath may bo mentioned ; in the Akbarpur tahsil 
similar land is to be found in the north of Majhaura, tho south 
centre of Alcbarpur, and the north-east of Snrhurpur. In tho 
Tanda tahsil the drainage is bettor, or whore the jhils have no 
natural outlet, as in tho south of Birhar, there is less likelihood of 
severe damage. The total area under water in 190-1 Avas estimated 
at 95,266 acres or 8*5 per cent, of tho whole district. This figure,^ 
however, includes the livers as well as tho Jhils ; the highest pro- 
portions are to bo found in tho Tanda, Havoli Oudh and Mangaki 
parganas, in each of which tho total amounts to over ten per cent., 
while tho lowest is that of the Bikapur tahsil, whore the land under 
water is not much more than six per cent, of the whole. 

Those areas in which the drainage is defective constitute tho 
bullc of the land Avhich can in any way bo classed ns precarious. 
In addition, the alluvial vnanjha- along the Ghagra is necessarily 
of this nature ns, owing to its exposure to the annual floods, it con- 
tains practically no settled cultivation. In years of drought, on 
tho other hand, when difficulty is caused by tlio absence rather 
than tho superabundance of water, the tracts that suffer most arc 
the depressions in wluoh the soil is heavy and where rice is tho 
prevailing crop. Tho jhils then fail and tho loss is soiious by 
reason of the important place taken by lico among tho kharif 
staple's. It is probable, however, that in all years a sufficient area 
can be cultivoted in the rabi han'ost to protect the district from 
prolonged famine] as although much of the land is ordinarily 
irrigated from jhils increased^ use can be made, when this source 
faffs, of tho existing wells, while temporary wells can bo made in 
most pilacos. In the Tanda and Akbarpur parganas, as well as in 
parts of Amsin and Mangalsi, unprotected wells are almost impos- 
able to constract by reason of the sandy nature of tho subsoil, and 
more masonry wells are required to jirovide security in dry years. 

, , Tho total area returned as bun-on or Avasto in 1901 amounted 
to 181,837 acres or 16*6 por cent, of tho Avhole. This, however, 
included tho area coA’ored Avith water and also that occupied by 
sites, -roads, buildings and tho like. The latter amounted to 40,119 
acres, leaAung only 40,462 acres or 3*62 x)cr cent, of tho district ns 
actually unculturablo land. At tho same timo an additional 
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amount of 183, 2GG ftcrcs or 1G*-1 per cent, was returned as eultur- 
ablo ■waste, althougli this included vccoiifc fallow to tlio extent of 
20,703 acres. Omitting tlic latter, wo obtain a total area of 
202,935 acres, of uncultivated Land in llic district under the lead- 
ings of barren and cultuvablc waste sind old fallow. Slost of Ibis 
can be treated as belonging to a single class, for in the present bigb 
state of development there is but little land In the district wliicli 
is capable of profitable cultivation that has not been already 
brought under the plough. The dividing lino between the difibr- 
ent classes is necessarily faint and ill-dofincd, and it is generally 
a matter of accident or conjecture under which lioad any .such 
areas find an entry. At the time of the first regular Foltlemcnt 
tho land coming imder those three heads eovcicd a voiy much more 
extensive area than at present, amounting in all to 287,200 aca’.s. 
Daring the following thiity )*cars it was reduced l)y 51,749 acres, 
and since the last settlement the diminution of tho area has l)ccn 
constantly maintained. It is wortliy of remark that tho area 
formerly classed as barren was found to have decreased at tho last 
assessment by over 42,000 acres — a fact which of it'^olf testifies to 
tho inadequacy of tho classification ; the area classed as culturablo 
waste, too, had nearly doubled, wliilo tho amount by which the old 
fallow had been reduced was of itself equivalent to tho total 
increase in cultivation. 

A considerable proportion of the waslo area is occupied by 
scrub ]uuglo and expanses of open grass which liavo never been 
brought under the plough. Isono of tho jungle tracts, however, arc 
of any great size, and most of them consist of patches of dhid' 
trees, tho wood of which is cut periodically and sold for fuel. In 
tho west of the district there is veiy littlo jungle except in pargana 
Pachhimrath; a small area is to bo found in Khandansa wlicro 
there is a wide open plain extending from tho west centre to the 
south-east comer and containing some scattered patches of clJixik 
trees and a few areas of grass waste in tho nalas. In Pachhim- 
rath tho jungles are somewhat numerous. There is a patch of fairly 
thick dhal: and grass jungle north of Milkipur ; a small but com- 
pact area under dhaJc just cast of Shahganj ; a similar patch in tho 
open plain between Malethu and Sarai Khargi along the Bisui 
nvor; while tho whole of tho portion south of tho road from 
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Milkipur to Palia Lohani, betuvccn tho roads from Pyzabad to Bai 
Bareli and Isauli, is covered with stretches o£ thick d/ictZj jungle, 
though it is much broken rip wth cultivation and contains some 
big 'Villages. Along tho borders of Pachhimrath and Majhaura 
there is much" open land covered in places with light dhah jungle, 
to the south of Haidarganj, and also along the Bisni from above 
Jan an to some distance bolow Blhti, In pargana Akbarpiir there 
is a large patch of thorny scrub jungle in the villages of Yarld, 
Marthua and Bharthupur, from w'hieh branchc.s extend into 
Majhaura and Tanda. Along tho Tons from Akbarpur to Saman- 
pur is to bo aeon a fair amount of scattered babul jungle, while the 
wliolo of tho south of tho pargana, below tho roads from Akbarpur 
to Maharaa and from Akbarpur to Smdapur, is an usav plain witli 
scattered patches of dJichh jungle and ^dllages at somewhat rare 
intervals. Pargana Surhurpur contains a good deal of dluah in 
various places ; to the cast of Asoimr, around Gobindpurancl ifewada 
in the ^south-east, and also near Usraha, the last being connected 
with the kirgo Akbarpur plain to tho north-west. Lastly, tho whole 
southern portion of western Birhar, extending from Bukia to 
Malpur and thcnco north to Ramnagar, is a wklo open plain with 
occadonal patches of thick dhak jungle, particularly in tho neigh- 
bourhood of tho villages of Basirpur, Mirzapur Goshain and Ama. 
Mention should .also be made of tho manjha lands along tho 
Ghagra liver, which are in places covered with dense jhau or 
tamarisk jungle. Those patches are always liable to change, but 
at tho present time tho largest expanses of jhau are those in 
Manjha Kalan in pargana Mangalsi near Pyzabad, Manjha Mama 
in Amsin, and near Makrahi and Cliahora in Birhar, 

The trees of tho district arc generally tho same as tlio.se found Junq^lo 
throughout eastern Oudh and call for no special mention. In tho 
- groves the mango and mahua are to be seen in groat numbers, 
while elsewhere the ,pi'pal, semal, haind and the dhak arc tho most 
consjiicuous foalurc.s in the landscape. Bamboos, too, are voiy 
common and are to ho seen in the neighbourhood of almost every 
village and hamlet. Tlic jungle products, apart from timber, are 
of some economic value. The leaves and brnnebos of the dhak tree 
arc oxtonsivbly nsed as fuel, mostlj in sugar-boiling and refineries. 

The various kinds of-grass aro used for thatching, for fuel in sugar 
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refineries, and for doors, screens, and various other purposes. The 
tamaiisk is employed for thatching and basket work, while men- 
tion may also he made of the wild fruits, such as 'her and aonla, 
which are used both for food and for the manufacture of drugs 
and dyes. 

The artificial groves are very numerous and the area covered 
by them is large in almost all parts of the district. At the time of 
the first regular settlement groves covered 55,757 acres or 5*13 per 
cent, of the total area. The proportion was highest in the Khandansa 
and Mangalsi parganas in the west, and lowest in Akbarpur and 
Surhuipur. Since that time there has been a considerable decrease 
in the grove area, although possibly tho records of the first settle- 
ment are to some extent unreliable. It is said that a number of 
groves were cut down for fuel when the Oudh and Bohilkhand 
Eailway was started, but this would hardly account for the decrease 
of 8,000 acres which was observed at the last assessment, e.5peciallv 
as numbers of new groves have been planted throughout the district 
from rime to rime. Since the settlement there has been a further 
small decrease in the grove lands, the total in 1904 being 61,246 
acres or 4'6 per cent, of the whole. The distriburion is somewhat 
uneven, as in the Bikapur tahsil tho area under groves is 6’1 per 
cent, of the whole and in Fyzabad 5’2 per cent. • in Tanda, on the 
other hand, it is no more than 4 per cent., and in Akbarpur only 
3’2 per cent, of the land is covered by groves. Tho decrease is not 
confined to any particular portion of the district, but has been 
observed in all parganas except Amsin, Akbarpur and Majhaura ; 
it is most marked in Pachhimrath, Khandansa and Haveli Oudh, 
the last of which has lost over 800 acres of grove land since 1865. 

As the geology of the district exposes nothing but the ordinary 
Gangetic aUuvium, the mineral products ore merely the same ns 
those which are to be found throughout Oudh. The most valu- • 
able 19 the kind of limestone univei-sally known as kankar, which 
occurs both in the nodular and bbek forms in almost all parts of the 
^ net, and especially in the neighbourhood of usar. It is found 
in layers at a depth of a few feet below the surface and is used for 
road metaUing and building, as well as for the manufacture of lime. 
The ^st of quan-ying kankar is one inpee per hundred cubic feet, 
but the most important factor in the price is the distance it has to 
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be carried from the quarry. The Kibe which is made from Icankar 
is largely Tised in building and generally fetches from Ks. 20 to Rs. 25 
per hundred cubic feet. Another mineral product is brick-earth, 
which is found all over tho'district j and kilns can be generally seen in 
the neighbourhood of the larger towns. The bricks are made both 
after the ordinary English fashion and of the small native type, 
the price varying according to the quality. The former arc made 
in throe 'qualiti^, the price ranging from Es. 4 to Rs. 10 per 
thousand. Native bricks of the kind known as paupathi cost 
about Rs. 3, and lakhori bricks Re. 1 per thousand; while 
sun-dried bricks are much cheaper, the usual prices being one-third 
of thoso amounts. Tilhs for roofing are also manufactured in the 
district and are generally sold at Re. 1 per thousand. In the orec- 
tion of ordinaiy houses the common timber of the country, such as 
mango and mahna, is gcneraKy employed, but logs of the superior 
spedes have to be imported fiom Bahramghat and elsewhere. 

Large bamhoos are gold at Rs. 12-8-0 poi'' hundred, and sarpat or 
thotcliing-grass from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 per hundred bundles. The 
stalks of arhar and sugarcane are also employed for the same pur- 
pose. ,Tho long grass known as pida or kaseri, which grows in 
the manjha, provides an exoeKcnt material for thatching, and is 
sold at a rate varying from six to ten bundles for tho rupee. 

The prevalent soils in Fyzabad are much the same as those Soils, 
found throughout central Oudh, being generally a light loam in tho 
level portions of the upland tract, with sand On tho higher ground 
and clay in tho depressions. The local nomenclature is, however, 
different from that prevailing in the adjacent parts of Oudh. 
p)am, elsewhere known as dmmi,\s hero called doras, a term that 
is also applied to first class soil in Jaunpur, Azamgarh and western 
Gorakhpur. Qay is known, as usual, as matiar] while sandy 
soil h caKed halwa or tho well-known bhm\ The term mao’ is 
also in common use, as appKed to tho ban-cn soil infected with tho 
salme efflorescence's known os rch; whrie somewhat similar to this is 
bijav,‘a hard unproductive soil mixed with fine gravel. Tho uplands 
.are-genorally known as uparwar, sloping ground as tiJccar, and 
rugg^^ nnoven soil os Uhar. These terms all belong to a natural 
classification, but they are perhaps less commonly used than tho 
names of, conventional', soils, the latter having been employed in 
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both tho regular assessments. The terms locally employed are the 
same as in other Oudh districts ; (joirid for the well manured and 
liighly cultivated land suri-ounding the homestead; manjhdr 
for the middle zone, somoiames called tniana, Avhich comprises 
tho bulk of the ^•illago lands and is icgularly cultivated, 
receiving as much manure ns is available; and palo for 
tho outlying fields, in which tho cultivation is more or less casual 
and which receive practically no mamiic. For rental jmrposcs 
these terms arc replaced hy jamai, qauU and farda respectively. 
The first properly signifies tho land paying a high rent, the second 
that commanding a money rent according to qaul or agreement, 
and tho third land whioh is merely recorded ns cultivated, for 
which the rent is often in kind only. Ordinarily, however, thc?o 
names are merely used to denote tho division of land into good, 
middling and bad. At tho settlement tho area of each \’illago 
was demarcated according to this classification; but owing to tho 
absence of any woll-marircd l>oundary between tho three zone*, 
no exact division was to ho achieved. The returns show 26*98 
per cent, as jamai, 33-97 per cent, as qavli, and 89*05 per coat, 
as farda ; from whioli it is clear that tho classification was very 
different from that of other districts in which the land was divided 
into goind, manjhar and palo for soltlcmcut purposes. Tliis is 
further illustrated by tho fact that at tho fir«t regular .settlement, 
in which the same sy.stcm was adopted, tho respective proportions 
wore 68, 31 and 11 per cent. 

Tho wild animals of tho district are not remarkable for either 
their number or variety. Tho ordinor}- .species which occur through- 
out Oudh to the south of the Ghogra are to bo found, but nowhere 
are they unusually abundant. The black-buck is practically 
extinct and at no time seems to have been common, although 
a few small heads used tohoseoninthe west of the district. A few- 
nilgai are found along the Ghagra and in patches of dltak jungle. 
Wild pig are fairly plentiful in tho lowlands by tho river, but are 
not numerous elsewhere. Jackals, foxes and Imres almost complete 

the list. There is a largo herd of domestic cattle whioh have run 

wild in tho lowlands near tho Fyzabad cantonment and do much 
damage to the crops; occasionally they have been successfully 
hunted and captured. The birds of tho district, too, are generally 
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tho same as those which are found in tho adjoining tracts. Of tho 
resident species tho peacock, black and gi'oy partridges, and saras 
arc all to be- seen, but are not common except tho last, Tho 
migratory birds, such as geese, duck, teal, widgeon and pochards, 
are all fairly common, but the snipe is comparativoly scarce. The 
bittern is occasionally scon, as also is tho grebe, but in small 
numbers. Kingfisliers and iiaddy-birds used formerly to be hunted 
and killed for their plumage. Hawking is still a favourite pursuit 
with one or two of the taluqdars, and there is a fair number of gun 
licenses issued in the district. 

The livers and tanlcs contain an abundance of fish of tho Fialiorios. 
ordinary varieties found in tho plains, but there are few profes- 
sional fishermen who mako their liidng solely in tins manner. Tho 
census report of 1901 shows 1,342 fishermen and fish-dealers with 
their dependents in this district — a figure which is indeed consid- 
erably above tho general average for Ondh, bub far lower than in 
Gonda or Bahraioh. Besides theso, however, many of tho lower 
castes resort to fishing as a subsidiary means of employment, and 
find a ready salo for tho fish caught in tho markets of Fyzabad 
and tho larger towns, the majority of the population indulging in 
a fish diet when available. The chief fishing classes are Kahavs, 

Mnllahs, Guriyas and Musalmans, and the irrstrumonts employed 
are the usual nets, linos and various fornrs of wicker and reed 
baskets. 

The domestic aiumals are generally of a poor type, at least as Cattle, 
regards the indigenous broods, for while good cattle are’ frequently 
to he seen, they are almost invariably imported beasts from boyond 
the Ghagra or from Kheri. Those raised in tho district are as a 
nrle under-sized and weak, although sufficient for the light work 
rcqitired of thorn. There is no attempt at scientific brooding and 
praOtienUy no steps have been taken to bring about any impro^'e- 
mont. On ono or two occasions bulls have been imported from tho 
wo3t,buttho experiments have resulted in failure, the animals prov- 
ing too heavy for the small cows of tho country. Plough-cattle aro 
usually purchased from travelling dealers and are paid for by tho 
tenants in half-yearly instalments. The supply^ appears to bo ade- 
quate, being proportionately greater than in the adjoining districts 
of Sultanpur and Bara Banki.. In 1896, at the time of the last 
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Fcttlcmcnt, the asccrtaiuccl nambci- of plough-cattle in the district 
tvns 277,901, giving an average of 2'06 animals per plough. A 
regular stock census ^as taken in August, 1899, and the returns 
show that there were 291,856 bulls and bullocks and 6,496 male 
buffnloc’, gitung a total of 298,352 animals and an average pro- 
poition of 2'20 to each plough, as against a provincial avemgo of 
2*38. A second census was taken in January 1904, and it was 
then ascertained that the number of plough-animals had very 
largely increased, there being in the district 320,216 bulls and 
bullocks and 5,015 male buffaloes] the total was thus 825,331, but 
the number of ploughs being 147,475, the average number of 
animals per plough was found to have slightly decreased. These 
cattle arc chiefly used for agricultural labour alone, as carts are 
comparatively scarce in this district, the total number being 
returned as 4,011 — a vciy low figure, though greater than the totak 
recorded in Sultanpur and Paitabgarh. The last census also showed 
that there were 140,018 cows, 66,119 cow-buffaloes and 208,801 
young stock of all descriptions, These figures present no points 
of peculiar interest in Fyzabad, as it is not a great grazing district 
owing to the comparative absence of posture, and in this respect it 
is very similar to all parts of Oudh lying south of tho Ghagra. 

There is practically no attempt at horse-breeding in tho 
district, and most of tho ammals aro of the usual description, 
undor-sizcd, under-fed and over-worked. There were altogether 
9,675 ponies and horses in 1904, and this is aetually a smaller 
figure than that recorded in any other district of Oudh, although 
tho numbere aro very much less in tho eastern districts of tho 
Benares division and Azamgarh. Donkeys, too, are few, number- 
ing 3,Glo in all j while Jihere wore 268 camels — a very much lower 
figuic than in Sultanpur and Partabgarh, where these animals to 
some o.\tent compensate for tho absence of c.-irtc. There are largo' 
numbers of sheep and goats in tho district, but hero again the totals 
are ^mall in comparison with those of the adjoining tracts. Of the 
former thcio were 44,394— a number exceeded by every other 
di>.lnct of Oudh except Bara Banki and Lucknow, while goats 
numbered 163,746, giving an equally low proportion. 

Cntlle di-case is ahvays prevalent in the district to a greater or 
le-, exteuL Its intensity varies iritli tho nature of tho hcason, for 
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it has been observed tliat severe epidemics of rinderpest invariably 
ensue nftor a succession of ,Avct seasons. The five yearn ending 
■with 1895; in vrbich the minfaU liad been abnormal, was followed 
by a general outbreak of lindei-pesb, which carried off a large num- 
ber of cattlo in this district. I’oot-and-jnouth disease is generally 
common, but the number of deaths resulting from tliis cause 
annually is small. Anthrax also appears from time to time and 
the disease almost always terminates fatally, ITor the purpose of 
checking the spread of cattle disease a veterinary assistant is 
employed by the district board, and a veterinary hospital is 
maintained in the city of Fyzabad. 

The climate of Fyzabad closely resembles that of the rest of Rainfall- 
northern Oudh and calls for no special comment. The cold weather 
lasts somewhat longer than in Lucknow and the other districts to 
the south, and during the summer months the thermometer docs 
not generally rise so high. The rainfall of the district is distinctly 
heavy, when compared with that of the United Provinces as a 
whole • but the average fall in Pyzabad is not much higher than 
that recorded for the whole province of Oudh. The returns give a 
figure slightly in excess of the averages for Bara Banki and 
Sultanpur, but lower than that of Gonda and Basti to the 
north, which lie closer to the hiUs. Eain-gauges aro maintained 
at the four tahsil head(iuarters and also at Jalalpur, the last having 
been started in 1893. Records for Fyzabad have boon preserved 
since 1862, but for the other tahsils the earliest figures aro those of 
1870. The average fall for the whole district from 1870 to 1904. 
was 42*16 inches annually. At Pyzabad, which is not only the 
most northerly reporting station, but also stands on the Ghagra, the 
heaviest rainfall is recorded, the average being 44*94, while at 
Bikapur the figure was only 40*98 inches j at Tanda and Akbar- 
pur’the averages were 41*1 and 41*44 inches respectively, so that 
it appears that the distribution is generally oven throughout the 
greater part of the district. As usual, the returns for vaiious years 
•exhibit loroarkable fluctuations. Among the wettest years men- 
tion may be made of 1871, a season of general floods, when the 
district received -no less than 68*96 inches of rain, and over 87 
inches "U'ere recorded at Fyzabad ; also of 1894, in which the 
heaviest fall on record' occuired, no less than 78*59 inches being 
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'dislrict8.o£ Sultanpur and Bara Banki'respectively for tho same 
period. The figures for different years naturally vary conadcrably j 
-the Jiighost recorded rate was 45*08 per mille in 1894, an unusually 
wet season, mi the lowest 21*07^in 1893 and 26*74 in 1896, the 
latter being a year of drought. In the town of A-jodbya tho dcath- 
rato is to some extent increased by the fact that many pilgrims 
and faqirs come hither from the surrounding country for tho pui-pose 
of ending' their days within the* saered precincts of the city of 
Barna: ■ The number of births generally exceeds that of deaths to 
' a marked extent. From 1891 to 1903 inclusive tho average bii-tli- 
rate was 36-73/ varying from 46-51 in the last year to 25-05 in 
1895. Oil five occasions it fell short of tho number of deaths, and 
this fact probably accounted to some extent for tho absonce of any 
increase in tho population between 1891 and 1901. 

■ Turning to the chief causes of death, it will be observed that, 
as usual, tho most fatal disease of the district is fever. This has 
at all times been responsible for by far the greatest number of 
recorded deaths, the proportion borne by this head to tho total 
, from 1881 to 1900 bepg 78-16 per cent. A considerable number 
of these deaths is duo ,to other causes in which fever is only a 
symptom, but oven after allowing for such cases j tho death-rate 
from fever, generally of a malarial typo, is very high. Tho 
mortality from this cause varies considerably in different years, 
but except in the case of violent epidemics of cholera and small- 
pox its rolataon to tho total mortality of tho year is generally 
fairly constant. On an average it will appear that fever is res- 
ponsible for about 27,000 deaths annually ; on no occasion since 
1877 have leas than 18,000 deaths been ascribed to this cause, 
wMle in'one or two years the mortality under this head has been 
exceptionally large. Tliis was ospooially tho case in 1894, whmi 
the abnormal rainfall affected the health of the district injuriously, 
nearly 42,000 deaths from fevor being recorded, and in 1890, when 
the mortality from fevor amounted to over 38,000 persons. Since 
1897 thore.appeare to have been a steady decrease in the number 
of deaths from thia disease, but it cannot be yet determined whether 
this remit is due merely p more favourable seasons or to a real 
.improvement in ,the sUndard of living and comfort among tho 
poorer classes. The former cause would seem to be the true one, 
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jw llip W’l'i rca'-on of U’OS 1tri>»};hl o in fri'rtnlt' r. nrc 

of fever in iUh ili-tripf. 

Of till' eptilemip • pJk-!' rn »•. re jv.tj'iiili' fir tl't* tfreav-t ' 
number of ilratb'. It Iiuh hi<v*t iib-efit from tb*' d'n‘.ri'i 
Hure ibi' limn vlu'n vital ilnti-'lle^ «<-«■ fir,* n-e-iribU, on'l fo.ni 
ISSi onunnl-. Um inwp.t ntotiulity j!»>in i!.ir evi-e in any ytv 
Jin'* liri’ii li jn in IPnS anil in On "■•vi ;itl fw--',*:'!’* 

tlii'fo Imvf liOfii t'jiidi mio* of o' i.{ t<.*i n‘ity. la 

rally yiMr" tb'' U'-r-t urtf of I'^TT, I'^TS in*! l^''0}fhnr * 
t'ii‘ niMiinj; ilfr.ub' tben* n-i \v*y |i-,i! onflirral;’', but in b “b 


ISSl niiil ISP2 over S/yV) «1. .it*"! wire r<''i'tlfil fo.rti l!,ii r.vj'e, 
timl tbc* ini'.tality wa- nbo very biicb in l.M‘{ nn<l il 'next vf.'. 
On an nvorn;:!' rlnli'ni i*! n-ijion-ibb* for nl./jt Si'.i ji-T r- »t. of t'.t 
lolal rt'Porilril inortflHty. Ti:i» o'iitin o; rjiiili mir* i" vt'TV ffr- 
ijuently u‘cnlie»l to the religion** ga*br:ing< nt A y^llivn; but v/bil'* 
ihc cnorinou** ji‘.«''mblai;i*i flint tnl.i* jilneoi.ji t',n o.v.i‘i''n of t!.<' trrra* 
faira ittiil<}»ilitiilly alltnv of tb<* rai>i*l ilii 'mitiUtni i>f 
«Vi'vn*!es it >vouli\ npii«-ar tol*** ibi* rn.<* ib.i' rboUnn i*> moro jirvvn* 
li-nt in tlip inutliiTTi nml on-lem jiatt< of the tbnn rlo-wl,*'.*!’, 
owing i>o-ibly to t!i« grentor I/’igbt of t!v' I'prittg b’Vt l in 
mtUi in tbo f* iracN. 


^■mnll.^>ox in former dny>? wrought bavoc in lie tli-irlrt, b';’ 
its rnvagt's bavi* for many ycur« lui*,; l,..cn mlmnt! to v*tv viar.lt 
proivuiinnx. J^rom 1S71 to ISSO this iti*(’nvo wn, rf..j.oniibb* i,: 
S-2G pci cent, of the rcror.lpcl number of ilcntlix^ on*! tlicn.* wero 
bad epidemics in IST.'J, 1S7S nmt 1879. Dining tlm following ten 
yenrx tbc ratio fell to d-oS fter cr.nt, of flu* total nnrtalij y, and 
would have been mueli lower but for the exceptional outbiVak in 
ISSI, will'll fi,o3l perrons weie lejvirti'il as luvving dt«l fmm tfus 
cause, while again in 1890 the mortality was aUwit 9, .100, Since 
that time the di>=caxo has nlmort disappeared. Rmu- l,o00 deaths 
occurred in 1S97, wlicn pmall-jiox was pievalcnt ovcrs’whero, and 
there was an epidemic of loss iulcnvity in ISOl ; but during this 
decade tho proimrlion of dc.*itbs fiom sraaU-iKi.v was onlv -59 per 
cent, of the whole number. This result is nndoublo.U.v due to t!ie 
Bpreadof vaccination, which during the past twenty years has inmlo 
onorroous Btiidc, in the district. Vaccination is c^rnpuDory in rhe 
municipalities, but cvciywhcro it is uniiopular among tho people. 
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The opposition is in some cases attiibuleci to religious objections, 
from the fear of rousing the angor of the special deity of the disease, 
and in others to tho discomfort Tvhich the children suffer from the 

'Operation. Tho most active opponents arc the high caste Hindus 
and theif ob3ecS.on8 are strongest against the vaccination of very 
young children. Tho people recognise to a certain extent the great 

, diminution of small-pox as the result of vaccination, but are still 
un'willing to allow their children to undci-go an operation causing 
tmpbrary discomfort in order to avoid a disease which is not tho 
certain consoquonco of its neglect, "yaocination operations ore 
under the control of the Chdl Surgeon, whose staff consists of one 
assistant suporintendent, 20 permanent vaccinators and five or more 

■ temporary vaodnatora employed daring the cold weather. The 
number of persons vaccinated during tho ten years ending 1904 

■ averaged 34,81 2 annually. Less than 19 per cent, of the population 
are protected against small-pox — a low proportion, but much the 
same as in tho other Oudh districts except Sitapur and Hardoi. 

' ^ Dysentery and bowel complaints arc very common in this 
district and are annually rcsponsihlo for a considorahle propor- 
tion of “the recorded mortality j they are generally a result of 
malarial fever. The returns under this head since 1891 will bo 
found in tho appendix.* It should bo noted, however, that tho 
exceptional figures for 1903 aro largely unreal ; for many deaths 
'Were ascribed to these causes, for foar of an inquiry as to whether 
the fever was ‘due to plague — ^as was probably the case. Plague 
'did not make its appearance in this district till 1903, save 
for a single imported case in the preceding year. It broke out 
in January -in Ajodhya and then spread to Fyzabad, 92 deaths 
occurring in that month. In February there were altogether 
'320- deaths, the majority being within the municipal limits of 
Fyzah^ad, hut it also spread to Akbarpur, Jnlaljmr, Bhadarsa 
andMubarakganj. . To check tho disease, segregation was recom- 
mended and camps wore provided by Government, while disin- 
fection, though unpopular, was to o very largo extent carried out 
and 8 considerable number of persons wore inoculated. There 
was a large increase in the mortality in March both in the city 
and district, but in April plague had almost died out in tho 
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former although it had spread in Bovcral of the country hamr. 
After tho first half of May it had practically disappeared ami 
the district remained free till the end of October, when two 
imported cases occurred in Fyzahad. In the two follonmg 
months there was a marked increase, but the city 
and the parts chiefly aCTocted wore those adjoining Bara Bnnki. 
Plague couaiiiied to spread in the early part of 190-i, reaching 
its liighcsl point in March, when there were 1,004 deaths in the 
district including 137 in tho mnnicipaHty. It was very severe, n 
Tanda and tho town was almost deserted. The mortality declined 
rapidly in April and by tho end of May had practically ceased, 
though it returned again with the advent of the cold weather. 

Statistirs of infirmities have been prepared at each censns 
since 1881. On tho first occasion it was shown that there were 
92 lunatics, 453 deaf-mutes, 378 lepers, and 2,611 blind pw^ons. 
In 1891 tbe number of lunatics bad increased to 140, but it feu 
again at the last census to 121 — a figure which is considorabl) 
lower than in any of the adjoining districts. Deaf-mutes al ;0 
increased to 820 in 1891, but foil to 606 ton years later; tbo 
total is high, but is largely exceeded in the districts beyond tbe 
Ghngrn and in tho mountainous tracts of Kumaun. This afflic- 
tion is supposed to be intimately connected with goitre, a disca^o 
•which is very prevalent all along tho course of tho Ghngrn, and 
is considered by tho people to result from drinking tbo water of 
that river. The figures of 1891 showed a large iiicroaso in tho 
number of blind persons, but at tho last census these numbered 
2,595, a lower proportion than in Bara Banki, but with this 
exception considornlily in excess of tho numhors in other parts 
of tho Fyzabad division. ■ The provalcnco of blindness is prob- 
ably duo in a largo raeasuro to small-pox, and ■with tho dis- 
njipcarancc of that disease and the spread of vaccination a 
further decrease may bo cxpeclod. Leprosy appears to bo very 
common in this district, as also in Bara Banki ; there wore 600 
lepers at the last census^ while tho general average for Oudh 


wn- little over 300. The cau=o of the di'cajc and its prevalence 
luTu is still unknown, and tboro is no app.ircnt reason why it 
should bo so much more common hero than in tho adjoining 
di'-tricti of wliicb the climatic conditions are generally similar. 
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'A&BIOULTTmE AND COMMERCE. 


Agiicoltui'C ia Eyzabad attains to tho same liigh standard of 
ekcpUence'as in the other districts of eastern Oudb, although 
perhaps development has not been brought to so high a pitoli as in 
the “adjoining, patganas of Barn BankL The district is blessed 
with a generally good soil, an oxcepiaonally dense population and 
in most parts -with ample moans of irrigation. Tho earliest statis- 
tics of cnliivation ■\rero those compiled at the first regular sottlomont. 
It was then ascertained that 605,618 acres or 56 per cent, of tho 
total area was imd.er tho plough. The proportion was highest in tho 
two parganas of Amsin and Mangalsi, whoro it amounted to over 
62 per cent.; and lowest in Akbarpur, in winch only 49 per cent, 
was -cultivated, tho' rqason no doubt being tho existence in that 
tract of so large an area of barren nsar. Tho first available 
returns of subsequent years are those of 1885, when the sown area 
amounted ‘to 661,312 'acres, showing an increase of nearly 56,000 
acres in twenty years. Since then there Jias been a much further 
development, for tho amount sown in 1886 has been largely excoodod 
in dU years except 1896 and tho two following, w’hen tho famine 
caused a considerable contraction of tho cultivated area, Tho aver- 
age cultivation for tho nineteen years ending in 190-1 w'as 670,610 
acres, and this would bo mucli higher were it not for tho bad year 
of 1897, ‘when, tho cropped area amounted to loss than 634,000 acres. 
The first nine years of this period fell in a scasoii of groat prosper- 
ity, although the excessive rain towards tho end did considerable 
damagej- ■ The average cultivated area was nearly 675,000 acres. 
The following ton years began badly with drought and famine, but 
smeo 1901 there has been an extraordinarily rapid expansion of 
cultivation, and in" 1904 ‘the area sown "was tho bighc,st On record, 
amounting to no less than 693,333 acres or 62-33 per cent, of the 
whole area of the district. This is a very high figure considering 
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the amount of unculturable -waste to bo found in ,Fyzabad, and 
though less than in Bara Banld, is much higher than in tho 
adjacent distiict of Sultdnpur. 

IThat is even more striking is tho enormous extension of tho 
double-cropped area. Tho earliest retums ore unreliable, as at 
the first settlement only 8,544 acres were shown ns bearing a 
double crop — a figure which is obviously far too low. In 1886 the 
amount coming under this head was 194,000 acres, but the average 
for the ten years ending 1896 was over 217,000 and for the follow- 
ing decade about 240,000 acres. As before, tho highest point was 
reached in 1904, when no less than 293,946 acres or 42 por cent, 
of the cultivation bore two crops in tho year — a remarkably high 
proportion, which is probably not exceeded in any other part of 
Oudh. The existence of this phenomenon is duo to tho presence 
of a large area of rice land in which formerly rice alone was grown j 
it has now become the custom to sow gram or peas in tho rice fields 
in order to obtain a larger outturn from tho soil. The figures show 
that owing to the increased pressure of the population on tho land 
and possibly owing to tho enhanced revenue tho development of tho 
district has proceeded apace. Progress has been most marked in a 
few well-defined directions. One of these is tho increase of double- 
cropping as already mentioned. The secorid is an increased culti- 
vation of the more valuable staples, wheat being more generally 
grown alone instead of mixed with other crops. A third is the 
extension of cultivation to the poorer lands, which are only capable 
of producing a single crop of rice; and a fourth is to be seen 
the arger area under juar, the most valuable of all the mUlete. 

ieatai, in the Urtoiy of onltiv.«on rinco the first settlomonl 
IS the u^noton of inffigo, n veiy vnlnnUo crop wKoh has, hoir- 
OTor. safferod as evorywhera else from the depression in the market 
dnnng ^t yearn Ihst more remains in I^anhad than 
m my other part of Oudh is due to tho idiosynorasies of one or 
Wo talngdare. No notivo meaenres have boon token in tho my 

a “a “ta’dnolion 

The eyslcm of ngrioulture differs in no wav fmm tWr of a. 
,«™mdmg districto and ho dstmlsd do.oripfetl‘“: 
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■ The crops are sowa m the ‘customary rotation, and the produce is 
probably the same in value as that obtained in similar lands else- 
where. Eotums have been furnished by some of the leading 
landowners of the district showing the outlay and income in the 
case of various crops,’ most of which can bo accepted as fairly reli- 
able. The profits of course vary with tlic state of the market; the 
returns are those for 1901, when prices wore at a high level. 
Theyafe of some value as showing roughly the prevailing state, 
.of afPairs and the results will bo mentioned in dealing with the 
various crops. In all cases it appears that cultivation can be 
carried on at a considerable profit. In the Pirpur estate of 

, Saiyid Jofar, for instance, the net profit on 1,100 acres of 
SM’' land was Es. 300 in 1901. This was obtained from ordinary 
crops, with no poppy or tobacco ; the land consisted of many 
scattered plots, all tilled with hired labour, and the net profit is 
the sum left after deducting every conceivable charge, such as an 
ostimalo for rent, food and replacement of cattle and stock, wage.s 
of, clerks and the like, in addition to tho direct charges for 
ploughing, seed, irrigation, weeding and other agricultural opera- 
tions. ' ' 

• Thero aro the usual harvests, called by the usual names. 

' The kharif or autumn harvest is the more important, in that it 
cqvers a much larger area than that sown in the rabi. This does 
not appear to have been always the case, and it seems to be 
an established fact that the extension of cultivation has been 
chiefly obtained by adding to the kharif area ; but no reliance 
can be placed on the crop returns of the first settlomcnt, as the 
dofmli area was practically excluded, resulting in tho omission 
from the kharif totals of almost all fields found bearing a 
rabi crop. At tho time of tho first rcgulor seltlomont 342,692 
‘acres were sown in tho rabi, and only 282,002 acres in tho 
.kharif. Long before tho termination of the sottlomeat the 
relative position of tho two harvests was shown, to be very 
differont. From 1889 to 1903 the averages 'woi'o 431,500 acres 
cultivated in the rabi, and 471,500 acres in the kharif harvest. 
In 1894, the settlemont yoar, tho difference was even more 
.marked, and since the' assessment the balance in favour of tho 
kharif 'has steadily increased. The returns for tho five years 
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ending 1904 show that on an average 434,097 acres were culti- 
vated in tho spring harvest, while 502,237 acres wore occupied 
by autumn crops. Such a disproportion exists in all parts of the 
district ; it is smallest in the Fyzabad tahsU and greatest in 
Akbarpur, owing chiefly to tho large areas of ekfasli rice land in 
tho latter subdivision. Tho figures for each tahsil in each year 
since 1899 will be found in the appendix.* In addition to 
these two harvests there is, ns usual, the small zaid or inter- 
mediate harvest. This covers a somewhat insignificant area, 
the amount fluctuating according to the nature of tho season 
and tho failure or otherwise of certain rabi crops. 'In 1904 
the total was 2,350 acres and in the preceding year only 1,752 
acres. The products of tho zaid harvest are chiefly melons, 
which are for tho most part grown on the banks of tho 
Ghagra in the parganas of the Fyzabad tahsil ; the early millot 
known as sanwan, and vegetables. There is very little zaid 
cultivation in the Akbarpur and Tandn tahsils, and in most 
years about two-thirds of the whole is to be found in Fyzabacl. 

By far the most important of all the kharif staples is' rice, 
which according to the figures of tho last five years covers on an 
average some 56‘76 per cent, of the whole area sown in this harvest. 
Tho proportion is highest in the Bikapur and Akbarpur tahsils, in 
each of which it amounts to over 66 per cent. ; and lowest in Fyz- 
abad, where it is under 51 per cent. In 1904 rice covered 
269,815 acres j this was somewhat below the average, but nevertheless 
represents an enormous increase on tho amount shown at the first 
regular settlement, when the recorded total was only 107,500 acres. 
The bulk of the rice is of the early variety, but large quantities of 
jarhan or transplanted rice are grown in the two eastern tahsils 
and in pargana Paohhimrath, At the last settlement it was 
observed that the jarhan crop occupied only about one-fifth of 
the total area, while in the adjoining district of Azamgarh tho 
proportions were almost exactly the reverse. According to the 
figures supplied liy different zanundars it would appear that joA'lixm 
is a far more profitable crop than early rice, the average receipts 
per acre being estimated at Es. 32 and Es. 25 respectively, while 
the outlay was Es. 17 and Es. 20. This is partly duo to the fact 

• Appendix, Table VI. 
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that tlio rent for jarhan land is lower as a rule than that for land 
in which dJian is grown. No migation is os a rule required for 
cither variety, but early rice needs both manure and weeding, 
which are omitted from tho outlay in the case of jarhan. 

’ ' The most valuable of aU the kharif crops is sugarcane, which Sngar- 
’coyers a large area and is more especially grown in tho east of the 
district. Its cultivation is slightly more general than formerly, 
as. at the. firet regular settlement the area under this crop was 
40,000’ acres, whereas of late years the amount has increased 
by nearly ton per cent. The returns from 1899 to 1904 show that 
sugarcane on. an average covers 8 ‘9 per cent, of tho whole kharif 
arca^ the proportion being highest in tho Tanda tahsil and lowest 
in IFysabad. The profits derived from sugarcane are considerable, 

' but tho outlay is largo and the land on ■which it is grown is gener- 
ally subject to a high rent. Tho receipts as given in tho returns 
vary from Ks. 47 to Ks. 96 per acre, the latter figure being a far 
closer' approximation to the reality j the outlay ranges from 
Rs. 46 to Rs. 61, largo amounts having to bo paid for tho preparation 
of the ground, irrigation and ■wooding, w'hilo tho cost of gathering 
I tho ripe crop is far greater than is the case with any other staple. 

Indigo is another very valuable crop, but here again the outlay indigo, 
involved is large and its cultivation is chiefly found on the estates 
of tho wealtliior taluqdars. At tho first regular settlement it cov- 
ered but 573 acres, but during the ensuing tlilrty years tho areas rose 
to some 6,000 acres. From 1 881 onwards there came a run of bad 
seasons resulting in the closing of many factories, and at tho time 
ofithe last settlement only 4,288 acres were under indigo in the 
'district. Since that time, there has been a faint recovery, but 
.the area ■will in all probability decrease still further: though 
in almost every other district indigo has declined far more 
rapidly and in several places its cultivation has altogether disap- 
peared. In 1903 the total was 5,805 acres, and in the follo^wing 
year it had again fallen to 6,461 acres, tho bulk of this being 
in the Tanda' and Akbarpur tahsik, and especially on tho estate of 
Mir, Abu Jafar of Pirpur. 

The other chief kharif staples are ai-har, jtiar, , maize, urd and oUier 
inung, and the small millets known as kedon and sanwan. Arhar 
is largely grown alone in this district, especially in the eastern 
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pargauas, btit it is also found to a considerable extent in combina- 
tion -with juar, bajra and other crops, Sown by itself and mixotl, 
it occupies on an average 12‘4 per cent, of the whole khatif harvest, 
the pi-oprtaon being highest in the Tanda and J'yznbad tah- 
sils. Juar is found almost entirely mixed with arliar, and in com- 
bination covers a larger aiea than any other kharif crop except rice. 
It is practically confined to tho upland prtion of the district and 
occupies the bettor lands. Bojra is seldom to be seen in Fyzabad 
except in tho Birhar pargana. Maize, on the other hand, has very 
largely grown in popularity since the first regular settlement, when 
it covered loss than 6,000 acres. It now occupies about 21,000 
acres annually, but its distributaon is very uneven and more than 
half is to bo found in the Fyzabad tahsil and the bulk of tho 
remainder in Bikapur. The pulses known as urd and mung arc 
largely grown in all parganas of tho district and cover over five 
per cent, of the area sown in tho khatif, Tho largest proportion is 
in the Akbarpur tahsil and tho least in Fyzabad. Kodon and 
sanwan, which are extensively consmnod by tho lowor classes, 
occupy a considerable area in nil parts of tho district. No other 
kharif crops are of any importance, although mention may perhaps 
be made of mandua and moth, which aro of a voiy similar charac- 
ter to those last mentioned. Cfetton and oilseeds aro practacally 
unknown in tliis district. 

In the rabi harvest the principal crop is wheat, although gram 
and peas cover an actually larger area. Wheot is sown both alone 
m m combination with other crops, such as gram and harlej'. 
The area mder pure wheat amounts on on average to 21-34 por cent. 

0 the rabi harvest, the proiwrtion being highest in the Bikapur tah-' 
Bd and lowest m Tanda. It is one of tho most costly of the rabi 
staples, the average outlay being estimated at Bs. 33 per acre 
mcluing rent, while the receipts are given as Bs. 54, although . 
to depeuds on the state of the Market. The chief item in tho 
fcrt ^ ™ ^ obtain a good outturn the land has 

laiply' Sto ““ 

Sown bv^Ljf in the lighter and inferior soils, 

^n n ^. l P™ «»d wtat it eoTO. 

^ ^ of the mbi area, but the 
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proportion varies greatly in different parts of the district. In the 
Bikapur tahsil, for instance, it is less than 9 per cent,, while in 
Tanda over 3S per cent, of the area is under this crop. The 
average receipts for barlc3' are estimated at Bs. Bi per acre, and the 
cost, including rent, averages Bs. 28. The seed and plougliing are 
less expensive than is the case with wheat, wMle the crop generally 
does not receive so much inigation, and it is possible that the pro- 
fits are conddorably greater than those declared. 

Gram and peas together cover over 47 per cent, of the land 
sown in the rabi. They are very lar^ly cultivated in aU. parganas 
of the district and more espedally in those of the "Bikapur 
tahsil. The areas under these crops have expanded enormously 
since the first regular settlement, the increase being about 260 per- 
cent.} this is almost entirely due to the greater prevalence of the 
system of double-cropping, as nowadays gram or peas are almost 
invariably sown after rice in fields which formerly bore but a single 
crop in the year. 


The only other rabi staple which dcseiwes mention is poppy 
which covers a largo and rapidly-increasing area. At the time oi 
the first regular settlement no more than 5l3 acres were under thk 
crop, wHlo the average for the six years ending in 1894 was 9,82S 
acres, the land under poppy being 1*97 per cent, of the whole rabi 
area. Since that date poppy cultivation has groatly developed 
and the average area occupied by this staple has risen to 2-76 per 
cent, of the rabi harvest. The proportion is very much higher in 
tho Byznbad tahsil than clsowhoro, but in all parganas the crop has 
grown in favour to a remarkablo extent. In 1904 the land under 
iwppy amounted to no less than 14,044 acres-tho highest figure on 
rorord. Its popularity is largely due to the system of advances by 
Which tho cultivators obtain cash at a season when they most 
i-ttpnro it. Its cultivation is chiefly in the hands of the superior 
ckKcs of husbandmen, and especially tho Muraos, who have to pay 
high rents. The outlay is consequently largo, as the land reqidres 
r p constant watming ; it is estimated to amount 

whBe the moeipts arc put at 
eomctlang over Bs. 72. 1 “u 

chv f valuable crop, but it is nowhere grown to 

■ ay lai-ge extent an this district, half of the land so cultivated being 
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in tho Haveli pargana and actually -within the limits of tho cities 
of Fyzahad and Ajodhya. Linseed is also deserving of mention, 
but is mainly to be found in the eastern parganas. The other rabi 
crops are of very little importance, and include masur, potatoes 
and garden crops. They are to be found in aU parganas of tho 
district, but In no place hold a position of any prominence. 

Most parts of the district appear to be admirably supplied with 
means of irrigation, but security depends rather on the nature of 
the sources from which water is obtained, and cannot be inferred 
from the amount irrigated in any particular year. Statistics of 
irrigation are at all times liable to misinterpretation. ]?or 
instance, at the last settlement the figures for those parganas in 
which new records were made represented the irrigable areas, 
while for the rest of the district the entries were those of tho 
areas actually irrigated. Similarly, land under kharif crops, and 
especially rice, is not ordinarily treated as irrigated, although it 
will probably receive several artificial waterings in a dry sea- 
son. Eeturns showing the number of wells and tanks, too, arc 
apt to be misleading, so that no accurate conclusion can be drawn 
from^ the statistics of a single year. Some idea, however, can bo 
obtamed from an examination of the results afforded by taking 
the averages of a series of years. It was stated at the first regular 
settlement that 352,978 acres or over 57 per cent, of the cultivated 
area was iirigated, and of this amount 191,528 acres were watered 
from tho tanks, 161,302 acres from wells and 148 acres from rivera 

+ 1 , figures apparently represent the irrigable 

T Ti euch they appear to be some- 

what below tho mark. Annual statUtios are ontant from 1885 

™dmg ISM tho aror^ actually nuigated was 48-79 per oout. ot 
joppocl ar-oa, mhUe for tho following tmt year, tho figuro was 

W nhoZ : “ P?™' »£ «-36 per oont. for tho 

W T . ‘“r “ ■‘'■“'I- P'^aodly all tho 
Jand that requires water obtains imeation Thn n 

district arc moro clearly iUust. itorl • resources of tho 

the tanks to a V “ for then 

cntiroly to woIIb Sucl °n. "^touroo has to bo made almost 
ly to wolk Suoh was tho oasoin 1896-97, when tho dmught 
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resulted in .a considerable contraction of the cultivated area, the 
total land under the plough being G4.7,570 acres, and of this over 
'44 per cent, was imgated. This shows that even under very 
unfavourable conditions the district possesses sufficient moans of 
inigation to ensure a fair rabi harvest, although in such a year the 
very iinportant rice crop will inevitably suffer severe damage. 

This security does not, however, extend to the whole district, as in 
several parganas the construction of temporary or rmproteoted wells 
is, if not impossible, at any rate a matter of groat difficulty. 

These tracts, to which reference has already been made in the pre- 
ceding chapter, comprise tho lighter-soiled villages along the banks 
of the rivers and all parts in which the subsoil is wholly com- 
posed. of sand. Such land is to bo found in the Amsin pargana 
along tho Ghagra and Marha rivers and intheThirwa depression j 
in altnost the whole of pargana Tanda, in the east of Akbarpur, 
and in parts of Pachliimrath, Khandansa and Majhaura. 

An exa mi nation of recent statistics shows that a considerable Sources 
improvement has been effected of lato years, if not in tho proportion ®“PP*S 
of land irrigated to tho total cultivated area, at least in the amount 
watered from wells in comparison with that irrigated from tanks. 

This of itself is a most desirable result, as the employment of more 
stable sources of supply indicates greater security. As stated above, 
the proportion of the tank-iragated area at tho first regular settle- 
ment was about 54 per cent, of the whole. Thirty years later it 
was still over 63 per cent., but the famine of 1896 established the 
superiority of wells owing to thoir greater reliability in times of 
dixnight, with the result that in the following years the irrigation of 
tho distiict underwent a remarkable change. In 1902 and the 
following year out of an avei'age irrigated area of 823,253 acres 
only 34 per cent, was irrigated from tanlcs ; the total was not less 
than normal, so that theso figures clearly illustrate the rate at 
which wells have been constructed and their increasing popularity. 

Tanks will still continue no doubt to’ bo largely used in years of 
sufficient rainfall j this was shown in 1904, when the tank-irrigated 
area again exceeded that watered from wells and amountod to over 
60 per cent, of the total irrigated. Statistics of inigation for each 
paigana in that year will he found in the appendix.* ' 


•Appendix, Tnlilo T. 
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Wells in tins distiict arc of the usual description, being either 
w'holly or partly masonry or unprotected. True masonry ■wells ate 
comparatively rare in this district, and in 1904 only 1,521 such 
■wells wore returned as available for irrigation, and of these 1 ,070 were 
in pargana Havcli Oudh. The half masonry or Icachcha-palcka 
■wells, on the other hand, arc exceptionally numerous and amounted 
in the same year to over 57,700. At the first regular settlement 
the total number of wells of all kinds then in existence was given 
as 18,917. This bad increased at the time of the lost assessment to 
nearly 38,000, or more than double the preceding figure, and in the 
subsequent years the roto of increaso has been steadily maintained. 
Earthen wells again are comparatively’ scarce, only 2,290 being in 
use in 1904. Tliis fact is duo to the friable nature of the subsoil 
and the difficulty of preventing the sandy sides of such wells from 
falling in. Frequently the shaft is lined with jJiau or other brash- 
wood, but probably the tenantry have discovered that a masonry 
lining is cheaper in the long run. It thus results that though more 
wells arc required in certain parts of the district, ns in Tanda, 
Surhui^pur and Mnngalsi, the use of masonry wells has been carried 
further in Pyznbad than in any other p.art of Oudh. The cost of 
construction depends on the nature of the wells ns well as on the 
depth at which water is found and the character of the sub- 
soil. In the mdnjha land along the Ghagra a good supply can bo 
obtained at a depth of 12 feet, while above the high bank wells 
have to be sunk to 37 feet or more. The general average of the 
district is probably not more than 26 feet. Masonry wells with a 
depth of 32 feet and a breadth of seven feet cost from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 260, the expenditure increasing with the diameter at a much 
greater rate than >vith the depth. Wells built on the kaclicha- 
paMa principle, with bricks and no mortar, are very much cheaper 
and seldom cost more than Rg. 70, the average price being about 
Rs. 36. Unprotected wells depend solely on the depth of the 
water-level, their cost ranging from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10. 

WeUs in this district are cHcfly worked by human labour 
an not by bullocks. The system most commonly employed, and 
e most economical, is that known as the char/chi or pot and pulley. 
Bua y masonry wells are made sufficiently broad to admit of 
e emp oyment of two or more pulleys at once, each -with its pair of 
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■ eartTien pots. Four men will then work the two pulleys in alternate 
gangs .of two for an hour at a time, Avhile a ^h is employed 
in distributing Iho flow in tho fields. Under this system they can 
irrigate one local higha or about 1,150 square yards in a day at a 
cost of ton annas or its equivalent in grain j but tho amount varies 
, according to tho depth of the water. In an unprotected well, 
where only one dut/rhhi is in use, the daily amount irrigated is 
probably not more than six bisioas and in many cases considerably 
less than this. In iflaoes where the water is near tho surface the 
dhenJM or pot and lever system is frequently to be seen; 
bub this is not so efibetive in its working. Tho cost of irrigation 
also depends 'on' tho -.number of waterings needed for each crop. 

These are 'generally two in tho case of wheat and other rabi crops, 
from three; to .six .for sugarcane, and four or five for poppy 
and tobacco j those requiring the greatest amount of irrigation 
are sanwan and other crops grown in tho hot woathor. 

Tanks employed for irrigation are very numerous; they Tanks, 
comprise both tho natural depressions from which tho water is 
drawn for the supply of tho adjacent fields and also the artificial 
' oxcavaidbns made for the purpose. The latter are extremely 
numerous in this district and are gonoi’olly maintained in good 
order. Such tanks aro known as ialaos and nro quite distinct 
from the saga/i' or pohhra, which is a tank dug solely for roligious 
pu^osQs and never used for irrigation. Tho water is raised from 
tanks by means of d/wglas or swing-baskets, and frequently a 
- succession of lifts is to bo scon; where tho water is at a great depth 
below the surface of tho fields. 

‘ - ' Tho smaller streams and rivers are also employed for irriga- 

, - , , , flOBWOS, 

tion, but to no great extent. It would seem, however, that the 
practice has. extended of lato years. At the last settlement tho 
area thus irrigated was 6,887 acres, while in 1904 it was no less 
.than 9,627 acres ; chiefly in the Akbaxpur and Tanda tahsils, 

> whore there are several small streams adaptable to such a purpose. 

Tho Marha, Bisui and Majhoi are dammed in many places in 
the upper parts -of their course, as well as the Thirwa, Pikia and 
other drainage channels. Tho slopes of those streams are every- 
"whero moderate and their’ banks as a rule comi>aot. Damming 
is consequently a work of no great difBculty or expense, and it 
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would pccm that several of those rivers arc well adapted for 
scientific storage. Whore such menns are cm])loj'c(l the water is 
raised and conveyed to the fields in the same nmnner ns from 

tho tanks. . , . , 

Wminos. Tho district is now fairly well protected against famines, by the 
iinproveroonts both in tho source^' of irrigation and in tho means of 
communication. It is, however, still liable to feel more or Ic^s 
acutely tho intluonco^ of prolonged drought. With regard to tlie 
early famines that vWted the country prior to tho Briti.sh annexa- 
tion there arc hut scanty rccord.s avnilablo; and this is the case 
with aU tho districts of Otidh. There is no e.vlant inforinatiou 
withrcg.ard to tho famine of 17G9, and it appear* that this did not 
extend to tho northcra districts, although prices rose, it is said, to a 
very liigh figure by reason of tho large exportations of grain from 
tho districts along tho Glmgra to the nflliclcd parts of Bengal. In 
the great famine of 1784 Fyicabad suffered soveroly. Owing to 
the lateness of tho autumn rains tho kharif crops were a total 
failure, while tho rabi of 1785 was irrigated from wells with great 
difficulty. Allthojhils had run dry, and as the calamity was 
followed by excessive rain in 1780 which ruined tho spring croiH, 
a terrible famine ensued, tho consequences of which were felt for 
several succeeding years owing to tho scarcity of grain for seed. 
Tho people are said to have subsisted on scedB, grasses, and the 
■ bark of trees, while many of tho small estates were deserted. 
Gram sold at eight sers for tho riipco in Fyzabad — an unprece- 
dented price in tho’o days. TSio next serious famine in Upper India 
was that of 1837, but the district in this case only suffered from 
the high prices resulting from an abnormal export trade. It is 
sold that largo quantities of grain which Imd been exported by 
traders to the famine-stricken districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces had to bo eventually brought back to Oudh, as the mar- ■ 
kets had been fully supplied from tho eastern districts and Bengal. 

Eccent Since annexation there have been sovoral vears of scarcity, 

circitios. •’ '' 

but tho early records are very meagre. In 1860 there was a 
partial failure of the rains and tho high prices that resulted were 
enhanced by tho largo immigration into Oudh from tho adjoin" 
ing districts. Tho harvest in Fyzabad was fairly good, hut 
owing to exportation wheat reached tho rate of ten sers to the 
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Tupeej for a 'considerable portion of the year fleets of boats 
■might be seen daily ontho Ghagta carrying grain eastwards. A 
similar state of things prevailed in. 1S6G, wlien Ifyaabad and tho 
adjoining districts made up a large proportion of tho deficioncy 
in Bengal. Again .in 1874 there was some distress in these 
parts; although it was slight in comparison with tho state of 
things in the Benares division. There was an ample stock of 
grain in the district, but an insufflcient demand for labour; there 
was no necessity, however, for^ any relief works in Fyzabad, 
although they had to be started in parts of Gonda. 

The famine of 1877 was more serious in that it wms more Pomino oi 
' 'general, but at no time was tho distress very sovoro in this 
district. Daring tho monsoon of 1877 from 16 to 20 inches of 
fain fell, and although much damage was done by the hot wnds 
, of September tho yield of the kharif harvest was on the whole 
tolerably good. - Tho rabi wliich followed was a fair, though not 
an abundant, crop, and tho high prices which prevailed rendered 
■oven an', indifferent harvest very profitable to tho cultivators. 

There was, however, from tho beginning of February 1878 somo 
, distr^s ainoi^ the poorest classes, which abated with tho ripon- 
ingof the rabi, but did not wholly cense till the early millets of 
the kharif came into the market. Relief worlcs were oponod 
from the 1st of February to tho 5th of July, while poorhouses 
wore started at Fyzabad and Tanda for the benefit of those 
incapable of working. Ten new roads wore constructed in tho 
district with a total length of 44 milts, while 32 miles of existing 

■ •, roads were improved and 13 now tanks were excavated. Tho 

number of persons relieved never rose to a very high figure. 

■ The aggregate attendance of labourers on the several w'orks was 
' 73,097, of whom 25,676 wore women and children. ■ In addition 

to those 1,069 i>orsons were relieved in tho poorhousos. 

’ , ;Much charitable work was also done by tho zamindars and 

others. The t'aluqdars of Pirpur, Deogaon, Meopur-Dhaurua and 
Sihipur all received tho thanks of Government at tho Lucknow 
darbar of 1878 for the generous treatment of their tenants and 
- their assistance in carrying out tho relief measures. In tho city 
of Fyzabad the loading Muhammadan gentlemen formed them- 
/ selves into a oommittee and raised a subscription among themselves 

3p 
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and their community for the help of indigent parda-mshin 
ladies of respectable family who felt a delicacy in asking for or 
receiving alms publicly. It was impossible to obtain statistics 
of the relief thus afforded, owing to the objection on the part of 
the recipients to its being generally known that they had received 
public charity ; but the number of such persons in Fyzabad, as in 
Lucknow, was considerable. ' That there was no distress among 
the better classes and the cultivating village communities is shown 
by the fact that while the outstanding balance of the land-revenue 
at the end of 1877-78 amounted to Es. 67,565, this was reduced 
to only Es. 5,628 after the completion of the revision of settle- 
ment then in progress, while in addition to this a large propor- 
tion of the arrears of previous years were paid off during the 

» 

course of the famine. 

In 1897 there was no severe distress in the district, althougli 
there was undoubtedly a marked scarcity, especially in the 
south-eastern portion, comprising parts of the Tanda and 
Akbarpur tahsils. The rainfall of 1896 was normal in Juno, 
but only half the average in July. In August it was nearly 50 
per cent, above the usual fall, but the rain ended on the 30th of 
that month, and September and October were, as elsewhere, 
practically dry. The harvest consequently suffered, and the 
outturn was no more than 30 or 40 per cent, of the normal. 
The yield of early rice was estimated at one-third, while maize 
gave a six-anna crop and other food-grains between seven and 
eight annas. The lack of rain caused a contraction of the area 
sown in the following rabi, but the outturn was between 50 and 
66 per cent, of the normal ; it was of a poor character and less 
was obtained than might have been expected from the area sown. 
A very small number of persons were relieved on works in 
October, 1896, but in December the figures increased, and in the. 
following January the number went up at a bound to 9,000 daily. 
The total was much the same in February, but by the middle of 
March hardly any were left. Poorhouses were opened at each of 
thetahsil headquarters and relief was given in this way to about 
2,000 persons in January, 1897 j the demand for help was greatest 
m Akbarpur and Tanda, and here relief vras continued, although 

to a constantly-deorensingcxtent, till August. Further, about2,000 
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■persons received grataitous relief from January to September, 
(luriugwBoli period the variations in themimber were very slight, 
iour irorks wore opened by the ^Public Tforlrs Department, under 
■vrliose management' some 20 miles of road were constructed j two 
of .these wore near'Pyznbad and the rest in tbo south-east of the 
clisttiefc. ’ There was also one distriot board work, on which some 
1,600 poisons were employed, and 24 ^dl]age works wore undcr- 
takai-in different places. The operations were conducted on the 
intermediate system' through contractors, and the result was reported 
do have beon.worbh the money spent. This amounted to Bs. 28,445 
•expended under the Public TTorks Doparlmcnl and Rs. 48,814 
'under civil officere, the latter consisting for thomost part of gratuit- 
cas relief while the rest was devoted to assisting village works. 
-Under the operations of the Charitable Relief Fund Rs. 00,271 
were expended, the greater part of the money being given to the cul- 
tivatois for the purchase of cattle and seed grain, and the i-est 
being devoted to 'various purposes, such as gifts of clothing, doles t-o 
mspectable poor persons and grants to a number of weavers in order 
to enable them to start their work. Of the money spent under 
this head, Rk -4,132 wore raised in the district, the rest being 
contiihuted by the Provincial Committee, Generally speaking, 
there were but few signs of real distres-s to bo scon in the district, 
and the. death-rate throughout the famine was never largely in 
ex(^ of the normal. It was, liowevor, reported that there wus 
ft considerable increase in potty burglarias and cattle thefts, chiefly 
by the Chnmats with the object of obtaining food. With tho 
rains of 1897 the scaroity came to an end ; all relief measures were 
toon suspended and the rapid recovery of the district showed that 
the scaroity had not been sufficient to leave any serious results. 
The revenue demand for 1897 was suspondod to tho extent of 
^8.1,82,029, and of this Rs. 1,00,248 wore subsequently remitted, 
.while the vest was collected in tho counso of tho following year. 

_ , The question of prices and their history is very closely connected 
With that of famines. Tho changes and fluctuations thot have occur- 
red in ibis distriot appear to bo very similar to those -which have boon 
ohs^-ed from iame to' time in the adjacent tracts, and tho general 
We, in prices of food-grains that has taken place since annexation 
-is in no wa^ peculiar to Fyzabad. The rates prevailing at different 
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periods in the difTcront bazars of the di'-fcrict exhibit feme varia- 
tioiis; but markets arc now voiy sensitive, and owing to the 
impi-ovomcnt in coinniunicutions and other cntiscs tiie general 
tendency is for such variations to become less and less marked. 
For practical purposes, it will ho suflicient to toko the prices as 
quoted nt the hcndquai tors of the district. Apart from the casual 
references to exceptional latcs prevailing nt vorious times of scarcity, 
thcie arc no records of prices before the British occupation of Oudh. 

In a few cases, as in Ilardoi for instance, .stnti«tic^ arc available to 
show that prior to 1S5G the general rates in Oudh were far lower 
than at the prc.sont time, and tlii-s was also the case in the districts 
of the North-Western Pronneas. The figures for all years sub- 
sequent to ISCO, on the other hand, have been collected and show 
fairly clearly the general tendency towards an increase in the price 
of food grains and the diminished purchasing power of the nijjce. * 
This tendency may l)c siifiicicntly illustrated hy taking a few staple 
grains of the district. 3'’rom 1801 to 1865 prices appear to have 
remained low, although somewhat in excess of tho«o prevailing before 
the mutiny. Wheat averaged 23*8 scjv, barley 35‘S9 sers, jnar 
30'6 sera, gram 29-2 sees and common lico 17*5 sera to the mpeo. 
These figures wore about the goncml average for- Oudh, although, 
as in the similar ease of Lucknow, they were jirobahly influenced 
by the presence of a largo city and nn important export trade, and 
were consequently higher than in the purely agricultural tracts 
.such as Pnrtnhgarli. During the following ton years, from 1SG6 
to 187o, there was a distinct change, clue in part to several had 
seasons and also to more general and external influences. All 
staples showed n marked rise, hut there was a tondonoy to fall 
dmmg the second half of the decade. Wheat averaged 18*42 sm, 
barley 25*16 sera, juur 27*2 sera, gran, 21*7 sera, and common 
11 1 C rupee. Prices remained much the same during 

he Mowing ten years fmm 1876 to 1885. and apart fram a few 
tempo, •aiyvana.tionstherawereno marked indications of rise. • From ■ 

oeeL°nSl ^ 1 ‘^nd this 

irr Fyral,ad,but throughout Oudh and the north of 

ludiagenealy. The phenomenon was not dueto any particular local 

m m to „luo d ator .,ato moro« tmto • 
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‘‘From 1886 lo 1895 .wheat avorngcd ho more than 14’0 barloy 
21‘36 sers, iuar49>U7 Bars, gram 21*8 sers, and common lico 14’46 
8crs to the rupee. During thc'onsoing five years the average prices 
.stood oven Iiighor,' but thifiSvas duo to the famine of 1896-97 and 
.also to, the enormous exports from the district during the next few 
-years to the loss foriunatoly situated parts of India where famine 
still prevailed. Since 1900 jpriccs have shown a tendency to regain 
then old level, and in the case of all the above staples they fell 
steadily till 1903, when they assumed a fairly constant posirion. 
This old level, however, is not that of the early years of British 
rule, but rather that of the seasons folbwing on 1880, when the last 
marked change occurred; and there appears no inason to expect a 
return to the easy rates provailii^ about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It has been estimated that during the currency 
of the -first regular settlethont prices rose all round to the extent of 
some 26‘63 per cent. They have thus, rouglily speaking, kept pace 
•with' the rise in rents and in the revenue demand; but on the other 
hand, the increase in the population has been about 23 per cent., 
and in •the cultivated area only about ten per cent. 

It is difficult to say whether wt^cs have increased to the same 
extent as prices, one reason being that agricultural labour is still 
paid as before in kind, and therefore it -n’ould bo supposed that as 
the value of tho produce has increased, so also has the amount of 
remuneration,. On the other hand, there docs not apjjear to bo 
any marked rise in wages when paid in cash. The average 
monthly wage of an agricultural labourer in 1873 was Rs. 4, and 
. this appears to be the moat that ho mceives at the prosont time. 
The rate is far from being constant, for according to tho official 
'retams from 1895 to 1904 the average for the district ranges from 
Rs, 1-14-0 to Ra. 4 per mensem. It is generally highest in tho 
■' proximity of Fyzabad itself, where tho presence of European 
troops and tho various Government works have a tendency to raise 
the price of labour. Practically, a man working at tho well gets 
two annas a day or ,7^ haoltahd soi's of gram, peas, maizo or juav; 
unhiiskod aico is seldom given, but payment is frequently made in 
kodon, tho amount in this case commonly reaching ton sers. For 
labouiors attached to the farm tho rates are lower, perhaps six sera 
of grain or the like. „ -A general field labourer is not so well paid. 
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and the wages depend on local (m’camstancefl. There is usuallj a 
fair demand for agricultural labour owing to the presence of so 
large a number of Brahman and Rajput landholders and tenants who 
are usually debarred by the laws of their caste from handling the 
plough. The wages of nrtizans vary according to their skill j but 
the general rate of pay docs not scorn to have changed in any way 
since 1873, unless indeed it is fallen. The average for the ton 
years ending 1904 in the case of masons, carpontors or blacksmiths 
ranges from Rs. 6-10-0 to Rs. 7-8-0 per mensem, and even in the 
city of Fyzabad the common wage is said to bo not more than four 
annas a day. 

Weights In measuring areas .the standard bigha of 3,025 square yards 
is generally recognised, but there are many local mcasuros in vari- 
ous parts of the district. The commonest of these kachclia highas 
is equivalent to two-fifths of the standard measure, and is in 
general use in almost all parts. ‘In the Birhar pargann, however, only 
the Government bigJia is employed. In the villages of the Samon- 
pur taluqa and others lying in the Surhurpur pargnua tho biglia 
ordinarily adopted is equal to 16 standard biswas or 2,420 square 
yards, while in so much of the Pirpur estate as lies withm tho 
same pargana it is even larger, amounting to 18 bkvias or 2722*5 
square yards. Measures of weight are subjeet to still greater 
fluctuations. Beades the Government pakka scr of 80 tolas, 
there are other large sers in different parts of the district, as well 
as tho usual variety of small laichcha, measures. Thus in tho 
Akbarpur tahalthe local scr is ordinarily equivalent to 120 stand- 
ard tolas. In the town of Jalalpur again tboro is a local scr of 
123*6 tolas; and in Tanda, Baskhari, Haswar and Richhauchha it 
corresponds in weight to 112*27 standard tolas. Tho small local 
sers are not so frequently used as the panseri of five sers, and this 
is, as in all other parts of Oudh, calculated as consisting of a cer- 
tain number of gandas, the latter being each made up of fom* of 
tho old copper coins known as maddusahi pice. These last are 
for practical purposes 270 grains in weight, so that the ga/nda is 
1,080 grains. In the Pyzabad tahsil the Itachcba ser is equal to SO 
standard foJas, giving a pa?weri of 27,000 grains or 25 gandaa. 
In the Khandansa pargana it is smaller, amounting to 28*17 tolas, 
the pmscri in this case containing roughly 23*5 gandas; while in 
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P^ohHmrath it has as many as 30 gandas, the ser in this pargana 
-boDg otjuivalent to 36’66 Govomment iolcis. Other weights are 
, also to ,ho found in some of the less important bazars, 

' 'V The current rates of interest in the district are generally the latorosfc, 
same' as in the adjoinii^. parts of Oadh, for although Fyzabad 
itself is a commercial centre of some small importance and pos- 
sesses several banking establishments of repute, the general 
fmafidng of agriculturists is conducted, as usual, through the 
agenjy of the small money-lender. The latt6r is commonly the 
village Bania or, as very frequently happens, the landowner him- 
self. ; 

-The rates 'of interest charged vary according to the nature 
of the loan and the position of the borrower. On small loans for 
short periods tho rate is one or two pice per rupee per month. 

The two pico rate is limited to small amounts rouging from Rs. 5 
to Rs, 26 lent in cases of necessity and repaid soon afterwards. 

The only security in such loans is the supposed credit of tho 
borrower calculated on his status in life, his apparent means of 
.repaying, and his former dealings with the lender. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the most common rate of interest on such 
loans is that known as sawed or four annas in the rupee per 
jumuih. Sometimes this is reduced to two per cent, monthly or 
oven loss according to the circumstances. In tho case of petty 
loans made to fruit and vegetable sellers, market gardeners and 
othera the interest is calculated at six pies per rupee per mensem. 
Sometimes also when Rs. 10' are lent the loan is repaid by 
monthly instalments of one mpee for a year. Where, however, tho 
.-Iwrrowor is knoivn to be a person of credit the rate is often as 
low as 12 per cent, per annum. In selling bullocks no interest 
is charged nominally, but tho vendors take a good care to add the 
interest to the real price at the time of selling, ns well as some- 
thing more for the expected litigation. The money is usually 
realized in four instalments paid in Aghan and Baisakh of each 
year and-at the time of selling only one rupee is taken as earnest- 
money or puTichhi, i.e. holding the tail. The custom, liow- 
evor, apjiears to be dying out o\ving to tho dishonesty of the 
-vendors in bringing false suits. In the case of small loans with 
security, such as ornaments, tho rate is commonly somewhat 
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lower, but often amounts to ns much as sawai, as Uio pledge is only 
considered a collateral security. The rate charged in morigages 
of real property varies according to the circumstances. TaliKjddrs 
can obtain loans on the security of their estate at rates rang- 
ing from eight to ten per cent, or sometimes oven lower. Smill 
zamindars pay from 12 to 15 per cent, according to tbeir 
credit and the nature of their title to the property in question. 
Whore possession accompanies the mortgage the interest paid is loss, 
to the extent of one-third or onc-half. A higher rate is charged 
in the case of mortgage of specific plots than w'hcn a village is tho 
security, probably because in the latter instance tho mortgagee 
obtains somo sayar from the uncultivated land and the teiiants, 
or possibly because ho obtains some land as his own sir as w'cll. 
The rate in mortgages of houses is nearly the same as for land, bnt 
a little higher, in order to meet the costs of repairs or to p|:ovido 
against tho removal of the materials by the debtor. Where money 
is lent on groves tho interest ordinarily consists of the prodube and 
the dead or fallen wood, though sometimes a cash payment js also 
charged. Loans of grains for agricultural purposes, generally 
known as bisar, arc of two lands. In one, known as JthkvJiat, 
grain is lent for sowing or for the suppoi't of the cullivator during 
tho sowing season, and is repaid after harvest together witii half 
tho original weight advanced, by way of interest. Tins is tho 
general custom, but some have reduced the rate to ten or fifteen 
sers in the maund. The other form is called agJii, and is a 
cash loan for the same purposes. The interest, how'ever, is not paid 
in cash, but in grain, the rate bring 7^ sers in the kharif or 3^ sers 
in the rabi for each rupee lent. 

In the city of Fyzabad there are four regular banks belonging 
to joint stock companies, while there are several large private 
firms, as well as two or three in Tanda and one or two in 
Akbarpur. The Oudh Commercial Bank, Limited, was established 
in July, 1881 j it is the oldest concern of the kind under native 
management in India and has steadily increased in proq[)erity 
since its foundation, for many years paying a dividend of ten 
per cent. The Aj odhy a Bank, Limited, dates from October, 1894 ; 
and though a somewhat smaller concern, has a working capital of 
six lakhs and has for some lame paid a dividend of eight per 
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coat. The Kashmiri Bank^ Limited, was founded in 1882 and 
wasoriginallj' started by a Kashmiri bankor of Fy/abad ; it was 
intended at lirst for the bcnedt of tho Kashmiri coinmuiiity 
alone, but. was Bubsoquonlly opened to the public generally. 
Though smaller than tho other banks it conducts a flourishing 
business, cspociallj' in connection with tho Fyzabad markets. 
Lastly, there is the Fyzabad Small }joau Company, Limited, in 
Fatchganj. This was established in 1894 by a body of fifty 
traders of Fyzabad, "who contributed a capital of Rs. 5,000 with 
the object of affording loans to small doalers and othons, to bo 
repaid by monthly instalments on the system known as ugahi. 
Village banks have rocentl)' boon started in tho district and 
seven, are now working in different places with fair success. They 
arc managed hy a central organization with a total capital of 
some Rs. 3,000 divided into Rs. 50 shares. The banks have not 
boon officially fostered, and the number will probably increaso 
in the near futuro. 

Owing chiefly to tho presence of tho two largo towns of 
Fyzabad and Tanda, the industries and manufaotm’cs of the 
district arc of more importance than in any otiicr part of Oudh 
except Lucknow. The industrial population is uunsually largo 
for Oudh, amounting to about 18 per cent, of the whole — a propor- 
tion which is only exceeded in Lucknow. Tho most important 
industry is that of cotton weaving, which is very extensively 
practised in Tanda and other small towns such as Jalalpur and 
Akbarpur. Connected with this are tho crafts of dyeing and 
j)'rinting for which Tanda has long been famous. Tho returns of 
the last census show that 34,697 persons in this district w'ore 
engaged in cotton weaving and allied industries ; most of those 
people arc employed in the manuffictm*e of tho ordinary country 
cloth, which calls for no special mention, but a small proportion 
of the Tanda weavers still manufacture the fine muslins for 
which that place has so long been justly famous. 

The. manufactures of Tanda are said to dato from tho time of 
Rawab Saadat Ali Khan, but tho origin of the craft is not clear. 
Tanda largely owes its prosiJority to Muhammad Hayat of Rasul- 
.pur, during -whose Ume tho town became largely populated by 
'Musalmau Julahas and Hindu Katw'as, who wore alike famous 
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for their plrill and for the beauty and fineness of the fabrics they 
produced. In process of time a large trade in cloth sprung up and 
several Europeans became connected mth it. A Mr. John Scott is 
said to have had an immense establishment in the to'^vn, where all 
the cloth made in the bazar was brought to be -vvashed and bleached. 
All the washermen seem to have been in his pay, and for 
the security which they enjoyed a tax of eight annas a score was 
readily paid by the weavers of the place to Mr. Scott for permis- 
sion to use his establishment. This gentleinan appears to have 
left Tanda about the close of the eighteenth century, and have 
been succeeded by other Europeans. One w'as Mr. James Orr, 
who is said to have been a paymaster in the British service, and 
who built a large house at Tanda, where he died at the age of 80 
in 1832. His tomb stands between Tanda and Mubarakpur. 
3e introduced great reforms in the manufacilare of cotton fabrics, 
importing patterns of table-cloths, towels and other articles from 
Europe ; he also improved the art of printing and introduced new 
designs of great beauty. Another was Mr. Johannes, who also 
was engaged in the trade for many years. In 1862 there were 
1,122 looms in Tanda, but a serious decline set in owing to the 
cotton famine, and in 1874 the number had sunk to 875. Since 
then the trade has recovered considerably and there are now 
some 1,150 looms in the town. At the present time about 30 per 
cent, of the inhabitants of Tanda are engaged in weaving, but 
only a few families produce the famous jamdani, which is the 
speciality of the tOAvn. This fabric is a fine muslin woven with 
very fine counts of yarn, 1^0 or 175 and sometimes even 200, in 
pieces 3 J yards long. The length of a piece or tlv(m used to bo 
9| yards, but these are no longer woven owing to the absence of 
purchasers. As it is, the market is very limited owing to the 
high prices, and the weavers now make pUin muslin in place of 
the flowei;cd Jamdani in order to earn their livelihood. Ten 
different kinds of jemdemi' are manufactured in the town, 
varying both in quality and in the design Woven into the fabric. 
The most expensivo is known as penc/t, the price being Bs. 50 
per than; in this muslin there is an admixture of silk. Other 
costly kinds avo caUed juJd and hhaya hcl harik, which are 
embroidered Snth fnuts and floAYors, and each cost Es. 35; whilo 
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some of trlie cheaper lands arc hhava, hel, Dixtrqa, and cJuxnd tara, 
deriving their names from the different patterns employed. The 
other industries of Tanda include dyeing, printing and glazing cloth 
' as well as the manufacture of the shuttles used in n’eaving and 
the blocks for printing ; the latter have a customary price, whether 
the work on them is much or little. The ordinary cloths have a 
variety of good patterns, while the printing designs are also of a high 
character, though their effect is often spoilt by the dyes employed. 
Glazing is done with stones set in die end of clumsy swinging 
beams, travelling over smooth boards. Tho process is known as 
glumtai, and tho instrument is called a unohra. The cloth woven 
■'locally is not dyed or printed, although most of the commoner 
fabrics are woven with dyed yarn. All tho material usod for 
printing is imported. 

The weaving done elsewhere in tho district is of the ordinary 
doscription, and few of the othoi- manufactures call for any special 
mention. That of indigo was once a flourisliing business, and there 
is still a number of factories, all under native management, in 
different parts of the district. The outturn in 1900 was some 
1,185 mounds valued atBs. 1,38,000; but the business has declinod 
in prosperity very largely of late years and the amount produced 
has shrunk with the profits; most of the factories are closed, 
and many have been dismantled. Sugar-boiling and refining 
is an industry of some importance, and there are many flourishing 
Concerns, also under native management. The pottery of tho 
district is of tho usual description and presents but few features of 
interest. It may be noted that the potters frequently apply a 
metallic glaze, both the common yellow or ph'vd obtained from load 
and zinc, and also a red glaze produced by tho addition of small 
quantities of red oxide of mercury — a practice which appears to be 
peculiar to this district. Glass is made in several places by the 
Lunlyas from tho rcli obtained on mar land. This reh is scraped 
off the surface, collected in heaps and surrounded with a ridge of 
earth about a foot high. It is then mixed with well water and 
after standing for five or six days tho pure reh comes to the top 
by evaporation. ^Vhen sufficient has been collected in this manner 
it is thrown into a kiln and heated for 24 hours until all moisture 
disappears. It is then taken out and mixed with tho other 
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ingredients, such as saltpetre and iron oxide, Finm the rough gln*!s 
thus obtained bangles are largely made in this district, and at 
times enormous quantities arc to be seen in the Fyxabad markets, 
'U'hcncc they aM exported to the surrounding traots. There is but 
little ^YOod-ca^'ing now in the flietrict, although in former days 
the industry must have flourished, judging from the finely caiTcd 
doors in Fyzabad and elsewhere, frequently adorned with tlic fish 
crest, the emblem of tho Oudh Nawab Wazirs. There arc still a 
few vnistris who practise woodH3ar'\'ing, but the best work to be 
seen is that on tho thappas or w'ood blocks for cotton printing at 
Tanda. 

Frado. The manufactures of the district constitute but a small pro- 

portion of tho export trade, which, as elsewhere, consists for the most 
part of food grains, such as wheat, rice and maize. There arc no 
figures available to show tho amount of the trade of tho district, 
and tho railway statistics aro unroliablo inasmuch as a considerable 
proportion of tho grain exported comes from Sultanpur on the 
south and some also from Gonda and Basti to the north. In 
former days Fyzabad was the groat collecting centre for eastern 
Oudh and largo quantities of sugar from Basti and Azamgarh, 
and timber from Khcri and Bahraich, wore brought here to be 
distributed to Cawnporo and other distant markets. Tho 
extension of tho railway system has, Iiowevor, greatly altered 
the course of tho trade routes, ns tho exports from the north of 
the Ghagra are now carried for tho most part nlongtho Bengal .and 
North-'Westorn Railway, while the completion of tho. line from 
Allahabad to Fyzabad is certain to cause a similar diversion of 
trade to the south. Fyzabad is still an important market, Avith 
a heavy export trade in grain, hides, opium, cloth, sugar and 
tobacco. Most of this is rail-borne, but a certain proportion 
still goes by river either in sailing-boats or in steamers. Of tho 
local markets those along the railway show a tendency to attract 
tho bulk of the trade, and this is especially the case with 
Goshainganj and Akbarpur. 

iMarkots, In the appendix will be found a list of all tho markets in 
tho district, showing the day or days on which bazars aro held. 
"Very few of these, hoAvevor, are of more than local importance, 
tho majority merely serving as feeders to the central marts and 
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supplying tho modost needs of the agvicnltuvul populations. 
Morkefe mainly follow the trade Routes and as the latter chimgOj 
they alter in importanco. In former days the chief cojninorcial 
highway was the Ghagrn, and from this cause Eaunahi, Fyzabad, 
Iltifatganj and Tanda rose to prominence. The Tons, too, 
was largely used for the conveyanee of merchandise : hence tho 
bazare that sprung up at Akbarpur, Jalalpur and Nagpur. The 
old roads also provided sites for local markets, and many wore 
built aloi^ them by the Nawabs and other p)ersons of distinction. 

Such wore Amanigau], Darshaunagar, Shaliganj, Sultanpur and 
many others, which stiU retain some shadow of their former trade. 

The development of the road system under tho British Govorn- 
menb made commimicatiou far easier and modidod the trade 
routes, the general tendency being towards tho concentration of 
trade in the larger towns such as Tanda, Fyzabad and Akbarpur, 
all of these being important junctions on the lines of commimica- 
tion. Tho railway counteracted this influence, and introduced 
another, change in tho direction of attracting all the trade to the 
bazars along its course. Thus the outlying markets have suiTorod at 
the expense of those along tho line of railway. Even Tand a, though 
connected with tho lino by a short metalled road, and Jalalpur, 
which is similarly situated, have declined in commerce, if not in 
population, in favour of Akbarpur and Malipur, while at tho 
same time thrmng bazars have spiung up at Goshninganj, Sohwal 
and elsewhere. The now railway to Allahabad will doubtless 
have a similar effect on tho markets of tho Bilcapur tahsil, and 
Bhadarsa and Khajurahat will soon possess most of tho trade 
which was formerly distributed among scattered bazars such as 
Haringtonganj, Haidarganj, Darabganj and Sliahganj. 

Another list given in the appendix shows aE tho larger fairs jrairs. 
^Id in this district with their names and dates. Several of these 
are of great importanco, both from a religious and commercial 
]3oint of view. It is probably true that, as elsowhcro, tho amount 
of business done at these assemblages shows a tendency to decrease, 
owing chiefly to the establishment of permanent markets arising 
from the improvement in moans of communication which renders 
commercial operations practicablo at all seasons of tbo year, 
whereas formerly the great religious gatherings afforded an 
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opportunity for the mercliants wldch did not occur at other 
times. The fairs of Fyzabad may be divided into two categories, 
the one comprising those hold in connection with Ajodhya and 
its sacred neighbourhood, and the other those obsoiwod in different 
parts of the district and deriving their origin from special deities 
or local saints. Of the latter class few are of any size or 
importance. Many of them occur on the ordinary Hindu and 
Musalman festivals and are of a purely religious character, such 
are the Eamlila in Kuar, the Bam-ka-Biali or Kama’s wedding in 
Aghan, the Jamdutiya in Kartik, and the Sheoratri in Phagun. 
These are observed in almost every town or large village, and 
present no peculiar features. Similarly among the Musalmans 
the Muharram and Id festivals arc celebrated in Fyzabad, 
Akbarpur, Shahzadpur, Lorpur, Tanda and other places with 
large Muhammadan populations. In Fyzabad the “Mishndi” 
day is specially celebrated. Besides these there arc numerous 
bathing fairs, in addition to those at • Ajodhya, along the 
Ghagra and in many other towns and villages. Those chiefly 
occur in Chait and on the full moon of Knrtik, the best attended 
being those at Dhemuaghat in Mangalsi, Dilasiganj and Snrwa 
in Amsin, at Tanda and at Pirthmipur, Haswar and Chahora 
in Birhar. Of the fairs more or less peculiar to this district 
mention may be made of the Surajknnd gatherings in honour 
of the sun, at Darshannagar and Eampur Bhagan, the former 
being one of the largest in the district. At Mansapur in 
Akbarpur a great bathing fair is held in Chait and Knrtik in the 
tank excavated about 1805 by a faqk, named Nibal Das, who 
brought hither water from all the most sacred spots in India. 
In the same pargana is the shrine of Shah Ramzan, a saint who 
accompanied Makhdum Ashraf to Oudh 5 a fair is held here in 
the month of Eamzan and is attended by some 3,000 persons. 
The martyr prince, Saiyid Salar Masaud, is commemorated at 
Ashrafpur-Barwa in Akbarpui’ and also at Tanda in the month 
of Jeth. Of a similar nature is the fair in honour of Makhdum 
Ashraf at Easulpui’-Dargah in Birhar, a very large gathering 
^hich lasts for a month and is still of some commercial signi- 
fioance. Other large fairs are those of Shaikh Harnn at Tanda* 
at the sarfiad of Gobind Das,' a renowned mendicant of a centiuy 
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ago, at AlirauU iu Birliar daring the month of Aghan ; at Bbiaon 
in Surhurpur in honour of Miran Sihib or Saiyid Masaud, an 
early Arab immigrant to those parts ; the Astik fair at Dih Pura 
Bii'bal in Pachhimrath on the Nag Panohmi in Sawan j and the 
Jhula or swinging fair at Goshainganj. 

.> 'All these are- entirely put into the ehado by the great fairs at 
Ajodhya, the birthplace of Eama. Most of them occur at regular 
intervals, but from time to time extraordinary fail's occur and are 
attended by vast throngs of pilgrims from all parts. Of. the 
formor the largest is tho Ramnaumi in Chait, when some 400,000 
persons congregate in the sacred city. Next comes the Jhula or 
swinging fair in Sawan, wHoh has grown immensely in popularity 
of lata years ,aad is now attended during the course of a week or 
ton days by some 300,000 oouls ; many of the swings erected for 
,tho gods in the temples arc of a very elaborate characteBt and gor- 
geous design, 'In Kartik two other large fans are held : one on 
tho 9th, when the jictA'ihrama or, circnmnmhulation of the city 
takes place j and the other at the full moon, when some 200,000 
, persons collect for bathing in the Ghagra. Other smaller assem- 
blages are those at Lachhmanghat in Sawan and at the Bashisht- 
kund in Bhadon. . The arrangements on such occasions are made 
by the munidpal authorities, but a lai-ge staff of magistrates and 
poUoe has always to be on the spot. There used to bo a large 
fair at Guptarghat in Kartik, but soon after the occupation of 
the cantonment it was transferred to Ajodhya and no gathering 
is now allowed in the Guptar iiark. 

. Of tho special or occasional fairs the host known is the 
Gobind Duadashi. Such a fair took place in 1877, when a crowd 
■of a million or more assembled unexpectedly, and no provision 
was made for dealing with the throng. So great was the crush 
that 67 people were trodden to death and many others injured. 
Since then the roads in tho city have been much improved and 
systematic, arrangements put in force. An attempt was made to 
hold another such fair at the time of tho last census in 1901, but 
the necessary aslronomicar conditions were not all present' and 
the fair was of small proportions, not a quarter of a million 
persons being present.' The requisite conditions for tho Gobind 
Duadashi are those ; the day must be a Sunday and the 12th of 
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tho second half of Phagun ; tho moon must bo in Scorpio, the sun in 
Aquarius, and Jupiter in Sagittarius ; it should fall in the ^uhha, 
or eighth of the 27 lunar asterisms or nahslmtras, that is, the 
moon must be between 93“ 20' and 106“; and, lastly, the yoga 
must be tho shobhm or fifth. The yoga is a mere computation 
obtained by adding together the degrees of the sun and moon, 
reducing to minutes, and dividing by 800. There are 27 yogas 
in the ecliptic, and the fifth begins when the combined positions 
of tho sun and moon first amount to 63“ 20' and ends at 66“ 40'. 
These seven conditions make up the^arai or series of conjunctions, 
and on tho rare occasions when they coincide bathing in the Ghagra 
is as efficacious as bathing at all the sacred places in India. 

The district is well supplied with means of communication, 
both by rail, road and river. Prior to annexation, roads were 
few in number and inferior, tlie only highway of impoiianco being 
that frem Fyzabad to Lucknow, while another led south to Sultan- 
pur ; railways were non-existent, but the Ghagra was probably 
used to a larger extent than at the present time. At annexation 
several of the existing roads were raised and improved, and now 
lines were surveyed ; but the work was soon stopped by the troubles 
of 1857. After tho mutiny tho district was rapidly opened out; 
roads were constructed in every direction, and in twelve years there 
were 488 miles of road in the district, of wliich sixty wore metalled. 
During the past thirty years large additions have been made to 
the total length of road, which in 1904 amounted to over 750 
miles, excluding the numerous metalled roads within the Fyzabad 
eantonments and the municipaUties of Fyzabad, Ajodhya and 
Tanda. Most of the unmetalled roads are well laid out and are 
maintained in good order, being in almost all oases passable for 
cart traffic throughout the year. 

The first Ime of railway constracted in the district was the 
present loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway system. 
The section between Barn Bank! and Fyzabad was opened for 
traffic on the 25th of November, 1872. On the 10th of June in 
the following year an additional length of 36 from Fyz- 
abad to Akbarpur, was completed; tho portion from Akbarpur 
to Malipur followed on tho 2nd of March, 1874, and the further 
section to Bilwai in jlaunpur was thrown open in the ensuing 
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)»onth: The total length within this cliekict iti about GS miles. 
The stations ‘on this lino, in addition to those already men- 
tioned; are at Baragaon, Sohwal, Ajodhya or Ranupali, Danshan- 
nngar, Bilharghat, Tandauli, Goshainganj and Katahii. Tho short 
and little used branch line from Fyzabad to Ajodhya ghat was 
opened on tho 16th of November, 1886. From the latter station 
passengers have to cross tho Ghagra by, a bridge of boats, 
roplacod by a steamer during tho rains, to roach the Lakar- 
mandi ghat station of tho Bengal and North-lVostom Bailway 
on the Gonda side of the river. In November, 1901, sanction 
was' given for the construction of a line from Fyzabad to Allah- 
abad, and the section from tho former to Sultanpur was completed 
on tho 1st of February, 1904 j through communication with Allah- 
abad' was open from tho beginning of 1906. Tho line runs duo 
south from Fyzabad station parallel to the trank road to Allah- 
abad,' and .has stations at jBharatkund near Bhadarsa, and at 
Khajurahat. 

The roads of the district are partly provincial and partly 
local.' The former are maintained by the Public Works Depart- 
ment/ to which is* also entiusted the work of keeping in repair 
the local' metalled roads and the bridges and culverts on other 
roads; the cost of all works on local roads is met by tho district 
board. The provincial roads aro the most important in tho dis- 
trict and are throe in number. They comprise the Oudh trank road 
.from Fyzabad to Bara Banki, Lucknow and Ca^vnporo, which runs 
west, parallel to tho Ghagra and a little to tho south of the course of 
the old Nawabi road of Shuja-ud-daula, which was bordered in 
many places by magnificent avenues of tamarind trees ; the main 
'road from Fyzabad to Allahabad, passing through Bikapur, and 
built soon after tho mutiny; and a short section of the road from 
Fyzabad' to' Gorakhpur and BastL This runs from Fyzabad to 
. Ajodhya and there crosses the Ghagra by the bridge of boats. The 
average cost of maintenance of these roads is about Bs. 380 per 
mile.annually, ^ ' 

. A list of all tho roads in tho district will be found in the 
appendix, and their position may be seen in tho map. They aro 
officially divided into four classes, designated ns first class metalled 
- roads,’, bridged and drained, throughout; second class roads, 
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unmolallccl, partially bridgctlmulilrainoil ; fifth cla'?roatl'SjCleftrt.>(l, 
partially bridged atid drained; and fixth cla-'< road-j, clrnrcd 
oidy. The metalled roads c<^t nnmially uhinit IN. 200 per mile 
for inaintcuance. ^riio ino«t important are tho~o from Atbarpnr 
to Tnnda and from .Talnlpiir to ^^nlipllr ‘•taiion, and sIkhi 
portions of the roads from Vy^abad to Rni JJaridi and iTnnnpnr. 
Tlio principal second class roads aic tbo cintinuaiions of tlu- two 
last, both of tt'bich ate bridped throughout ; that from Maya f-n 
the Jaunpiir road to Taiida, Ilaslchnri and Animgarh; that from 
Tnnda to Surliurpur on thcJatinpur road ; and that from Tandn 
to Balrampur and tbo Azamgarb district, this being tlio chief 
highway from the remoto pargnna of Birhar. The co.t nf 
upkeep for thc “0 roads i? about R«. 20 per mile for earthwork and 
IN. S for culverts and bridges. The fifth and ■•i.vth class, rKoN 
arc of merely local importance, but they arc well laid out and 
few parts of tho district hove any lack of means of communica- 
tion. The former c.jst nijout Rs. 17-S-O and the latter Rs. ft per 
mile for their annual inninlcnnncc. 

Before the eoiistrnction of tho railway there was a .series of 
dak bungalows along the provincial roads, but at present tho only 
existing institution of thi« nature is nt Fyzahnd it-elf. The old 
bungnlow.s have been converted into in.sjK'ction-houscs for the use 
of tbo district officials. On tho Lucknow rood there are bunga- 
lows at Barni near Mubnminndpnr on the Bara Baiiki border, 
and nt Rnunahi, where there is also a largo military cnoamping- 
gronud. On the Sultanpur road the only hungalow i.s nt Bika- 
pnr near tho tahsil; here is nu enc.ainping-gr(mnd, the next 
stage being Kurcbhar in tho Sultanpur diflrict;on tho road to 
Rai Bareli there aro cncanjpiiig-ground.s nt Borun or De«ria 
and Milkipur, tho latter place nNo po'-scssing an in?j)oction 
bungalow. Other road bnngnlow.s arc nt Ajodbya, Akbaq)iir and 
Tandn. A railway bungalow nt Go.slininganj is al«o hold by the 
district board on rent as an inspection-house. Tho only saraU 
maintained by Govornmont arc tlioso at Fyzabad and Biknpnr. 

Tho Ghngra is navigable throughout its length in this district 

by boats of considerable tonnage. In former years it wos very 
oxtonsivoly used, and for some time it sneccssfully competed 
with the railway. Steamers were brought up to Fyzabnd as 
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early as 1868, when tliey were used to convey troops from Bengal 
for ■ the suppression of the mutiny by Brigadier Roworoft. 
Recently a regular line of steamers has been established between 
Ajodhya and the riverside towns of Bengal. The boats are of 
the ‘stern-wheel typo and carry a heavy cargo. The calling 
stations in this district are at Kamharia, Birhar, Ohahora, Mandi, 
Naurahni, Tanda, Saloni, Sarwa, Dilaaganj and Dalpatpur. They 
bring up from Calcutta merchandise of every description for all 
aip-oountry stations, which is sent on by goods train. The great 
traffic in rice and grain, which in former years was carried down 
the river to Patna, has now disappeared : the river is still prob- 
ably the cheapest method of transport, but the time taken in the 
passage is very great and the more expeditious system of the 
railway is generally preferred. The only other navigable river 
is the Tons, which is at most seasons practicable for boats of five 
tons burthen as far as Akbarpur j but the traffic on it is very small. 

A list of all the ferries in the district will be found in the Ferriei. 
appendix. The most important are those over the Ghagra, almost 
all of which are managed by the authorities of the districts on 
the northern side of the river. There are four ferries leading to 
the Gonda district, two of them being worked by the Gonda 
district board, while one, Miranghat, belongs to Fyzabad, and the 
other, which crosses from Lakarmandi to Nayaghat, is leased to 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway for Rs. 6,600 annually. 

The ferry here takes the form of a bridge of boats during the dry 
weather and a steamer in the rains. No less than seventeen ferries 
lead to the Basti district, and all of these are managed from the other 
side with the exception of those at Tihura and Chandipur, which 
are under the control of the Fyzabad district board. One ferry, 
Kamharia, gives access to Gorakhpur, and the income is credited to 
this district. The annual receipts from ferries are shown in the 
appendix.* 


* Appendix, TabTo XV. 
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The People. 


The firsb onumoration of the inhabitants of tho district was 
mado in 1860, together ■svith that of tho rest of Oiidh. Fyaabad 
had not thon assumed its modem form, but according to tho returns 
it appears that the population of tho present area of tho distiict 
was 1,024,652, giving an average density of 616 persons to tho 
sq^uarc mile. This was a higher figure than in any other part of 
Oudh except Bara Banki and Lucknow ; tho largo average was 
partly due to tho presence of tho cities of Pyzubad and Ajodbya, 
the rate for pargana Haveli Oudh bang 1,044; but it was no loss 
than 800 in Mangalsi, which adjoins Bara Banki, and in no par- 
gana was it less than 618. Doubts have boon expressed ns to tho 
accuracy of this enumorotion, tho first of its kind to bo attempted 
in Oudh, but at any rate thoro docs not appear to have boon hero 
any bver-statomont of the total as was almost undoubtedly tho 
case in several other district'. 

Tho next census took place eleven years later in 1881, and in 
the, meantime tho famines of 1874 and 1877 had occurred, and 
thoro had boon also several sovero opidomics of fever and other 
diseases to retard tho growth of tho population. Tho total was 
1,081,410, shoAving an increase of 56,767 persons, and giving n 
density of 640 porsons to the square mile, Tho district thus 
surpassed Bara Bank! in this respect, but was still second to 
Lucknow in Oudh, and was some distance behind A^nmgarh and 
the Benares division. 

During the next- ten years tho population increased by leaps 
and bounds. The past decade had been a period of unusual pros- 
perity and every district of Oudh showed a remarkable rise, while 
‘ in' none save Gonda was it more rapid than in Fyaabad. Tho 
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total nunibor of inhabitants was 1,216,959, no less than 135,640 
in excess of the previous figure. The density rose to 703*7 persons 
to the square mile, but the relative position of J^zabad to the rest 
of the provinces remained unchanged. 

From 1891 to 1901 the rate of increase was not maintained, 
and the population remained stationary or even declined. The 
cause lay partly in the famine of 1897 and the result may also to 
some extent be ascribed to epidemics and to emigration. The 
nominal total population in 1901 was 1,225,374, shelving on excess 
of only 8,415 over the former figure. Even tliis was fictitious, 
for, allowing for the mda pilgrims mentioned below, there was 
really a decrease of about 12,000 persons. Tho density roso nomi- 
nally to 717*8 to the square mile. Fyzabod still remained behind 
Lucknow of tho Oudh distriots, but had outstripped Azamgarh; 
and the only portions of tho United Provinces with a greater 
density wore the BalUa, Benares and Jaunpur districts of tho 
Benares division. If tho dty poirulations be excluded, tho relative 
position changes somewhat: Barn Banld being substituted for Luck- 
now in Oudh, while Azamgarh takes thoqrlace of Benares. Tho 
enumeration was made on the 1st of March, a day before a pre- 
tended Oobind Luadashi fair at Ajodhya, and the conoourso of 
pilgrims would have tended to give a false impression os to the 
total population of tliis district had not elohorate precautions boon 
taken for enumerating the visitors from other parts in their own 
distriots. The result was very satisfactory, but still 26,728 per- 
sons, or perhaps one-tenth of the total number of pilgrims, were 
found in Ajodhya who had not already been dealt with at their 
homes and had consequently to be included in the total of this dis- 
trict. Nearly one-fifth of these belonged to Allahabad, while the 
rest came from many other districts. 

The available statistics do not show any marked result in the 
growth or otherwise of the population from migration. In 1901 it 
was ascertained that 90*12 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
natives of the district, 7*1 per cent, of contiguous districts, and 
2*78 per cent, were born elsewhere. Thus there was altogether 
9*88 per cent, of immigrants, a slightly lower propoi-tion than in 
1891. On the other hand, the number of emigrants from the dis- 
trict was but small, and failed to balance the access of strength 



Of all the persons enumorated in India as born in Fyzabnd, only 
9*23 per cent, were found in otlior districts. The result is prob- 
ably; howovor, deceptive; for numbers of persons emigrate from 
Fyznbad to Burma; the "West Indies and clsewberO; and the readi- 
ness of the people to embark on foreign enterprise is greater than 
formerly. From 1886 to 1901 no less than 21,526 emigrants from 
tills district wore registered. Over half the number went to Bri- 
tish Giuana and Trinidad; Avhile the rest wont to Natal, Mauri- 
tius, Jamnio.T,, Fiji and Surinam, and a few to Saint Lnoia. In 
India large numbers go to Rangoon, the Bengal coal-mines and the- 
tea districts of Assam. 

- At the census of 1869, the only towns with more than 6,000 
inhabitants were Fyzabad, Ajodhya, Tanda, J alalpur and Akbarpur. villages. 
In 1881 the district contained 2,676 inhabited towns’ and villages, 
of which 2,606 had loss than ono thousand inhabitants, and 136 
others undor 2,000, while those with a population of over 6,000 
worn the same as before with the addition of Raunahi. At the 
next census out of a total of 2,684 towns and villages 2,465 
contained under 1,000 persons apiece; 180 others under 2,000 
and five over 5,000. These last were the samo os before, for 
Ajodhya was now amalgamated with Fyzabad. In 1901 the 
total number of inhabited villages and towns was 2,670, with an 
average population of 451 persons. As many as 2,456 had undor 
a thousand inhabitants, 176 less than two thousand, and 34 less 
than five thousand. The larger towns were the Stame as before, 
save that Raunahi had dropped out of tho list. The urban popula- 
tion comprises that of tho municipalities, canlonments, and Act XX 
towns, whilo all the rest is classed as rural, this including the 
small towns not administered under any Act. The former amounted 
to 125,100 persons or about 12 per cent, of the whole — o figure 
•u'hich is very high for Oudh. Of this, howovor, no loss than 
75,085 represents the population of the municipality and canton- 
ment of Fyzabad, aud 19,863 that of Tanda, so that with tho 
■ exception of these two places thoro is not a town of any size in 
tho district, which in almost all respects closely resembles the 
rest of the agricultural tracts of Oudh. The villages are of tho 
usual character, with a central site and numerous scattered barn- 
dobs j they are larger in the Mangalsi p'nrgaiia than elsewhere, 
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Mid in the oastorn linlf of the dklrict tlicy nre genctnlly more 
nggrogiilioni of smnll kites', oxcojit in tho {-ontherH portion of 
pnrgnun Akbnrpiir, whoro plnins prevail. The hon-'fs 

aro for tho most part built of mud, with tiled roofs in preference 
to thatch, probably n« being le^c cxpoicd to tho danger of fire. In 
tbc old Mtiaalninti qapbas bride hon=es arc generally to be teen. 
Most of tho town-s are in n ilouri'-hing condition and have largely 
grown since annexation. 

Of the whole population at the last census were 

males and 605,071 female?. Every enumemtian has shown an 
excess of innlc^, but the disprojrirlion between the sexes has 
apparently dccrcn'iod to a largo extent since tbc first censti? ef 
1860. There wore then only 0 1*7 female? to every hundred males, 
but it was supposed that there hud been a considernblo conoful- 
ment of women on that occasion, and it was reported that many 
of tho people loft the district in order to avoid cnnmornlion. In 
1881 the proportion ro'.c to OS, nnd in 1801 to 08*7. At the la-t 
census it was only 07*8, but possibly tho result is mislaiding on 
account of tho pilgrims who attended tho Ajodhyn fair, tho con- 
course including far more men than women. This theory is sujv 
ported by tho fact that t ho excess of male* was far greater in tho 
^F 3 *znbad tnhsil than elsewhere, although some allowance must Iw 
made for the prosonco of tho garrison, while it was very small in 
Tnndn and Akbarpur, nnd in Biknpur Avonion actually outnum- 
bered the men by nearly 3,000. Tho constitution of tho popula- 
tion from this point of view is very himilnr to that of tbc adjoin- 
ing districts Ba<!ti, Gondn nnd Bara Bnuki, in all of wliidi, how- 
ever, the difference is more marked. To tho csist and so\Jth tho 
disproportion vanidies, SuUanpur and Aznmgnrh showing a larger 
proportion of fcnwlos than of ninlos. F\-zabnd lints occupies a 
position midway bctwcon the cactern and western districts of the 
United Provincosj in tho former fcnialos preponderate, while 
throughout tho latter males exceed females in number, tho cHffer- 
enco becoming more marked ns wo proceed westwards. Tlio 
pbonomonon appears to bo mainly due to natural causes, ns it 
exists to an equal extent among Hindus nnd Mupalmans alike, 
and cannot be ascribed to infanticide, n.s nithough tho crime was 
undoubtedly prevalent in the district before annexation the 
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difibrence botweou.tbe numorical position of the soxes is not suffi- 
ciently morked among tho Rajputs and othor castes addicted to tho 
practice to \?arrant any such presumption at the present time. 

Classihcd accor'ding to religions, the population in 1901 con- 
sisted of 1,086,637 Hindus, 136,095 Mtisalmans, 1,602 Chris- 
tians, 762 Sikhs, 297 Arya-^, 63 Jains, eight Buddhists, five 
Parsis and five Jews. Hindus thus amounted to 88*68 por cent, 
of tho whole and Musalmans to 11*11 per cent. The number of 
the latter is small, being far loss proportionately than in tho 
adjoining districts save Sultanpur, whore it is practically tho 
same. This is somewhat remarkable in a district wliich contains 
one of the old centres of Muhammadan government and whore a 
largo proportion of tho laud is hold by Musalmans. Another 
noticeable feature is that Fyzal)ad is one of tho very few dis- 
tricts in the United Provinces, and tho only one in Oudh save 
Lucknow,, in which the Musalmans do not exhibit a tendency to 
increase more rapidly than their Hindu neighbours. Generally 
it has been observed that tho former are cither more long lived or 
more piolific than the latter, Avhothor on account of their more 
liberal diet or the fact that they do not as a rule include among 
their numbers so largo a proportion of tho very poor as do the 
Hindus; but hero the reverse is the case, possibly owing to the 
fact that, as in Lucknow, tho Musalmans chiefly belong to tho 
larger towns, and that city life produces deterioration. In 1881 
there wore 11*62 per cent, of Musalmans and 88*36 per cent, of 
Hindus, and the relative predominance of tho latter has steadily 
increased ever since. 

Of tho other religions there is but little to say. The Sikhs 
wore more numerous in Ryzabad than in any other part of Oudh 
at the time of tho census, but this was accidental owing to tho 
presence of a Sikh clement in tho cavalry then in cantonments. 
Tho rest are mainly in tho police and other service. The Jews, 
Parsls and Buddhists all belonged to Pyzabad itself. Of the 
Jains, 41 belonged to the Fyznbad tah«il and tho rest to Tanda, 
In Ajodhya there are several Jain temples, erected at different 
times by member.* of this faith. The founder of Jainism, Adinath, 
and four otherti of the twenty-four tirthankarae or hierarchs were 
born at Ajodhya. It would consequently appear that this 
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religion wn** very long jigoi -fAl>lt-.befl but n'^nf’of th'-p'.i-’.lnt*. 
toniplo'! nro of nny gn-ftf «ntH|iii!y. Iti tlio day' of ^!vljn-twl- 
(Imilti nno Ko'sri Finglt, « trea urcr of tli'* Xuvi'ftb, bull*, five 
f-lirlius to innrlc tlic blrtl»-|»la'*e* of th'* >f‘ t‘. All of 

tljco lu’.ir tlio flat'* iTrfl Hainbnt. Th" Nfiipb* *•? AAlnu’b 1- 
nrar llio Sn'nrg.nblwnr in tlie MurA"* T<>la, on tbe njn’itnl 1 .»o*au 
n*! she hla of Shah Jm-an, n Mtfuhnm .-.'int \\hij, n‘'*">r<lin„* lo 
triulitlon, •It'^’royt'd iho nnejeni •Inin lempln hero it> th** «lM'-.nf 
Shnlnh-nil-tlin. Thn*. of Ajiinn'h 'ta»*ln n*sr ?h‘ Ttnv.u »tinl:} 
that of Ahhlnnndatiii Xnsh near th*» ><1*0 <if the ohl Xonnbl Sur.vt; 
tho temple (if Atwutn Xti'h i' on the batih- of the fi-tluttli’tf n't'o;, 
ovcrlofiking the fJhagra ; while t'mtof Siunnnt Nuth 1* In KMohei, 
The la-t h.'i'' ln'en rcpi.vn-d by n I-ir’c tiew bitlMlng tre‘t('l by 
.‘Hh cription between ll'3il nntl H‘M Sambit. Ti e blob hnve 
been rtunoved li Ihi- b'lnple, b*jt th» f>- ttprint- »•{ the avalar 
nre hept In the obi luiiMing. To the we.j In n df.ariirii ih ni.erc 
nil the .Tain pilgrim^ wh> cnne ti A}''lhyu re .Me. Tlie’e 
temple- nre nil In Ihu eharge of a Ganr llr.ahni.an arnl t cl -ng to 
the Pig.ambiiri ‘•ect. There i-. a .‘•Ixth tempb* nba (b'«lie.a!el to 
Ajit Kath in the Alnmganj Iniilt in b*'^! Patnlr.t by 

Udnl Clinml 0-wnl of .Tnlptir. Thb l»'b>rig> to tlie SiumlMri 
s-rct, the (liflVn’nc.' hclng that the imagr< in ill'. c.a'u’ nro elothi*!, 
•wliorc.aa tho-o of the DigAnib.ari .ihriiu '' me nalrtd. There {* 
al‘^n<1aln temple of ''Ome imp irtnnee at llmumhi, de-cribecl in 
tho article on that place. 

The Atyn Samiij has 0 =* yet made hut little progre-'- in tin? 
dif-lrict, although in 1801 tho number of Arva- ava* ojdy iTi. 
With a very few exception's they holmg to the Tymhad nnd 
Tanda talwi!.; and chiefly to the town? of lho=o name.;. TLoro nre 
three recognised lodge- in the district, ni 3’\rnhud, Tanda and 
A jodhyn. The memher? are drawn from many diftereul oa-le?, 
the Brnlunnns being the strongc,-t witli 1 1C representative? at tho 
Inst censufl. 2fo.\t to them come Kiirmi.a, KnynstlM, Banin?, 
Bajpiits, Khnltris and Sounm, while six other cn?tc» had lo?? than 
ten member? apiece. 

Of the Christian piopiilation 1,1 OG wore European?, ropio- 
scnling the oilioial and military cloiucnt, 55 wore Eurasian? and 
C-ll natives. The numbers of the hibl have increased, but to no 
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• groat oxtont of late years'. In 1881 there -wore only 58 rtalivc 
.Christians in the district, but ton years later the total luid risen 
to 223. Of the latest figure 'no less than 228 wore foroalos. TJic 
returns show that 141 bdongod to tho Church of England, 113 
were Methodists, two Eomnn Catholics, while in tho cn«o of the 
rest no denomination was specified. Thcro is a Cliaplnin at 
Fyzabad, who iiciiodically visits tho ontslalions of Gondn and 
Bahraich. The fino Church in cnnlonmonts dedicated to St. 
Andrew, was built by Government at a cost of Rs. 43,000 ; it wa=^ 
opened in 1860 and consecrated by Bishop Cotton. Missionary 
work in tho district is cai-riod on b}* tho Chinch Missioiiar}* 
Society and by tho Wesleyan Methodist Mission. Tlie former 
first established a permanent mission in Fyzabad at tho end of 
1862, when an application was made for tho nse of tho tomb of 
Bane Khnnam, a nazid building wbioh had after annexation boon 
used first as tho reddonco of tho deputy commissioner's head 
clerk, then as tho station coffee shop, and then os the house of 
an e.xtra assistant commissioner, and was at the time of tho 
apiilioation surrounded by a public garden which contained tho 
public swimming bath. The bnilding w'ns in a dilapidated stato, 
and the Society undertook to init and maintain it in good 
repair and to allow access to tho tomb itself to all persons con* 
adered by tho deputy commissioner to be so entitled. The 
application was granted and the bmlding was given rent-free on 
condition that the chamber containing tho tomb should not ho 
used as a living room. Only part of the land was then given 
with the tomb, hut in 1867 tho remainder was handed over to tho 
mission at an annual rent; and in 1800 a lease for 21 years of all 
tho land at Rs. 40 per annum was granted to the Churcli 
Missionary Trust Association, The work of tho mission has 
varied greatly in extent : at timc,s it has been practically confined 
to the ministration of divine service for a small community ; at 
others it has icoludod tho maintononco of an English .school 
for boys and small schools for girls ; and, while thcro was 
a permanent resident missionary, considerable ovangolistio 
work was carried on both in Fyzabnd and Ajodhya, particu- 
larly among the Muhammadan population; Of late years the ' 
work seems to have declined and it appears to ho doubtful 
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uhothor n pormnuont nnssionnry will Ijo rotninod at tlio 
station. 

Tho Wesleyan Stethodist Mission first commenced work in 
this district in 1876, but till ISSO this was confined to llio 
English community. In the latter year vernacular mission 
work was started at Goshainganj and in 1SS3 tho Kevorend J. A. 
Elliott was appointed to Fyzakid, a post which he has hold ever 
since. At Eyzabad tho mission possesses a sub-stantial church, a 
mission house, a largo hoarding school for native girls and a 
zanaua mission house for English ladies working in the district. 
Thoro are outstations at Amaniganj, Eaunahi, Bhndarsa, Ear- 
shannagar, Goshninganj, Akbarpur, Tandn, Iltifatganj, Baria- 
wau, Barivliari and Jnlalptir, as well as at Eudauli in Barn 
Banki. The work of tho mission has been largely directed towards 
education and in addition to tho boarding school the mission 
maintains two ^xirt/fi-nas/im schools in the city, while instruction 
is also privately given in tho zanniias. Several schools arc main- 
tained at the outstations and in 1897 an orphanage for girls was 
erected at Akbarpur. Sinco 1899 efforts have Ijcon made to 
socuro industrial occupation for poor Muhammadan Avomon of 
good family in Eyzabad— a mcasuro which has Ijocn attended with 
considerable success. Evangelistic Avork is conducted both at 
Fyzabad, where open-air services arc hold in tho Cliatik, and at tho 
outstations. At tho present time the mission cmploy.s 61 native 
agents and maintains eleven schools. Tho income raised locally 
in 1903, including Government grants, amounted to Rs. 7,231. 

Hinduism in this district is naturally influenced in a largo 
degree by tho presence of Ajodhya, tho birthplace of Rama, so 
that it is only to be expected that the Vaishnavitc form should 
predominate. Tho census returns show, however, that the pro- 
fessed followers of Vnishavdsm amount to only a small propor- 
tion of the Hindu population. No more than 7*7 per cent, were 
returned ns Vaishnavites and 5*6 per cent, as Eamanandis. In 
both oases tho proportions arc high, but still tho groat mass of 
• the Hindus appear to belong to no particular sect, as is gonornlly 
the oaco throughout Oudh. 

Among the numerous Faqirs whoso homo is at Ajodhya 
there are many Bnirngis, Avho are included in tho Vaishnavites. 
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These Bairngis belong Id regttlarh' oonstituloil religious bodies 
and are divided. among seven different akharas or orders. The 
disciples have to pass through a sories of stages, which are 
identical in all cases. They arc admitted whilo under the ago of 
sixteen, although the rule is relaxed in the case of Brahmans and 
Eajputs, who also enjoy other privileges, especially in the matter 
' of exemption from menial service. The first stage is known as 
chhora and losts for throe years ; the work of the novice consists 
of servile offices, such as cleaning the smaller utensils of the 
temple and of the common moss, carrying wood, and performing 
puja pdih. Tho second stage is also for three years and is 
known as bavidagidai'. The disciple now draws water from the 
. well, cleans tho larger vessels, cooks the food, ns well as doing 
puja. At the expiration of this period there follows a third 
stage of equal duration, Icnown as hurdanga. In this tho work 
consists in taking tho daily food to tho idols, distributing tho 
daily rations given at midday to tho brethren, doing puja and 
carrying the nielian or templo standard. In tho tenth year tho 
' disciple enters on a fourth period of three years called naga. 
Daring this stage ho leaves Ajodhya with liis contemporaries 
and goes the round of all tho ivratla or saorod places of India, 
subsisting all the time on mendicancy. At his return he 
roaches tho fifth and final stage called atith, which continues till 
his life’s end. He now ceases to work, oxcopt in the matter of 
• pvjit pailij and is provided with food and olothing. 

Tho seven orders have a regular system of precedence which 
is observed in ceremonial processions and on similar occasions. 
In front come tho Digamharis, followed by tho ISTirbanis on the 
right and the Nirmohis on the left. In the third rank behind 
the^Nirbania march the Khakis on tho right and the Niralomhliis 
on the left; and after the Kii'mohis come the Santokhis and Maha- 
nirbanis in the same order. Between each body a space is left, 
both in front and on the flanks. The Digamharis or naked 
ascetics are said to have been founded by one Balram Das, who 
come to Ajodhya over two hundred years ago and built a templo 
hero. The present head of tho college is the eleventh mabant. 
Tho order is a small ouo, as the number of resident brethren is 
limited to flfteen ; it is on the other hand possessed of oonsidorablo 
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wealth, having several revenue-free holdings in Gorakhpur 
and two villages, Puraina in. tahsil Pyzabad and Ealupur in 
Tanda, recently purchased in this district. The largest community 
Nirbimis. jg of the Nirhanis, who live in the celebrated Hanuman 
Garhi temple. They are very numerous, but there are not more 
than 260 resident disciples who obtain daily rations. The Nir- 
banis are divided into four thoks or pattis, which go by the names 
of Hardwari, Basantia, TJjainia and Sagaria, each with its own 
mahant; but over all is a single presiding mahant, chosen by 
common consent, who occupies the gadM in the verandah in 
front of the temple. The Nirbanis are very wealthy : besides 
owning revenue-free lands in Fyzabad, Gonda, Basti, Fartabgarh 
and Shahjahanpur, they carry on an extensive business as money- 
lenders and dealers in elephants, and have purchased several vil- 
lages with the' proceeds. Their revenue from the offerings made 
' NirmohU. by pilgrims is also very large. The Nirmohi sect claim spiritual 
descent from one Gobind Das of Jaipur. They formerly held the 
Janamasthan temple in Bamkot, the remains of which stiU 
belong to them ; but on its destruction by the Musalmaus they 
moved to Bamghat. Subsequently a quarrel arose among them 
on a question of succession and a split occurred, a branch leaving 
Bamghaf and settling at Guptarghat. The mahant of the Bam- 
ghat branch is the ninth in succession from the founder. The 
BTirmohis of Guptarghat have some revenue-free lands in Basti, 
Mankapur and Khurdabad, but the others are wholly dependent 
on the temple offerings. The name signifies “void of affection.” 
Khftki*. The Khaki or ash-besmeared akhara was established in the days 
of Shuja-ud-daula by one Daya Bam from Chitrakot, who 
obtained four bighas of land in Ajodhya and built thereon a 
temple. The order numbers 180 persons, of whom 60 are resident 
and the rest itinerant. The present head is eleventh in succession 
from the founder. The Khakis own some land in Basti and hold 
the lease of one village in Gonda. The sect called Niralambhi, 
or provisionless, dates from the same period, having been founded 
by Birmal Das of Kotah, who came to Ajodhya and built a temple 
which was afterwards abandoned. One of his successors, Bar-' 
singh Das, erected a new temple near that of Darshan Singh. 
The fraternity is a small one and depends solely on the offerings 
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of pilgrime. The Santokhis or patient faqirs ore a small and 
poor sect without any endowment. The akhara was founded in 
the time of Safdar Jang by Rati Ram of Jaipur, who built a 
temple in Ajodhya. This was subsequently abandoned and the 
site taken for another temple by Niddhi Sngh, an influential 
Kalwar in the days of Wajid Ali Shah. After this, one Khushal 
Das of the Santokhi sect returned to Ajodhya, and his successor, 
Ramkishan Das, built the present temple. In 1900 the mahaut 
died and for some time the ahhara was deserted and no successor 
appointed. Lastly come the Mahanirbanis or dumb faqirs, the 
'Word implying worship without asking for favours either in 
this , world or the next. The present mahant is the seventh in 
succession from the founder, one Parsotam Das, who camo to 
Ajodhya from Kotah Bundi in the reign of Shuja-ud-daula, and 
built a temple. There are twenty-five brethren, the majority of 
whom ore itinerant mendicants. 

According to the census returns of 1901 the Hindu population 
comprises representatives of on ususually large number of castes. 
They amounted in all to ninety -six, while in the case of 2,881 per- 
sons no caste was specified. Many of these indeed are numeri- 
cally of little importance ; in forty instances there were less than 
one hundred persons enumerated; eleven others bad under 600 
members, and of the rest an equal number under two thousand. 
On the other hand, no fow'er than 23 castes occur with a strength 
exceeding 10,000 persons apiece — a remarkably large number; 
while the remainder were found in numbers varying from two to 
nine thousand. It is only to be expected that among so great a 
variety and in a district so densely populated several castes should 
‘be found in numbers exceeding the general average for Oudh, 
but there are few which are either peculiar to Fyzabad or which 
are not to be found in some or all of the adjoining districts. 

The Chamars are by far the strongest caste numerically in 
the district, numbering 171,729 souls, or 15’8 per cent, of the 
total Hindu population. They are far more common in the 
Tanda and Akbarpur tahsils than in the west of the district, and 
are fewest in Bikapur. Most of them are engaged in agricul- 
ture, chiefly as labourers on the holdings of high oa.ste tenants, 
although a conriderable’ number occupy laud in their own names. 
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None of thorn, however, hold propriotnry rigid s in any \'illagool 
tho district. 

Next como tho Bralimnns, who aro again umi-sunlly numerous, 
having in uU 164,759 ropresontativcs in 1901, or 16*16 per cent, 
of tho Hindu population. Over 60,000 wore found in tlio 
Bikapur talisil, but olsowhorc they ore very ovenly distributed. 
They arc more numerous in F}*z.abnd than in any other part of 
Oudh except Gonda, and almost nil of tliom belong to tho 
Snrwaria subdivision, tho rost being chiefly Sakaldipis and 
Kanaujias. Many of the Brahmans follow tlio religions profes- 
sion, but the majority of them arc engaged in agriculture. As 
tenants they hold land at favoured rates, generally about 25 per 
cent, loss than that paid by low caste cultivators; but ns they 
mainly roly on hired lobour their profits are no greater than 
those of the less favoured castes. As proprietors they hold more 
land than any other caste except the Eajputs; but this is chiefly 
owing to the fact that a single Sakaldipi, the Maharaja of 
Ajodhya, owns the largest estate in tho district. He is tho only 
Brahman taluqdar j but at tho last settlement 49,834 acres were 
held by Brahman aamindnrs and pattidars in diiTcrent pargnna«. 
They chiefly prevail in the Bikapur tahsil and in Mangalsi and 
Akbarpur, Of tho various Brahman communities the most land 
is held by Tiwaris and Pandes, while Upaddhyos, Misrs, Dubes 
and Shukuls oivn largo numbers of small mnhnis. In fonner 
days the Brahman possessions were more ostoiiFivc, ns is evid- 
enced by the fact that they still hold 64,190 acres in subsottlcment, 
their superior right having passed during the last century to the 
taluqdars, although much of their land was seized by other 
Brahmans in the persons of the Rajas of Mahdaunn. 

The third place is taken by tho Ahirs, who are exceptionally 
numerous in this district, amounting at the time of the last 
census to 148,671 souls or 13*67 per cent, of tho total number of 
Hindus. They are fairly evenly distributed throughout the 
four tahsils, but ore most numerous in Bikapur. They aro 
almost without exception engaged in agriculture and aro cultiva- 
tors of a high order. Their proprietary holdings aro very small 
and aro confined to six minute mahals in the Mangalsi, Khan- 
. dansa and Birhar parganas, amounting at the time of tho last 
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Boltlemeiit to only 03 acres ; tlioy, however, own 446 acres in 
subsettlement. The fourth place is occupiocl by Kurmis, who Kurmis. 
numbered 74,191 persons or 6'82 per cont. of tho Hindus — a figure 
which is small in comparison with the districts to tho north and 
west, but which is far higher tlian in Sultanpur. The Kurmis 
stand in the foremost rank of tho onltivators, and tenants of this 
caste arc always in request, although they have to pay a high 
rent. They are the chief growers of siigarcano and generally 
devote their attention to the more valuable staples. They own 
a small amount of land, 756 acres in all at tho time of the last 
settlement, comprising 18 mahals, chiefly in the Tan da, Haveli 
and Mangalsi parganas. Like most of the castes they have lost 
at the hands of the taluqdars, but retain 1,670 acres in subsottlo- 
ment. 

Bajputs, though they hold the fifth place in point of num- Rajputs, 
here, are the most important caste in the district. At the last 
census they numbered 67,622 persons or 6‘21 por cont. of the 
Hindu population. Their distribution is fairly even, but they 
occur in greatest strength in tho western parganas of tho district. 

They are a purely agricultural and landowning caste, and as 
tenants hold their lands on terms very similar to those of the 
, Brahmans. As proprietors they own more land than any others, 
being in possession of no less than 644,726 acres or nearly half 
tho entire district at the time of the last assessment. In addition 
to this, they held 126,065 acres in subsettlcment, although much 
of this is included in tho p'operiaes of taluqdars of the same 
caste. The Eajputs of Kyzabad belong to a grejit number of 
clans. Those having the most representatives are tho Bais, 
amounting to 17,509 persons in all and residing chiefly in the 
Bikapur tahsil and pargana Mangalsi; Chaubans, principally 
in Bikapur ; Bisens, who are mainly confined to tho same tahsil, 
where they still hold large estotes; Burajbansis, Panwars, 

Palwais, -Bagbubansis, Baikwars and Bachgotis, the last 
including their kinsmen, tho Eajkumars, who have overflowed 
into this district from Siiltanpur. Some account of the principal 
clans will be given later in dealing with the various taluqas, 
while reference to the chief colonies in different parts of the dis- 
trict will bo found in the pargana ortdclos. 

6f. 
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other As many as eight other castes had over 20,000 representa- 

tives at the time of the last census. These are Kewat«, Pasis, 
Muraos, Banias, Eoeris, Kahars, Bhars and KnmharSt Hardly 
any of these call for any special mention. TheKevrats, who 
numbered 40,154 persons, are far more common in Fysjabad than 
in any other part of Oudh; but they arc to be found in larger 
numbers in the adjoining districts of Gorakhpur and Basti ; thej' 
are an agricultural caste, closely allied to the Lodhs and Kisans 
of other districts. Banias again are more numerous here than 
elsewhere in Oudh, but not to any remarkable extent and are 
far more prevalent in the Gorakhpur division. They belong 
chiefly to the Kasaundhan, Kandu and Agrahari sub-divisions. 
Bhars, who numbered 24,5S8 souls ' and are said to represent 
the old owners of the soil, are again more common here than in 
any other district in Ondh, but are far more frequently to be 
found in the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions to the east. Hero 
they are almost exclusively confined to the Akbarpnr and Tanda 
tahsils, in which they take a high place among the low caste 
cultivators. Kumhars, of whom there were 21,722, stand in the 
same numerical relation to the other Oudh districts as the Bhars 
and other castes already mentioned. Many of them follow their 
ancestral calling as pottore, but their handicraft is in no way 
remarkable, and the majority of them are engaged in husbandry. 

Other castes with more than 10,000 representatives apiece 
are, in numerical order, Dhobis, Nois, Gadariyas, Kayasths, 
Telis, Barhais, Kklwars, Lohars, Luniyas and Barais. These 
are all found throughout Oudh, and none of them occur in 
unusually large numbers except perhaps the last, their total being 
only exceeded in Gonda of the Oudh districts and Gorakhpur and 
Basti elsewhere. They take the place of the Tambolis of other 
parts, their special avocation being the cultivation of pdn. There 
are very few Tambolis in Pyzabad and almost all of them belong 
to the headquarters tahsil, while the Barais predominate in 
Bikapur. Properly the distinetjou between the two is that the 
Bmi grows and the Tamboli sells it, but this commonly 
disappears in practice. The Bharbhunjas or Bhurjis, Goriyas, 
^aqirs, Koris and Sonars have each more than 5,000 members. 
^ these the Goriyas alone call for special note as being more 
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nnmci'ous than in any other district of tho United Provinces ; they 
are found in all tahsils, but especially in the eastern parganas. 
■ They are a fishing and cultivating caste analogous to the Gonrhis 
of Bihar and are usually considered to be a subcasto of Mallahs, 
whom they generally resemble in their manners and customs. 
Of the 68 other castes found in this district very few are of any 
interest or importance. Hardly any occur in greater numbers 
than in any other parts of Oudh, the principal exceptions being tho 
Atits, Bhanrcriyas and a few others who are more frequently met 
with in the eastern districts. The Atits munbored 1,847 persons — 
a figure which is quite insignificant as compared with those of 
the districts of Gorakhpur, Basti and Ghazipur. They are 
found both in tho Tanda and Bikapur tahsils, while many of 
them were enumerated in tlie adjoining district of Bara Banki. 
They seem closely to resemble the Sannyasi Faqirs, but several of 
them cultivate some patches of land, held rent-free, which have 
been granted to them by the proprietors. The Bhanreriyas are 
-found in equal numbers in Partabgarh and are astrologera, very 
similar 'to the Joshis of other districts. It is perhaps worthy 
of note that there were 39 Gandharps in tho district, a caste 
which is only found elsewhere in Benares, Mirzapur and Ghazi- 
pur; they are singers and dancers by profession, and not of a very 
reputable character. ' There wore also 67 Tarmalis, a caste which 
only ooours in Fyzobad. They do not appear, however, to be 
properly entitled to such a distinction, as they are really but a 
subdivision of the Pasis and derive their name from their 
profession of extracting iari from tho palm-tree. 

Turning to the Musalmans wo find an almost equally large 
number of castes represented. According to tho census returns 
these numbered no less than 73, wliilo in the case of 342 persons 
no caste was specified. Tho great majority aro of very little 
importance and, as in .tho case of the Hindus, but few aro 
remarkable either for their comparative rarity or any other 
reason. As usual, tho Musalmans of Fyzahad aro mainly Sunnis, 
but owing to the selection of the headquarters town for some time 
as the capital of the Oudh Hawabs, it is only natural to find a 
larger number of Shias than in any other part of Oudh except 
Lucknow itself. The leUei numhesod 8,628 persons or over 6 pot 
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cent, of the Muhammadan population, which is probably a 
higher proportion than in any other district except Jaunpur. 

The Julahas are the most numerous caste, amounting at the 
last census to 28,648 persons or 20‘9 per cent, of the Musalman 
population. Half of them belonged to the Tanda tahsil and the 
bulk of the remainder to Akbarpur. In this district they are still 
very largely engaged in their peculiar occupation of weaving, the 
principal seats of this industry being Tanda, Akbarpur, Jalalpur, 
Hagpur and Iltifatganj. As elsewhere, they have also largely 
betaken themselves to agriculture — a profession which they follow 
with some success. Closely akin to them are the Behnas or 
Dhunas, whose occupation is cotton carding. They numbered 
12,036 souls or 8*84 per cent, of the Musalmans and are more 
evenly distributed than the Julahas, although most of them be- 
long to the eastern parganas. 

Of the higher grades the Shaikhs are ns usual the most 
numerous, amounting to 20,189 souls or 14*8 per cent, of the 
Muhammadan population. The bulk of them reside in the 
Fyzabad and Tanda tahsils. They comprise representatives of 
many subdivisions, the strongest being the Siddiqis, as is almost 
everywhere the case ; while next to them come Qurreshis, and then 
at a long distance Faruqis, Ansaris and Abbasis, the last being ' 
only found in Akbarpur, while the Faruqis are practically 
confined to Tanda, A feir number of Shaikhs hold land in the 
district, but their former possessions were to a great extent 
obsorbed by different taluqdars, especially those of Samanpur, a 
Shaikh estate which is now hold by Saiyids. Pathahs numbered 
13,855 or 10*18 per cent, of the Musalmans. More are to bo 
found in the Fyzabad tahsil than elsewhere, though there is a 
considerable number in Tanda. The Pathans of this district are 
in few oases of any importance, and though they hold several pro- 
perties, especially in the Tanda and Mangalsi parganas, the bulk 
of their anccstal possc-ssions has passed to others and in most 
cases only subordinate rights remain. The chief subdivisions are 
Xusufzais and Lodis, but Hakars, Ghoris and several others are 
to be found in small numbers. Converted Rajputs totalled 9,868 
souls, a by no means remarkable figure which is far exceeded both 
in Gondn to the north and Sultanpur to the south. There are 
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several largo landovmcrs of this classj but most of them aro 
non-residont and belong to other districts, os for instanco is the 
Haja of Hasanpur and his kinsmen of Maniarpur and Gongeo. 
The only resident tolnqdar is the Bhalo Sultan Khanzada of 
Deogaon. The chief clans ore Bisons, Chanhans, Bais, Sakar- 
iyars, Bhalo Saltans and Panwars. The Sakarwars are confined 
to the Akbarpur and Tanda tahsils, as also aro the Baohgotis and 
Panwars, while tho Bisons belong mainly to Fyzabad and the 
Bhalo Sultans to pargana Blhandansa, which adjoins their main 
territory in the Mnsafirkhana tahsil of Sultanpur. 

The Saiyids, who numbered 7,430, which is a higher figure 
than in any other part of Oudh except Lucknow, arc much more 
important, as omong them are some of the largest taluqdars of tho 
district, and notably those of Pirpnr. Most of tho earliest 
Musalman settlers in Fyzabad seem to have been Saiyids, if the 
local traditions are to be believed, and Saiyid colonics are to be 
found in many places, especially in tho two eastern tahsils. 
One of the best known is that founded by tho celebrated saint, 
Makhdum Ashraf of Rasulpur. There ore very few Saiyids in 
Bikapur, but elsewhere they are evenly distributed. Tho chief 
subdivisions are tho Eizwi, Husaini, Zaidi and Taqwi. Tho last 
belong mainly to Fyzabad, the Zaidis to Akbarpur and the 
Husainis to Tanda. There were also some 300 Kazimi Saiyids, 
almost all of whom were found in the Bikapur tahsil. 

. ■ Of the other Musalman oastes, Faqirs, Larzis and Nais or 
Hajjams had over 6,000 members apiece, while those with over 
2,000 were Telis, Mughals, Qassabs, Bhats and Lafalis. These 
, are all common to tho other Oudh districts and their proportion- 
ate numbers are in no way remarkable. The same may gener- 
ally be said of the many other castes, most of whom have their 
Hindu counterparts. Actually the only caste peculiar to Fyz- 
abad are the Musalman Kasoras or brass-makers, of whom there 
were 19 enumerated; but the Hindu Kaseras aro common enough 
in most districts. 

Owing to the large urban population, and also to tho fact that 
considerable numbers of the inhabitants are engaged in industrial 
occupations the agricultural population of the. district does not 
predominate to the' extent usual in Oudh. It amounted in all 
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'to 787,183 persons or 64'2 per cent.; but although the occupations 
of the remainder are returned under other heads in a great num- 
ber of instances the people so classified were engaged in agricul- 
ture as a subsidiary means of support. How far this is so, it is 
impossible to state; but very many of the weavers and others 
cultivate a small plot of land in addition to their regular calling. 
The industrial population was returned as 221,017 or 18 per 
cent. This was ohiefiy made up of some 77,500 persons employed 
in the preparation and supply of the articles of food and drink, 
and of 63,700 persons engaged in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, chiefly the country cloth turned out in large quantities 
by the weavers of the Akbarpur and Tanda tahsils and else- 
where; the other chief industries were those connected with glass 
and earthenware, with 19,600 workers and dependants; metals 
with 16,600; wood and cane and the like with 13,600, and 
leather with 8,000 persons. The professional population — a very 
wide term, extending from barristers and physicians to singers 
and religious mendicants — accounted for 1*7 per cent.; the com- 
mercial population to only *7 per cent.; while the remaining 15*4 
per cent, come chiefly under the heads of personal and household 
services. Government employ and unskilled labour. 

The ordinary dialect of the people is the Awadhi form of 
eastern Hindi, gradually blending with the western Bhojpuri 
form of Bihari, wMch is the common tongue of the eastern parganas. 
In Fyzubad and among the Musalmans generally the Urdu or 
Hindostani dialect of western Hindi is generally used. The 
census returns show that 68’9 per cent, of the people speak 
Awadhi, 26-1 per cent. Bhojpuri and 4‘8 per cent. Hindostani, 
The other languages are unimportant, and included 
Bengali, and Panjabi, all of which were spoken by others than 
natives of the district. The only remarkable feature, therefore, 
is the presence of Bhojpuri, which does not occur elsewhere in 
Oudh, and here is mainly confined to the Birhar and Surhurpur 
parganas, although there is no hard-and-fast linguistic boundary. 
The Bhojpuri found in Pyzabad is not pure as in Gorakhpur, 
although the vocabulary is generally the same. Here it has not the 
varying forms and the recurring liquids of the Gorakhpuri speech ; 
the diminutive adjectives are not so frequently heard, but the 
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' resomblance grows closer as we proceed eastwards. At tlie same 
time the speech is sufficiently distinct to he recognised as a 
separate dialect and is almost unintelligible to those who only know 
the longue of the ■western districts of the provinces. 

There is but little indigenous literature, for, with the possible 
oxcepbion of Ajodhya, no place in the district has over been a 
centre of learning or produced any one famous in the world of 
letters. Tulsi Das commenced the Samayan at Ajodhya in 
1574, and in later days several well-known authors came from 
this place, such as Ram Nath Purdhan, who wrote the Mam 
kahwa and other books in the middle of tho last century, Uma- 
pati Tirbedi, a learned pandit who died in 1874, and others. 

. Maharaja Man Singh was an author of some repute and collected 
round him several poets of local fame. There are no regular news- 
papers now published in the district: a few have appeared from 
time to time, but the last expired in 1801. This Avas the Shams- 
i-Oudh, started in 1884, and issued by the Naraini press, which 
still exists. Others were the Khairkhwah-i-Oiidh, started in 
1883 and continued for five years, and the Hamdard, published 
in 1890 for ono year only by tho Nasiri Press, an institution 
belonging to Shaikh Samsam Ali, which is still in existence. 
Tho printing presses now merely execute job work ; the chief 
are those of E. Graham «& Co., dating from 1896, and of the 
Maharaja of Ajodhya. There are ono or two others of more 
recent date, but less importance. The Fyzabud Gazette, an 
official publication in Persian and Nagri, issued by tlie distiiot 
board, has a fortnightly circulation of about 1,300 copies, chiefly 
among village headmen : it contains official notices and nows, as 
Avell as a few articles on cuiTent topics. Tho only literary society 
is the Anjuman-i-Tahzib in the city'of Fyzabad : this w'as started 
in 1875 for the promulgation of knowlodgo and science ; but it 
mainly servos tho purpose of a book and newspaper club for 
• natives. There is an excellent library, dedicated to tho memory 
of Maharaja Sir Man Singh, Avhich is largely used by both 
Europeans and natives; it contains a great number of books, 
particularly works of roforenco and on Indian and oriental 
subjects. The Mneeiim is a good specimen of a local institution 
of this nature.' It was started about 1867, and tho present 
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building, vrhicb stands near the district courts, was erected three 
years later. 

The lands of Fyzahad are divided among a few large and an 
immense number of small proprietors. The taluqdari system is 
very prominent, and nearly three-fourths of the whole area is 
owned by a small body of taluqdars: in this way the district 
resembles the rest of Oudh, but at the same time it presents 
many distinctive features of its own. An unusual proportion 
of the taluqdari land is held in sub-settlement or by under-proprie- 
tors, while side by side with the taluqdari system is to be found 
a state of things which closely resembles that of the eastern 
districts of Azamgarh and Jaunpur, in which much of the land is 
owned in pattidari or other coparcenary tenure and generally in 
a state of extreme subdivision. One of the most remarkable 
features of the district is the extraordinary number of mahals 
into which the -nllages are divided. This is especially the case 
iu the eastern and western parganos, and is due to the fact that 
formerly groups of villages rather than single villages wore 
treated as on estate, so that at subsequent divisions of the pro- 
perty each sharer found himself in possession of, not one or two 
single villages, but separate shares in a much larger number. 
Thus in 1906 the district contained in all 2,8d8 revenue villages 
divided into no less than 10,487 mahals j but the word mahal is 
also employed as denoting the whole area for which a single 
engagement is taken, and which consequently may extend over a 
large number of villages. The total number of these estates was 
only 2,051, and as an illustration it may be noted that the vast 
property of the Maharaja of Ajodhya consists of only eleven such 
mahals. Again the Ehandansa pargana contains 128 village^ 
divided into 1,676 mahals, but these constitute 664 separate estates. 
At the other end of the scale comes Amsin, with 194 villages and 
642 mahals held by only 66 persons or bodies. The second most 
noticeable point is the extent to which subordinate tenures have 
been granted, the total number being probably greater than of 
the rest of Oudh put together. These facts render the work of 
the revenue administration and assessment far more intricate and 
laborious than elsewhere, and whatever evils or benefits may be 
supposed to flow from the accumulation of such multiplicity of 
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saperimpOscd interests in the soil, aro doubtless to bo found in 
this district. - 

Of the total number of mabals, 6,833 "were in 1905 held in 
taluqdari tenure, but of these no fewer thau2,l2l, representing 
28, per cent, of the area, were held in subsetUemeut. The single 
zamindari mabals numbered 1,269, and those classed as joint 
zamindari 1,059. Of the 1,983 pattidari mahals, 837 wore hold in 
the perfect, and the rost'in the imperfect, form of this tenure. 
That known as bhaiyachara is comparatively rare and is found 
in only 41 mahals, chiefly in the Majhaura and Surhurpur par- 
ganas. In addition, 655 mahals owned by zemindars or copar- 
cenary bodies wore in the hands of subscttlement-holdors. Of 
the remainder, 129 mahals were revenuo-freo, ten were nazvl 
property and eight owned by Government. Out of tho whole 
area 71‘4 per cent, is taluqdari, 7'6per cent, zamindari, 18 per 
cent, owned by coparcenary bodies, 1*8 per cent nazvi or Govern- 
ment property, and 1*3 per cent, revenue-free. 

The largest proportion of tho land is held by Bajputs of 
various clans, this being generally tho case throughout Oudh. At 
the beginning of 1905 tho district contained 2,051 separate estates, 
and of these 1,115 were owned by Eajputs, 366 by Brahmans, 286 
by Musalmans, 87 by Kayasths, 34 by Khattris, 47 by Banias, 
47 by Faqirs, Goshaina and Bairagis, 15 by Kalwars, 18 by 
Kurmis, and tho remaining 36 by Bhots, Kewats, Ahirs, Tolis 
and others. These estates vary greatly in size, and the figures 
are therefore somewhat misleading. A mote proportionate view 
is obtained from the settlement figures of 1895, At that 
time, of the whole taluqdari area, amounting in all to 793,630 
acres, 49*94 per cent, was held by Bajputs, 26*37 per cent, 
by Musalmans,. 23*63 per cent, hy Brahmans, and *16 per cent, 
by Kayasths. The non-taluqdari area amounted to 279,746 
acres, and of this 63*04 pot cent, was held by Bajputs, 16*38 per 
cent, by Musalmans, 13*66 per cont. by Brahmans, 6*8 percent, by 
Kayasths and 10*12 per cent, by others. There remains tho 
revenue-free area of 13,777 acres; more than half of this was held 
by Musalmans, and tho greater part of tho remainder by Brah- 
mans, Bairagis and Goshains. ' The landowning Bajputs belong 
to many different clans, The most important of these are the 
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Palwars in the east, the Bachgotis, Kajhamars and Garghansis 
in the south and centre, and the Bais, Bisens and Chauhans in 
the western parganas. Mention may also be made of the Suraj- 
bansis, who have a certain number of villages in all the parganas 
of the Fyzahad and Akbarpur tahsils except Mangalsi ; Chandels 
in Majhaura and Tandaj Bhale Sultans in Khandansa and 
Mangalsi j Barwars chiefly in Haveli Oudh, and Panwars in 
Akbarpur and Tanda. Of the Musalmans Saiyids hold by far 
the largest share, mainly by reason of the fact that to them 
belong the large jiroperties of Pirpur, Samanpur and Bhadarsa. 
Shaildis have many small estates in Mangalsi, Haveli Oudb, 
Khandansa and elsewhere; the Pathan and Mughal properties 
are chiefly in Tanda and Mangalsi ; and those of the Khanzadas 
in Khandansa, Pachhimrath and Majhaura. 

A list of all the taluqdars holding land in Fyzabad showing 
their caste and clan, the number of villages held by each, the 
parganas in which their estate is situated, and the revenue paid 
by each taluqa will be found in the appendix. These properties 
are 26 in number, although some of them have been further 
subdivided, this being especially the case with the Palwars. 
Many of the taluqdars are non-resident, and frequently the bulk 
of their estates lies in other districts, especially in Sultanpur. 
Of the whole number, 15 are held by Eajputs, including six 
properties owned by Palwars, four by Bachgotis, four by Eajku- 
mars and one by a Gargbansi; one, the largest estate in the 
district, by a Brahman ; one, Easulpur, by a Kayasth and nine 
by Musalmans. The last include four Saiyid estates, one held by. 
Shaikhs, three by Musalman Bachgotis and one by a Musahnan 
Bhale Sultan. An account of each of these taluqas, showing its 
history and extent, will now be shortly given. There has been 
a slight decrease in the taluqdari area since the first regular settle- 
ment, chiefly owing to the sale of the Baragaon estate formerly 
held by IJajkumars. 

By far the largest landowner in the district is the Maharaja 
of Ajodhya, a member of a family of Sakaldipi Brahmans who 
rose to great power and influence during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. ‘Their history is intimately connected with 
that of this district and of aU the eastern Oudh, but the rise of 
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fehe‘ family may be here briefly traced. According to their 
records one Sadnsnkh Pathak hold the o£6co of Chaudhri in 
Bhoipur, and after the defeat of Shuja-ud-daiila his son, Gopal 
Ram, left his home and settled in the village of Ifandnagar in 
pargana Amorha in Basti about the end of the eighteenth century. 
This man’s son, Purandar Ram Pathak, crossed the river and 
married into the family of Sadhai Ram, a Misr Brahman and 
zamindar of Palia in this district. He had five sons, Bakhtau’or 
Singh, Shcodin Singh, Incliha Singh, Harshan Singh and Dohi 
Parshad Singh, all of whom became men of considerable note. 
The oldest commenced life as a trooper in the Bengal Cavalry and 
when serving at Lucknow attracted the notice of Saadat Ali 
Rhan, nndep whom ho became a risaldar in the Ondh service. 
Subseq^uontly, by the favour of Gbaa-ud-din Haidar, ho acquired 
the title of Raja, which was afterwards made hereditary by 
Muhammad Ali Shah. He established hijnsoR at Mahdauna, 
where he acquired 54 villages formerly held by the Bais of 
Sohwal and Ruru. Bakhtawar Singh in 1821 summoned his 
youngov brother, Darshan Singh, to court, and tho latter soon 
received the command of a regiment. In 1822 Darshan Singh 
was appointed ohakladar of Salon and Baiswara, and live years 
later he became nazim of Snltaupar and Fyzabad, In 1842 ho 
obtained charge of Gonda and Bahraich, but his conduct there in 
connection with his pursuit of the Raja of Balrampur into Nopal, 
led to his dismissal and imprisonment, and to the resumption in 
direct management of Mahdauna. Darshan Singh was very soon, 
however, released from confinement and the Mahdauna estate 
was restored to Raja Bakhtawar Singh. Soon after, in 1844, the 
former died at Ajodhya, leaving three sons, Raglinbar Dayal 
Singh, Ramadin Singh and Honuman Singh, afterwards known 
as Man Singh. Tho last was appointed nazim of Daryabad 
Rudauli in 1846 and obtained tlic title of Raja Bahadur for 
capturing the rebel Raja of Surajpur in Bara Bauki. In 1847 he 
subdued Harpal Singh, tho Gargbansi of Rbapradih, and in 1856 
ho apprehended tho notorious bandit, Jagaunath Chaprasi. In 
tho same year Raja Bakhtawar Singh died, leaving n will in 
favour of his nei)hew and adopted son, Matt Singh. Tho family 
property had by this time been very largely increased. The Raja 
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of Mahdauna had swallowed up the estates of the Surajbansis 
in parganas Haveli and Amanj in 1816 the Gargbansi estate in 
Paohhimrath had been absorbed in a similar fashion ; in 1825 forty 
villages belonging to the Upaddhya Brahmans of the same par- 
gana had been also included in the taluqa; and in 1843 he acquired 
the property of the Bisens in Mongalsi and Paohhimrath, In 
May, 1867, Man Singh, who had been deprived of the bulk of his 
estates at the first settlement, was arrested at Pyzabad for default 
of payment of revenue, but he was released in June, that he might 
protect the European women and children from the rebels. He 
received into his fort at Shahganj 29 fugitives and escorted them 
in safety to the Ghagra ; but subsequently he wavered between 
allegiance to the British and adoption of the rebel cause. After tho 
final capture of Lucknow his conduct drew the attention of the 
rebels, who besieged him in Shahganj until he was relieved by Sir 
Hope Grant in July, 1858. From that time he zealously exerted 
himself in the restoration of order, and for this and his other services 
he was rewarded with the title of Maharaja, a remission of all the 
revenue balances duo on his estates which were restored to him in 
1858, and tho grant of tho large confiscated taluqa of tho Bisen Baja 
of Gonda. In after years ho acted as the representative of tho 
Oudh taluqdars and took a prominent part in the administration 
of the province, being chiefly distinguished for the part he played 
in the “ Oudh compromise.” In 1869 he was created a Knight 
Commander of the Star of India. He died at the age of fifty in 
1870, a year which saw the decease of both of his brothers. He loft 
his property by will to his widow, Maharani Subhao Kunwar, for. 
her use until such time as she should elect a successor from among 
the members of the family. The estate was taken imdor direct 
management under the Taluqdars’ Belief Act and so remained 
until 1880. In 1876 the Maharani recognised as heir Lai 
Triloki Nath Singh, the son of Baghubar Dayal; but the succes- 
sion was disputed and after protracted litigation was decided in 
favour of tho present Baja Partab Narain Singh, the grandson of 
, Man Singh by his daughter, who married Narsingh Narain 

'l Singh of Ajodhya. Tho title of Maharaja Bahadur had been 

granted as a personal distinction to Baja Man Singh in 1869 j 
that of Maharaja was conferred on the present Baja in 1887. 
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The name of the estate ■was changed from hlahdauna to AJodhyn 
in 1890, and in 1895 the Maharaja was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Indian Empire. The taluqa was made over to the 
Maharaja at his suooossion in 1880 free of debt, but since that 
time it has not been well managed and owing to this and to fur- 
ther-litigation is now very heavily encumbered. It comprises an 
immense number of villages both in this district and elsewhere. 
In Gonda the Maharaja holds the Bishambarpur and Tulsipur 
estates, consisting of 232 villages and portions of 49 others. In 
Sultanpur he owns 43 villages and three pattis, known as the 
Bharthipur estate ; in Bara Banki 13 •villages and two pattis, and 
in Lucknow two villages. The property in this district comprises 
no loss than 3G0 whole •villages and ports of 65 otliers. Of 
these 150 villages and 26 pattis form the Mahdaiina estate in 
pargana Paehhimrath; 70 villages and 23 pattis, known os the 
Tandauli property, are in Amsin; 62 villages, kno^wn as Raipur, 
are in Mangalsi; 68 villages and 14 pattis in Haveli Oudh, 
these constituting the Baretha estate; seven villages, includ- 
ing Paikauli, belong to Khandansa; and three villages and 
two pattis lie in Majhaura. The whole is assessed at 
Rs, 2,51,548. 

The chief landholders of the southern parganos belong to 
the great Bachgoti clan of Rajputs, who occupy so strong a posi- 
tion in the Sultanpur district to the south. No less than eleven 
toluqdavs of various branches to this clan hold land in Eyzabnd, 
and in several instances their possessions are very extensive. 
Their history, illustrated by their several pedigrees, will be 
found in the volume on Sultanpur, to -a'liich district they pro- 
perly belong, although at an eovly date they spread into Fyzaljad 
and Partabgarh, and rapidly acquired a position of great power 
and importance.* Bariar Sab, a Chauhan who fled into Oudh in 
1248 and founded this clan, is said to have had four sons, but 
we are here only conoornod with the youngest, Raja Singh, and 
'his descendants. This man had three sons, Ishri Singh, from 
whom came the taluqdars of Nanomau, Moopnr and Dera, known 
as Rajkumars ; dtup Singh, whoso descendants hold Hasanpur, 
Gangoo, Kurwar,-Maniarpur, Bliiti, Khajuraimt and Samrathpui’; 
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and CBaknrseii. Singhj tLe ancestor of the powerful house of Patti 
Bilkhar in Pnrtabgarh. 

Nanomau. Eighth in descent from Ishri Singh came one Bijni Chand, 
whose eldest son was Harkaran Deo j one of his descendants, Elirat 
Sah, crossed the Gumti and established a colony of Bajkumnrs 
at Nanemau on 'the river bank, in pargana Aldemau. Here bis 
family increased and multiplied and the numbers of share- 
holders in the estate have greatly swelled, resulting in minute 
subdivision, small profits and heavy encumbrances. Tho Nanemau 
taluqa is in reality a coparcenary property. The satiad was con- 
ferred on Babu Sitla Bakhsh ns head of the family : he engaged 
at the summary settlement for 73 villages, but much of this was 
sold in consequence of debt, and for a time the estate was taken 
under direct management. He was succeeded by his son, Babu 
Ambika Bakhsh, the present taluqdar. The property in Siil- 
tanpur comprises 14 villages and 21 pattis of pargana Aldemau, 
and in this district, 13 whole villages and parts of three others 
in Majhaura, known as the Narharpnr estate, and the Aheta 
property of six villages and six pattis in Akbarpur j the whole 
is assessed at Es. 9,466 in Fyzabad and Es. 10,820 in Sultan- 
pur. The taluqdar resides at Norharpur. 

Meopnr. The second son of Bijai Chond was Jit Eai, and from his 
elder son, Madhokar Sah, come tho taluqdars of Meopur, a vil- 
lage also on the Gumti in Aldemau. Five generations later 
came Dal Singh, who flourished about 1760 and held a property 
of 65 villages. His elder son was Zalim Singh, who occupied a 
prominent position in local history and ruled Meopur for many 
years. He had five sons and during his lifetime made a distribu- 
tion of his property between them. In 1809 he and his kinsmen 
fought with the Eaja of Dera and the Palw.ars of Birhar for the 
possession of Masora in the Birhar pargana ; the Dera Eajkumars 
won the day, and Zalim Singh and his' three elder sons, Sangram 
Singh, Subhao Singh and Pahlwan Singh, were killed. The 
conflict was renewed seven months later, and then Sarabdnwan 
Singh, the son of Sangram Singh, achieved success and /or a 
time retained the village. The subsequent history of the taluqa 
is mainly a record of quarrels between the various sharers, 
Sangram Singh had another son, Eanjit Singh, whose son was 
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Sudisht Naraia Singli. Subhao Siagh’s descendants lost their 
possessions and have now only subordinate rights in a few villages. 
Pahlwan Singh left three sons, whose descendants own Meopur 
Dahla. Zorawair Singh, the fourth son, died without issue j and 
the descendants of Sagriawan Singh, the youngest son of Zalim 
Singh, liave now no land, their villages having been absorbed by 
Meopur Dahla. When Zorawar Sir^h died, Sarabdawan and 
Sudisht Narain quarrelled with the sons of Pahlwan Singh about 
his share; thoy agreed to decide the matter by arbitration, and 
at the meeting Fateh Bahadur, the second of the three hrothers, 
murdered the rival claimants in cold blood. The crime occurred 
in British territory, and consequently the three brothers vere out- 
lawed. Shooraj Singh, tho oldest, was hunted down and slain at 
Am nia in Birhar; Fateh Bahadur died in jail at Jaunpur; and 
Eaghubar Dayal remained a fugitive till his death a few years 
after.* 

Sudisht Narain Singh had obtained as his share* tlio estate 
of Meopur Dhanrna, the latter being a village now in Akbarpur, 
and this passed to liis sons, Udresh Singh and Chandresh Singh. 
Tlie former was succeeded by Indrascn Singh, and tho latter by 
his sons, Ugarsen Singh, Chitrasen Singh and Mitrasen Singh. 
Chitrasen Singh has since been succeeded by his son, Somoshwar 
Parshad Singh, a minor. Tho share of Chandresh Singh has 
been under tho management of the Court of Wards since Novem- 
ber 1901. Tho Avhole property is a largo and valuable estate, com- 
prising, in addition to 65 villages and 41 pattis in Aldemau of 
Sultanpur, 62 villages and parts of 60 others in this district, 
assessed at Es. 88,300. Of tho latter, 32 villages and 22 pattis 
lie in pargana Akbarpur; 13 villages and 21 pattis, known as 
the Chitai-patli estate, in Majhaura ; 14 villages and 13 pattis 
in Tanda; two villages and four pattis in Surhurpur; and the 
single village of Chirkitaha in Atosin. In addition to those 
several vdllages have been purchased in tho Azamgarh and Jaun- 
pur districts. 

Umresh Singh, the son of Sarabdawan Singh, obtained as his 
share the taluqa known as Meopur Bnragaon. His older brother 
was Jagdeo Singh, who became a Musalmon under the name of 
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Husain Ali. He then abdicated his property in favour of 
Umrcsh Singh and betook himself to Tyzabad, where ho lived 
in receipt of an allowance of E.S. 4;000 a year from the estate. 
The property originally consisted of 38 villages in Surhurpur, all 
acquired since the beginning of the nineteenth century. It dis- 
appeared, however, soon after the first regular settlement, for tho 
whole estate, which had become hopelessly embarrassed by reason 
of mismanagement and extravaganee, was sold by a decree of tho 
civil court in 1876. Tho villages constituting this taluqa at tho 
time of sale lay in Akbarpur, Majhaura and Surhurpur, the village 
of Baragaon from which it derived its name being in the last-men- 
tioned pargana. It consisted in all of 21 villages and three pattis 
in this district, and was sold village by village, tho principal 
purchasers being Khattris. 

Meo|iM Of the three sons of Pahlwau Singh, two left issue. Sheoraj 
Singh had a son, Ishraj Singh, who again had two sons, Bnmdoo 
Singh and Chandrabali Singh. Fateh Bahadur had two sons, 
Lallu Sah and Abhai Dot. Their estate is known generally by the 
name of Meopur Dahla an^ a joint sanad was given to Ishraj 
Singh and Lallu Sah; the two branches, however, had frequent 
disputes and a private partition was effected. Both properties 
are heavily encumbered, that of Ishraj Singh being in the worse 
plight. The bulk of the estate lies in pargana Aldemau of Sultan- 
pur, but tho taluqdars hold a few villages in this district. Babu 
Lallu Sah owns the Gopipur and Baramadpur properties of three 
villages and two pattis in Akbarpur, assessed at Rs. 2,875. Babu 
Nageshwar Bakhsh Singh, the successor of Eamdco Singh, held the 
Yarki estate of one whole village and parts of nine others in 
Akbarpur, paying Es. 3,965 in revenue, till 1904, when the pro- 
perty was sold by anclaon under a decree of the civil court. 

Dcrti, From Jio Narain, the third son of Bijai Chand, the Eajkumar 

taluqdars of Dera are descended. Their history and the account 
of their constant fights with the house of Meopur are told in the 
Sultanpur volume and need no recapitulation.* The famous Eajn 
Eustam^ Sah obtained the saTiad for the estate, which passed at 
his death in 1877 to his nephew, Eaja Eudra Fartab Sah, the 
present taluqdar. Tho bulk of the property lies in pargana 
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AHomau of Snltaninir, but the Raja owns a largo number of 
villages in this district also. In return for his lo 3 ’’nl conduct 
during the mutiny Rustam Sah obtained the confiscated estate of 
Man tTadubanspur in pargaua Haveli, which formerly belonged to 
Raja Jai Lai Singh, the son of Darshan Singh, the Kurmi, who 
was hanged at Lucknow in 1859 for having taken a prominent 
part in the rebellion and in the murder of the Sitapur fugitives. 

Another estate in tliis district, known as Aurangabad, in the 
paiganas of Amsin and Tanda, belongs to the Raja of Dora, 
having been acquired from the Bavwars in 1813 after a sevoro 
fight' at Rajapur, in which Madho Singh of Dora was victorious. 
Altogether the Raja owns 69 villages and parts of 121 others in 
this district. In pargana Haveli Ondh liis estate of Llau Jadu- 
banspur consists of 24 viUnges and 16 pattis ; in Akharpur he 
holds the Atdih property of 19 villages and 11 pattis; in Surhur- 
pur nine villages and 38 pattis, known as Birman; in Tamla four 
villages; in Majhaura four villages and 60 pattis, under the name 
of Ramnagar Dera and Mangapatti, and in Amsin the Anka- 
ripur estate of nine villages and one patti. The whole is assessed 
at Rs. 63,752. The Raja resides .at Dera on tho Gumti in Sultan- 
pur. 

The other taluqdars who claim descent from Bariar Singh Hasanpur 
aud hold property in this district retain the ancient name of 
Baohgoti. As already mentioned, they trace their descent to 
Rup Singh, the second son of Raj Singh, This man had two 
grandsons, Jai Chand and Pirthipat Singh. From tho former 
come tho great Khauzada family of Hasanpur and its branch 
known as Maniarpur. The liistory of the Hasanpur estate and 
its Muhammadan Rajas belongs properly to Sullanpnr, and refer- 
ence may be made to thoacoountgivcninthevolumo on that dis- 
trict.* The aanad was conferred on Raja Khaiivat Ali Khan, who 
succeeded his brother, Husain Ali Rhan, who had taken a con- 
Bpicuous part in tho mutinj'. Tho former died in 1869 and was 
followed by his son, Muliammad Ali Rlian, tho father of the 
present Raja Muhammad Mahdi Ali Rhan, who succeeded to tho 
estate in 1896. His property in this dlstriob is very small and 
comprises the small estate of PaliaPartabin pargana 'Paohhimratli, 

* Ga^cottedr of Sultanptir,' p. 88. 
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consisting at the present time of two whole villages and a por- 
tion of one other, paying a revenue of Rs. 1,530. 

The history of Maniarpnr is closely connected with that of 
Hasanpur. The taliiqa was founded by Darya Khan, nephew 
of Bahadur Khan of Hasanpur. At his death about 1743 the 
property was divided among his sons and brothers j but most of 
the separate estates were re-united by his elder sonj Koshan 
Zamau Khan, who died in 1818 in possession of a vast property. 
TTir brother, Basawan Khan, succeeded him and in 1821 left the 
property to his widow; till 1866 Maniarpur was nominally held 
by women, although, as recorded by Sir William Sleeman, it was 
generally in the hands of the revenue officials of the day.* In 
1866 Babu Akbar Ali Khan obtained the property by will from 
Bibi Sughra, but he died three years later, and was followed by 
his widow, Bibi Ilahi Khanam, who held the taluqa till her 
death in 1889. Long Utigation ensued between Bibi Amt-ul- 
Katima, the eldest daughter of Akbar Ali Khan, and Ghulam 
Husain, his nephew and son-in-law. The former was successful, 
but a fresh suit has been instituted by the Raja of Hasanpur and 
is still pending. The portion of the estate lying in this district 
comprises the Faroma property of three villages and one patti in 
Fachhimrath, assessed at Rs. 8,450. 

Another branch of the Hasanpur bouse is known as Gangeo, 
and was founded by one Wazir Khan. This descended to 
Jahangir Bakhsh, who obtained the sanad, and from him the 
taluqa has passed to the present owner, Muhammad Abdur- 
Rahman Khan. Most of the property lies in the Sultanpur dis- 
trict, but the taluqdar also owns the .estate of Samadabad Shah- 
pur, consisting of three villages in Majhaxira and one village 
and one patti in Birhar. The latter were obtained in the 
beginning of the- nineteenth century when the Fathan Chaudhris 
of Chahora placed themselves under the protection of the Hasan- 
pur Khanzadas, with the usual consequence of losing their estates. 
The taluqdar resides at Gangeo in Sultanpur, 

From Firthipat Singh, the younger grandson of Rup Singh, 
comes the family of Kurwar and its branches. The history of 
Kurwar also belongs to the Sultanpur district; but the Raja has 
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a large property in Fyzabad. The mviad for the estate was con- 
ferred on Raja Madho Partab Slngb, the son of Isliri Singh, but 
he died n-ithout issue and left his widow, Rani Kishan Nath 
Kunwar, in possession. She adopted the present Raja, Partab 
JBahadur Singh, the son of the zamindar of Walipur, who is 
descended from Babu Drigpal Singh, a younger brother of Ishri 
Singh, and left him the estate at her death in 1885. The pro- 
perty was for a long time under direct management, having been 
token over as an encumbered estate in 1871 and being after- 
Tvards managed by the Court of Wards during the minority of 
the present Ra^a till its release in October 1897. Although 
originally much indebted, it was handed over in a flourishing con- 
dition. The Raja now owns 64 villages and four pattis 'intho 
Miranpur and Baraunsa parganos of Sultanpur, while his posses- 
sions in this district comprise the Hathgaon estate of twenty 
whole villages and parts of eight others in the pargana of 
Pachhimrath j Morapara in Majhaura, consisting of fourteen vil- 
lages and seven pattk; and tho Sarwa property of throe villages 
and three pattis in Amsin. The Pyzabad portion of tho taluqn 
is assessed at Rs. 26,577. 

Kurwar had originally belonged to an older branch of the 
same family, hut this had died out, A younger branch founded 
by Man Singh, ninth in descent from Pirthipat Singh, had 
established itself at Bhiti in pargana Majhaura, his portion 
as a younger son consisting of 27 small villages known as 
Ranipur-Bh'iti. This descended to his son, Nnnd Bahadur, and 
afterwai’ds to the latter’s son, Shankar Singh. This man had five 
- sons, of whom two died without issue. The eldest surviving son, 
Sukhraj Singh, is said to have made away with tho four widows 
of Hamir Singh, the last Raja of Kurwar, and his son, Ishri 
Bakhsh, was elected Raja by the clansmen in place of his father, 
as a protest against his crime, Bariar Singh, the fourth son of 
Shankar Singh, retained Bhiti as his share, and rising high in 
favour of the narim, Raja Darshan Singh, lost no opportunity of 
increasing his power and possessions. Ho acquired a property 
then paying a revenue of Rs. 80,000 and retained this estate 
till 1825. In tho following year ho lost tho whole of this, owing 
to default of payment, at the hands of tho nazim, Wilayat Ali 
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Khan. Two years later the Khajiiraliat estate of 26 villages 
was restored, while the rest was hold tinder direct management. 
This state of things continued till 1836, wlien Mirza Abdulla Bog 
made over the entire properties of Bhiti and Khajurahat to Babu 
Hnrpal Singh, tlio Gargbansi chieftain of Klinpradih. Bariar 
Singh then fled to tho Briiash territories, where he soon after- 
wards died. In 1838 Darshan Singh restored tho cstotc to Jai 
Datt Singh and Abhai Datt Singh, tho sons of Bariar Singh, and 
large additions were subsequently made to them, including the 
Bhualpnr property in Tanda, which had formerly belonged to 
Brahman zamindars, and was handed over to the Boohgotis in 
1849. Seven years previously Jai Datt Singh acquired Tcma 
and other villages in Amsiu after a great fight at Tojnpur with 
Baja Rustam Sah of Dera. In 1852 tho two brothers di\rided tho 
property, tho older rccoi^riug Bhiti and the younger Xhnjiirahat. 
Jai Datt Singh received the sanad for Bhiti and managed tlic 
estate admirably till his death, when it parsed to his son, Babu 
Ugra Datt Singh. Tlic latter has been succeeded by his young 
son, Ddaibhan Partab Singh, tho present owner. Tho Bacligotis 
of Bhiti figured prominently in the history of tho.district during 
the first half of tho nineteenth contiuy. On ono occasion Bariar 
Singh attacked and defeated the Gargbansis, slaying their notor- 
ious chief, Nihul Singh; on another occasion he allied himself 
with Babu TJdrosh Singh of Meopnr-Dhaunio and defeated Raja 
Rustam Sah of Dora in a fight about the village of llecbupnr. He 
was also constantly at war wth tho ofiicials, and between 1805 
and 1852 Biiiti was besieged on five different occaaons. The 
taluqa, which lies wholly within this district, excepting a portion 
of the village of Binaikpur in Sultanpur, now consists of the 
Bhiti estate, compiising 27 whole villages and 47 pattis in 
Majh.'iura, and six villages and three pattis in Tanda; the Beni 
Gaddopur property of 18 villages and 11 pattis in Paehhimrath ; 
the Narainpur estate of six villages and two pattis in Haveli 
Oudh; and the raahal of Dewapur, including three villages and 
ono patti in Amrin. The whole is assessed at Es. 40,189 and 
is managed by Babu Mahendra Datt Singh of Khajurahat. The 
minor taluqdar resides at Bhiti with his mother, Babuain Janki 
Kunwar, 
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The tala^a of Khajuraliat was first together with 

several other estates in Pachhimrath and Heveli by Duniapat 
Singh, the eldest son of Shanhar Singh Bhiti during the 
reign of Shtija'iid-daula after his defeat at Buxar ; but on the 
return of the Ifawab the Babu was deprive<^i these new 

acquisitions. Khajurahat was I'^ained in 1S27, os already 
narrated, by Bariar Singh and subsequently parsed to his son, 
Abhai Datt Singh. This man obtained eanad for the 
taiuqa which passed at his death to his scl^> Mahcndra Datt 
Singh, the present toluqdar. His j'onnger brother, Indra Datt 
Singh, obtained as his share the estate of latter 

now manages the Khaiurahat estate, while hie elder brother takes 
^ntiTge tmhsdn^ DS.'nS'& yowng T.’ub'uwiftr/b'usfb, 

like their father, highly respected and ranl^ among the best of 
the smaller taluqdars. The taiuqa was formed much the same 
way as Bhiti, and in 1850 was increased by ^bo addition of the 
Mahripur estate in Tanda, which was tak(?^ ^bc Bais of 
.Mahawon. The property at present consists altogether of 47 
villages and parts of 35 others. Babu Mahondt'*^ ^®tt Singh owns 
32 villages and 21 pattis in Pachhimrath ; tb® Bauipnr estate of 
one village and two jiattis in Amsin; and villages of the 
Bhadokhar estate in Haveli Ondli. Babu Incb'® Singh owns 
the Sanaara properly of two villages, in Po®bhimrath, five vil- 
lages and six pattis in Tanda, and the rem“>®^°g I'WO villages 
and two pattis of Bhadokhar in Haveli. 'fbe Kharagpur pro- 
perty of three villages and four pattis in M-ajhaura is held jointly 
by the two brothers who reside at Bhiti and Ji^hajurahat. 

The' youngest son of Shankar Singh Bhiti was Babu 
Jbabbar Singh, who obtaiuedias his share the estate of Samrath- 
pur in Pachhimrath and in pargana Bara^iJis® of Sultanpur. 
This man received the eanad for the taiuqa succeeded 

‘.by his son, Maheshwar Parshad Singh, and th®® by Babu Harclatt 
Singh, after' whom it passed to his brother, Jagannath Bakbsli 
Singh. The latter died in 1894 and the ost^^o held by 

his widow, Babuain Subhraj Kiinwar, and eventually come 
into the possession of the Baja of Kurwai*. 'Pbo taiuqa is, how- 
ever, very heavily encumbered. It consists of 26 villages and five 
pattis in the Baraunsa and Miranpur pargana^ of Sultanpur, and 
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in addition comprises the Eeojjn ostato of cloven whole villages 
and part of one other in pargann Paclilumrath n«scsscd at 
Ea. H,765. Tho owner resides atWalipur in the Sultanpur 
district. 

The Gorghansis are one of tho oldest Eajput clans in the 
district, They claim descent from one Garag Muni, a holy man 
who is said to have boon summoned to Ajodhya by Vikramnditya 
or, according to anothor nccotiut, by Eaja Dasrath, His descendants 
settled in pargana Havoli, where they acquired four estates, 
known as Halwara, Kiismdin, Fitozpur and Sarclhi. These were 
retained by the family till 1816, when their lands were absorbed 
into the Mahdnuna taluqa. A branch of the family, liowcvcr, 
oequired large estates elsowhoro. At the beginning of tho 
nineteenth contuiy' onc-Paroti Singh was the owner of the two 
villages of Sihipur and KJmpradih in Pnebhimrath, his property 
yielding a rent-roll of about Es. 1,600, He had two sons, Ganga 
Prasad, who obtained ns his share Khapradih, and Kihal Singli, 
who hold tho other Iralf of tho estate. Tho latter was in 1821 
appointed manager of the largo taluqa of Mnniarpur which was 
then hold by Bibi Sughra, tho daughter of Basnwnn Khan, and 
from that time ho began to incronso the number of his followers 
from his own clan and in time ousted hi.s mistress and took 
possession of the estate. In so doing ho incurred tho displeasure 
of Eaja Darshan Singh, who in 1832 hold tho contract for the 
district j tho latter instigated Babii Biiriar Singh of Bhiti to 
attack Hihnl Singh, with tho result that tho Gnrgbansi loader 
was killed. Thereupon tho struggle was taken up by the 
descendants of Ganga Prasad, whoso son, Shoo Sowak, had 
throe sons, Shooambar Singh, Hobdor Singh and Harpnl Singh. 
Tho last applied for aid to Lucknow and n considerable force 
was sent to his assistance ; but as Bariar Singh had been secretly 
reinforced by tho uazim, tho troops retired from the contest. 
In tho moantimoj however, tho Gargbansis had largely increased 
their property at tho ospenso of Maniarpur, and in 1834, when 
Darshan Singh was superseded in tho contract by another nazim, 
Harpal Singh recovered possession of tho whole estate, though it 
Was still nominally held in tho name of Bibi Sughra. In 1838 
Darshan Singh returned to tho district and Harpal Singh was 
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forced to retire. The property was taken under direct manage- 
ment until 1845, when Man Singh succeeded to the contract and 
again placed Maniarpur under his jurisdiction. The next year, 
after having collected the greater part of the revenue, he made 
over the estate to Harpal and Sheoambar Singh, but put Bibi 
Sughra into confinement and plundered her remaining posses- 
sions. The iSargbansis then extended their raids into pargana 
Aldemau, and there they came into contact with the Rajkumars. 
A fight ensued in which Sheoambar Singh and Hobdar Singh 
wore killed, and Harpal Singh fled to Khapradih. Bibi Sughra 
escaped to Lucknow, and obtained an order restoring her to her 
property, while the military authorities received orders to seize 
or destroy Harpal Singh, The troops wore under the direction 
of Man Singh, who proceeded against the Gargbansi stronghold. 
Thcro are two conflicting statements as to what then happened, 
but both agree in saying that Harpal Singh was then seriously 
ill. The one version narrates that Harpal Singh was killed in 
the defence of his fort, while according to the other he was 
inveigled into a conference under promise of safety and was 
murdered in cold blood by the attendants of the nazim. At all 
events the fort was seized and plundered and the estate taken 
under direct management. In 1847 Man Singh was superseded 
as nazim- by Wajid Ali Khan, who was bidden to restore Bibi 
Sughra to Maniarpur and at the same time handed over Sihipur 
to RaghunathKunwar,tho eldest surviving widow of Nihal Singh, 
and Khapradih to E-am Sarup,the son of Sheoambar Singh. Both 
these properties included a considerable proportion of Mahiar- 
pur. 

Thakurain Raghunath Kunwar continued to hold Sihipur 
till annexation and obtamod tho sanwA for the taluqa. In 1877 
sho oxosuted a deed of in favour of her brother’s son,Thakur 
Bisheshwar Bakhsh Singh, a Bais. She was thereupon sued by 
a younger widow, Thakxu’ain Ramanand Kunwar, and also by 
Bam Sarup Singh, and eventually the deed of gift was cancelled 
by a decree of the Privy Council on tho ground that the widows 
had only a life-interest, wliije tho legal heir was declared to be 
RamSaiup Singh.* The Thakurain had'becomo heavily indebted, 
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and in 1886 the Bank of Upper India obtained leave for execu- 
tion of n decree against the estate vrhich was entrusted to the 
deputy commissioner as receiver. The debts were subsequently 
liquidated, but the property remained under the management of 
the Court of Wards. In 1891 Enghunath Kunwar died; more 
litigation ensued on the part of Bisheshwar Bakhsh Singh, and 
it was not till 1896 that a decree of the civil court was obtained 
declaring the owner of Hhapradih to be the proprietor of Sihipur. 
Earn Sarup of Khapradih was succeeded by his son, Anand 
Bahadur Singh, who also died in 1890 without heirs. Both 
estates are now held by Thakurain Sri Earn Kunwar, the widow 
of Anand Bahadur, whom she succeeded in Khapradih. Sihipur 
subsequently came into her possession, as above noted, in default 
of any male heirs in the direct line. They together comprise 
140 whole villages and parts of 71 others in this district, and 
57 villages and 46 portions in Sultanpur, the former paying a 
revenue of Es. 67,690. The Sihipur estate consists of 36 villages and 
36 pattis in Paohhimrath ; the Dalippur property of 37 villages 
and one patti in Amsin ; the Tharia estate of nine villages and 
one patti in Majhaura, and the single village of Sakrauli in 
Haveli Ondh. Khapradih includes 30 villages and 24 pattis 
in Paohhimrath; the Bangaon estate of 18 villages and eight 
pattis in Majhaura; the Jagdispur property of six villages and 
two pattis in Amsin ; Fakharpur and another village in Surhur- 
pur, and the single village of Mansapur in Akbarpur. The 
Thakurain resides at Khapradih and has a good house in Fyzabad. 

The Bhale Sultans, who are so numerous in the adjoining 
paiganas of Isauli and Jr^dispur in Sultanpur, have but one 
taluqdari estate in this district, and that is held by a Musalman. 
According to their history, which is recorded in the Sultanpur 
volume, the founder of the clan, one Eai Barar, a Bais of Baundia 
Khera, had four sons, from whom come the various famih'es of 
Bhale Sultans.* The youngest of these was Baram Deo, who 
established himself in the village of Deogaon on the Gumti in 
Khandausa. His son, Palhan Deo, became a Musalman, and his 
Khanzada ijescendants managed to acquire a large estate. Fifth in 
descent from Palhan Deo came Munnii Khan, whose two sons 
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■ffcre Mubarak Khan and Pahar Khan : from tho former come 
the talncidars of Mahona anti Uuchgaon in Saltaiipur, and from 
tho latter the house of Doogaon in this district. The taluqdar of 
Deogaon was styled Eaja till 1850, when Raja Bhurc Khan was 
ejected for ill-treatment of his tenantry and his property made 
over to Jamshod Ali Khan, the son of his brother, Azam Ali 
Khan. This man obtained tho eanad for the taluqa, but his 
property at his death parsed to his father, Azam Ali Khan, who 
held the estate for many years. He was succeeded by his second 
son, Mustafa Ali Khan, who is locally styled R.aja. His propo)-ty 
lies partly in this district and partly in Sultanpur : in the latter 
he owns four villages and three pattis, and also, conjointly with 
Mnmtaz Ali Khan, tho Makhdumpnr oitato of sovon villages 
and four patlis in Isauli and Jagdispnr ; his Fyzabad possessions 
lie in the Khandansa pargana and oompriso ten villages paying a 
jcvonuo of Rs. 0,360. 

, Tho predominant Rajput clan in the cast of the district is 
the Palwar, and among its mombors arc several toliiqdars. Tho 
Palwars are said to have been Sombansis and to have come 
from Pali in 1805 Sambat j but whether this place is the town of 
that name in Ilardoi or tho ^^llage of Pali in Partabgarh is 
uncertain. Their leader was one Prithraj, otherwise known us 
Mardco or lihardco, and he settled in Rannupur near Bandipur 
of pargana Snrhurpur, ■where, in accordance -with the usual tradi- 
tion, ho took service under the Bhars, whom ho afterwards supplanted. 
He acquired great possessions, extending for into tho Azamgarh 
distiiet. Prithraj had five sons, of whom the two eldest accom- 
panied their father from Pali. The third, Harihar Deo, was 
born to him of a fair denizen of the woods of Rnnnupur, believed 
by tho clan, to have been of supernatural origin, and for this 
reason his descendants are styled Bantarias or people of tho forest. 
Of the two youngest sons nothing is known, but they are Said to 
be the ancostore of the multitudinous Palwars of Azamgarh and 
to be of inferior descent. Tho oldest son, Bhim Deo, became a 
hermit. The second son, Bharat Deo, obtained ])i-operty in 
Azamgarh, and at a subsequent period his descendants overran 
■pargana Birhar in this district. Harihar -Deo. obtained lands in 
Surhurpiir, where his offspring spread and multiplied, and from 
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them come many tnluqdars and zamindar?. Little is known of 
the early history of the Palwars cither of Birhar or of Surhurpur. 
Mr. Carnegy in the report of the first regular settlement gives 
the pedigree of the Bantarias showing their subdivisions, but 
practically no other information exists save that the members 
of both families u'ore constantly at war with one another. 

Tradition relates that about 500 years ago ono Gohraj Deo, 
the lineal descendant of Bharat Deo, migrated westwards from 
Azamgarb into pargana Birhar and in the course of time this 
man and his offspring arc said to have acquired from the Bhars 
a large estate in this pargana consisting in all of 302 ^rillagcs. 
Some 200 years later, in the oloventh generation from Gohraj 
Deo, two brothers named Bali Bam and Muni Bam, divided the 
ancestral estate, the former founding the village of Bnlrampitr, 
which was afterwards known as Sultanpur, while the younger 
established himself in Bajapur. The descendants of the latter 
in aftor years lost most of their property, which was absorbed 
by tho elder branch, and now they possess a very small estate, 
though they hold under-proprietary rights in several villages. 
Bali Bam was succeeded by his son, Hornl Singh, who had four 
sons, Ain Singh, Lashkar Singh, Jagan Singh and Harbans Singh. 
These men about the beginning of the eighteenth century made ' 
an equal division of the ancestral property and sopanated. The 
two lost obtained the estates of Baipur and Dcoria respect- 
ively, and their descendants still hold zomindari rights in 
several villages of Birhar. 

Tho descendants of Ain Singh held their property undivided 
for seven generations, but tho history of tho family is mainly 
a record of intestine quarrels and violent deaths. His grand- 
son, Eaghunath Singh, obtained the contract for tho whole 
pargana of Chaudipur Birhar and was killed in trying to subdue 
his kinsman, Lalji Singh. His son, Sarnhdawan Singh, was 
killed in Azamgarh, before it was ceded, in a fight with his 
relative, Fahlwan Singh, who had engaged for the pargana. 
He was succeeded by Pirthipal Singh, who was also killed 
with his brother, Bhora Singh, in a quarrel with a zamindar 
in Azamgarh prior to cession. Pirthipal was followed by 
Munna Singh, his son, who was killed fighting with Shoodatt 
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Singh, a descendant of Lashkar Singh, in a dispute about the 
revenue engagement for thoporgana. Munna Singli left two sons, 

Madho Porshad Singh and Kislrnn Parshad Singh, who in 1861 
divided the property* Tiio forraor resided at Clinhora, and shortly 
after the mutiny vas suocooded by his eon, Hardat Singh, who 
obtained the sot/iiod for the talnqa of Chandipur Haswar. He d icd 
in 1892 and his property passed tohisson, NarendraPahadur Singh, 
the present taluqdar. His property consists of the Haswar estate 
of 42 villages and 206 pnttis in Birhar, 25 pattis of the Babura 
estate in Surhurpur, and three pattis in Tanda ; Iho whole being 
assessed at Es. 49,389. Tlio taluqdar resides at Haswar. 

Eslian Parshad Singh, the yoimgcr brother of Madho Makrahi. 
Parshad, obtained a separate sanad for one of the Chandipur Birhar 
laluqas, which is now generally known as Makrahi from the 
family residence. Ho left throe sons, Laehhman Parshad Singh, 

Eadh Kosat Parshad, and Sripat Parshad Singh, of whom the 
eldest succeeded to the estate. At his death in 1896 Ms property 
passed to his son, Sri. Madan Mohan Easik Bihari Parshad 
Singh. The latter died in 1903 and mutation of names was 
oficctod in favour of his widow, Thnkuratn Chandra Blial 
.Eunwar, a sister of Sri Earn Kunwar of Khapradih .Siliipur. 

Sho has a daughter, who was married into the Raikwar family 
of Mallanpor in Sitapur. Sripat Parshad Singh is still aUve 
and has a sou, Sri Karalapat Parshad Singh, This property 
comprises tho Makrahi estate of 46 villages and 189 pattis of 
Babura in Surhurpur, the Amrola estate of sisc villages and two 
pattis in Akbarpur, and four pattis in Tanda. Tho whole poy.s 
a revenue of Es. 62,941. 

Tho history of Lashkar Singh’s descendants is no less Lnkhan- 
ovontf,ul than that of tho older branch, His sou, Jubraj Singh 
and his grandson, Adit Singh, -woro killed in a boundary dis- 
pute in Mahuli of Bastl. Pablwau Singh was killed in tho 
bomo light as his opponent, Sarabdawnn Singh. Parshad Singh, 
fourth in descent from Lashkar Singh, mot his death at Masorn in 
tho great fight with the Eajkumars of Meoiiur. His son, Jngat 
Harain Singh, divided the estate with jiiselderoousinjShoodatfcSingb, 
and obtained as his share the Lakhanpur estate. Ho had to give 
way, however, before his kinsman, Daljit Singh, ,who had 
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obtained the engagement for the ■whole pargana, and in an 
attack on Ins own fort at Rajapitr, which was liold by govem- 
roont officials, some of tho latter were slain ; for this ho was pro- 
scribed, and luudng boon traced into the Gorakhpur district, lie 
was there put to death. Ho was succeeded by his brother, JIahip 
Harain Singh, whose five sens divided the property equally. 
Tho eldest was Udit Narain Singh, who resided at Kaurahni and 
there rendered himself conspicuous by his behavioiir during the 
mutiny, for which bo underwent ihrco years’ imprisonment; be 
was followed by Sitla Bakhsb Singh, and tbon by the latter’s son, 
llandhir Singh, who resides at Musepur. His property consists 
of the Musepur estate of ton villages and 22 pattis in Birhar and 
seven pattis of Baburo in Snrhurpur; tho whole is assessed at 
Rs. 8,982. Tho second son was Sudisht Ramin Singh, who 
obtained Lakhanpur, which he left to his two sons, Bbola Singh 
and Sarjti Rarain Singh. The former owns two villages and 29 
pattis in Birhar, assessed at Rs. 3,861, and the latter three villages 
and 30 pattis, paying a revenue of Rs. 4,623. The third son of 
Mahip Narain was Jit Bahadur Singh, who obtained a .eeparato 
sanad for Chan dipur. This passed to his son, Ambar Singh, 
who is still alive, but his property is under the Coui-t of Wards 
owing to his inSJinity. It comj)riscs 12 village.? and 32 pattis in 
Birhar and seven pattis of Babura in Surliurpur, tho Avholo paying * 
Rs. 8,580 in revenue. Tho fourth son was Hhup Rarain Singh, 
whose son, Kalka Bakhsh Singh, has sold all his property to tho 
Eajkumars of Meopur Dhaurua. Tlio fifth sou, Bindcsbwari 
Bakhsh Singh, still holds his share of Lakhanpur, comprising 
, ten villages and 29 pattis of Birhar, assessed at Rs. 8,693. 

Snltan- Shoodatt Singh, the cousin of Jagat Rarnin Singh, obtained 

jjl Portia. as his share tho estates of Garha and Sultanpur. He had no son, 
and adopted a distant relative, Sheopargash Singh, who succeeded 
to the taluqa, which had been largely increased while Sheodatt 
Singh held the revenue engagement for the whole pargana. Sheo- 
pargash had two sons, Bhairon Bakhsh Singh and Shamsber 
Bahadur Singh. Tho second obtained the Garha portion, but died 
^vithout lawful issue, and his property passed to his elder brother, 
who owns the Garha half and five-eighths of tho Sultanpur por- 
tion, the remainder of tho latter being in the possession of his son, 
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Ifageshwnv Parshad Singh. The lalnqn consists of 72 villages 
and. lOG ppttis in Birhar, and two \*illngc.s and 27 pattis of the 
Babura estate in Snltnnpur; the whole is assojsod at Rs. .39,979. 
The property is heavily eucnmbered and is at present under the 
management of the Court of Wards. 

The early history of the Bantaria Palwars of Surhurpur is 
no less obscure than that of the Birhar family, llarihar Deo, 
the fairy^s son, is said to have held the tappas of Tardi and 
Khurka in Surhurpur, and those passed to his descendants undi- 
vided till the fifth generation, when two brothers, Churninnn Deo 
and Bhopal Sah, made a partition of the property. The descend- 
ants of the former split up their lands into several estates. One 
grandson was Partab Sah of !Mirpnr, from whom came tlio owners 
of Mimdohra, Chokya and Ilntno: the other was Mndhwal Sah, 
whose son, Bandi Das, founded Bandipur and was the ancestor 
of the Palwars of Birma, Bandipur and Asapar. From Bhopal 
Siih in the fifth generation came Tula Bam, whose five sons held 
the estates of Nawada, Eakha, Tighro, Gohindpur and Bhikhpur. 
According to Mr, Carncgy the family held in 1790 two taluqas 
and 25 smaller estates, paying Bs. 36,2G6 in revenue,’'' Their 
holdings wore greatly reduced on account of the encroach meat of 
the Bajkumars, hut they managed to offer a successful opposition to 
that clan, as in 1798, at thefamous battle of Masoro, they defeated 
the chieftains of Meopur, with the' aid of the Baja of Dora. Masora 
was a part of Birma, a property that was held by six branches of 
one family. Four of these yielded their possessions to Dern, but 
the rest was saved by the fortunate issue of this fight. At the 
summary settlement the Bantarins retained their two taluqas of 
of Mundehra and Tjghra, and 13 smaller properties. They 
afterwards obtained sub-scttloments in 4G other villages. 

• Saddu Singh of Mundehra, the eldest representative of the 
line of Partab Shah, had two sons, Basant Singh, who obtained 
the taluqa, and’ Bhakhandn Singli. The former was succoeded 
by his son, Beni Dayal Singh, who was killed in a fight with 
Baja Darshan Singh. He had a son, Bom Datt Singh, but he 
died without issue, and his widow, Tlmkurain Biij Kuuwar, 
obtained the eanad for the estate. Having no heir, she adopted 
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Babu Gaya Din Singh, a graiidw)u of Daljit Singh, the third son 
of Khakhandu Singh. Ho still holds the taliiqa, which consists 
of 16 villages and seven pnltis in pargana Siirhurpur, assessed to 
a revonno of Rs. 9,924. 

The Tighra ostato passed in 1790 to Sarabjit Singh, sixth in 
descent from Tulsi Ram. His property consisted of 46 villages 
paying a revenue of Rs. 9,501. Ho loft two sons, Gobind Bnkhsh 
and Gobind Dayal, of whom the former .«ucccodod to Tighra in 
1816, but the estate had by that time been somewhat reduced in 
size. In 1828 the brothers murdered one Mohan Lnl, qanungo 
of Siirhurpur, and as he had propertj’ in Azamgnrh his relatives 
sought rodrc.‘'S of the British Government. The two Pnlwars wore 
outlawed, but managed to evade capture for some time. About 
1832 the younger brother was entered as joint proprietor of the 
estate j but in 1839 Gobind Bakhsh was seized, sent to Azamgarh 
and thence to Iiucknow, whore lie died long afterwards in prison. 
Gobind Dayal remained at large till 1852, when, being a revenue 
defaulter and a fugitive from the Oudh officials, bo betook him- 
self to Allahabad, whore he hoped to die. Ho was there, however, 
apprehended and died in the jail at Azamgarh before his trial. 
The two brothers were notorious freebooters, and for years 
inspired terror along the AjKimgarh border. Gobind Dayal was 
succeeded by his son, Pirthipal Singh, who made himself trouble- 
some during the mutiny; his fort at Tighra was besieged and 
destroyed by n force from Azamgarh, but he submitted in time 
and obtained a sanad for his taliiqa. At his death in 1891 his 
property passed to his two sons, Jai Datt Singh and Andhesh 
Parshad Singh, the present owners of Tighra. The estate con- 
sists of 14 villages and 17 partis in Surhurpur, paying a revenue 
of Rs. 10,942. 

The only other Hindu taluqdari estate is that of Rasulpur, 
the property of a Kayasth family. This taluqa is of very recent 
oripn, as up to the mutiny it was included in the possession of 
Raja Abbas Ali of Tanda, whose property was confiscated for 
persistent rebellion. A portion of it was bestowed on Lala 
Anant Ram, a loyal Kayasth, who obtained a taluqdari sanad. 
The estate descended to his son, Diwan Mewa Ram, and then 
to the latter’s son, Sri Ram, who in 1893 obtained the title of 
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Eai Balmdur, Ho has served ou the councils of the Governor- 
General and the Lieutenant-Govenior. He is a pleader by pro- 
fession and resides in. Luclcnow, he has acquired some landed 
possessions in that districtj as well as one village in Unao. His 
property in E’yzabad comprises nine villages and four pattis 
in the Tanda pargana, assessed at Es. 2,505. Eight villages of 
this estate, including Easulpiu*, were brought under the provi- 
sions of the Oudh Settled Estates Act in May, 1904. 

There are four taluqas owned by Musalmnns in this district, 
in addition to those of Hosanpur, Maniarpur, Gnngco and Dco- 
gaon, which belong to Muhammadan ropresontativos of Eajput 
clans and which have been already mentioned. There woi-e one 
or two others before the mutiny, but these wore confiscated on 
account of the rebellion of their owners. Two of these estates 
• are owned by Saiyids and two by Slmikhs. 

The largest is the groat Baiyid property of Pirpnr. Tho 
history of the family is extremely complex and somewhat 
obscure, owing to tho fact that on several occa.sions the property 
descended through the female line. Tho family is said to have 
been founded by one Saiyid Suloman, a Shia merohant of Nai- 
shapur in Khorasan, who come to Oudh in 1403 and settled in tho 
village of Atraura. Hero he married into one of the Saiyid fami- 
lies and acquired much property which he loft to his two sons, 
Eajo and Arzani, from the former of whom came the taluqdars 
of Pirpur and Kataria, while tho latter was the ancestor of the 
owners of the Easulpur and several other estates. Saiyid Shakm', 
tho son of Eaje, had three sons, Ahmad, Mahmud and Daud, 
from each of whom sprung a numerous progeny. In the days of 
Akbar the descendants of Suloman were appointed hereditary 
Chaudhris of the pargana of Akbarpnr and at a .subsequent period 
the estates which the family had created wore divided into five 
portions which were afterwards amalgamated intb the two taluqas 
of Pirpur and Samanpur. About 1760 the head of the family 
was Chaudhri Muhammad Hofiz, eighth in descent from Ahmad, 
and his iJroperty was known as the Saidawnn taluqa, formed by 
Saiyid Basawan, who had obtained a firman from Aurangzeb ip 
. 1671. Muhammad Hafiz left no male issue and his lands passed to 
Khwaja Badar Ali of Tajpur, who hod married his only daughter, 
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Pirbandi Bibi. This man was killed in 1786 in a fight with the 
Palwars, and loft a son, Qanni Ali, who was then only four years 
old. The boy was adopted by Mim Jlubammnd AH Beg, an 
officer in the service of Mirza ,7nmshcd Beg, who commanded a 
regiment of cavnlr}’ at Akbarpur in the reign of Sliujn^tid-daula. 
This Muhammad Ali Beg is said to have been an immigrant from 
Khorasan and to have acquired tlirough the iniluonce of tlio 
Blhanznda Rnja of Hasanpnr the estate of Aurangnagar in 
Akbarpur, then consisting of 57 village?. This ho nominally 
held on behalf of Jamshod Bog, but after the latter’s death ho 
carried on the farm for several j'cars. In tlio meontimo he pur- 
chased the village of PIrpur from the Malikzadas and made it 
his headquarters; shortly afterwards ho obtained Aurangnagar in 
his own name under the designation of taluqa Pirjiur. While in 
possession, Muhammad Ali Beg increased his estates rapidly. In 
1809 bo seized half tlic property of the Bais of Mahawan in 
Tanda, and in the same year ho gained nine ullages formerly 
held by the Saiyids of Alanpur, and to these ho added twelve 
other neighbouring villages. In 1810 the 38 village? of Khaspur 
were also included in the Pirpur taluqa. At his death in 1819 
his property consisted of no less than 645 villages, and this he left 
to his adopted sou, Qasim Ali. Tlie latter was in 1822 displaced 
by Ghalib Jang, who had obtained the form of tho property 
by court influence; but Qasim Ali sought tho aid of tho Britisli 
Government and two years later ho was restored to possession 
through tho representations of the Eesident at Lucknow, He 
died in 1826, having added 31 villages to his largo proporiy. 
Qasim Ali had two sons, Hashim Ali .and Ali Muhammad, and 
two daughters. Tho former were not allowed to succeed, and in 
1827 the nazim, Taj-ud-dia Husain IChou, took the property under 
direct management. In the following year Roja Darshan Singh 
came into office and for seven years held Pirpur directly. In 
1833 Hashim Ali died- and when a year loter Darshan Singh 
was sneceoded by Mendhu Khan, the second son, Mir Ali Mu- 
hammad, was restored to his father’s property. He only held it 
for a year, however, and possessipn passed to the widow of 
Qasim Ali, who was assisted in the management by her own 
brother, Mir Muhammad Ajmal, till his death in 1840; and 
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then till 1842 hy her agent, Bihaii Lai. During these seven years 
the property was diminished to the extent of 99 villages seized by 
the Eajkumars and others. One of the daughters of Qasim Ali 
had been married to Mir Qhazanfar Husain, the son of Muham- 
mad Hayat of Safipur in Unao. The other was married to Mir 
Kalb Husain of Jauupur, a direct descendant of P-atoh Muham- 
mad, the grandson of Mahmud, the second son of Saiyid Shakur. 
In 1842 Kalb Husain joined Qasim Ali’s widow in the manage- 
ment of the property, and six years later recovered 20 of tlie lost 
villages through the support of the nozim, Wajid Ali Khan. He 
continued in the management till his death in 1858 and the pro- 
perty was then entered in the joint names of Mir Baqar Husain, 
the son of Kalb Husain, and Mir Ghazanfar Husain, previously 
mentioned. These two men obtained n joint sanad for the 
estate. The latter died in 1891 and was suceeeded by his bro- 
ther, Mir Muhammad Askari, although Baqar Husain claimed 
the whole property and the dispute resulted in long and costly 
litigation. Muhammad Askari died in 1897 and his share passed 
to his son, Mir Rabat Husain, w'ho holds the taluqa jointly W'ith 
Saiyid Abu Jafar, the son of Baqar Husain, who died in 1894. 
Saiyid Abu Jafar continued the litigation instituted by liis 
father, but eventually in 1890 a compromise was effected tbrongh 
theinfluenoe of the late Sir John Woodburn, whereby Muham- 
mad Askari received one-third of the taluqa together with the 
large sum of Es. 3,67,000. The remainder was retained by Abu 
Jafar, who thus became heavily indebted; but he cleared off his 
encumbrances in 1902. At the present time Saiyid Abu Jafar 
holds a very largo taluqa of 77 villages and parts of 70 others 
in this district. Of those 26 villages and 2C pattis lie in pargana 
Akbarpm; 26 villages aud 28 pattis, composing the Basantpur 
and Jaitupur properties, in Majhaura; 18 villages and twelve 
pattis of the Ismailpur estate in Surhurpur; and 8 villages and 
four pattis in Tanda. The whole is assessed at Rs. 83,738. Mir 
Rabat Husain oAvns 63 villages and 38 pattis, paying a revenue 
of Es. 46,160. Of these, 27 villages and six pattis lie in Ak- 
barpur ; three villages and eleven pattis of the Ismailpur estate in 
Surhurpur; seven villages and portions of six others in Amsin; 
14' villages and 12 pattis belonging to the Birahimpur Kusmaha 
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estate in Tandn j t^vo villages in Majhniu’a, and three pattis iu 
Birhar. 

The small taluc^a of Kataria is held by a branch of the 
Pirpnr family. It ^as founded by one Qalandar Bakhsh; tenth 
in descent from Saiyid Suleman through the latter’s grandson, 
Shakur, and Darwosh, the eldest son of Fateh Muhammad, This 
man held the single village of Entaria, which had been assigned 
to his forefathers in maintenance. He made several additions to 
the property between 1778 and 1788, and left his estate to his 
son, Imam Ali, who left a son, Nobi Bakhsh, and two daughters, 
their mother being a descendont of Arzani, the younger son of 
Saiyid Suleman. Habi Bakhsh died during the mutiny: he had 
illegitimate sons, who obtained th mr father’s villages in Azamgarh, 
but the taluqa passed to his sister’s son, Mir Earamat Husain, 
who received the aanad. The latter was succeeded by Mir 
Ashraf Husain, the present taluqdar. His property, which 
includes the Eataria estate in pargaua Akbarpur and Firozpur 
in Tanda, consists of six villages and one patti in the former, one 
village and five pattis in the latter, and the small village of 
MahAval iu Surhurpur; the whole being assessed to a revenue 
of Rs. 6,488. The property is hopelessly incumbered. 

The chief Shaikh estate is the large taluqa of Samanpnr, 
which is held by the representatives of onother oncient family. 

It is said to have been founded by one Shailch Ahmad Qittal, a f • 
Shia who came from Persia with the famous Makhdum Ashraf 
Jahangir of Eichhauohba and settled in Lorpur Palhan in 
pargana Akbarpur. His descendants increased and multiplied, 
and at one time there were eleven distinct branches of the 
family; but their possessions have been absorbed into the two 
taluqas of Pirpnr and Samanpur. The hereditary property of 
the latter family originally consisted of three villages, including 
Lorpur. Between 1759 and 1763 Malik Nur-uUah rose to influ- . 
ence and obtained engagements for 60 villages, and also held i/n 
farm some of the villages of Iftikhar-ud-daula, the brother-i A- 
law of Nawab Shuja-ud-daula, He was followed by Ruh-ullalA, 
and Najaf, and then by Molik Ramzan Bakhsh, who in 1790 
added eleven villages which were formerly the revenue-free 
holding of Hikmat Husain Eh an and had been resumed by 
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Asaf-nd-donla. His propei'ty then consisted of 01 villages, the 
revenue* of which was paid to Iftikhar-ud-datila, tlie brother 
of the Bnhu Begam. In 1795 the jagir was resumed and the 
revenue arrangements were placed in charge of Mian Almas Ali 
Khan, who entrusted the direct management of the whole estate 
to Bamzau Bakhsh. The latter retained the management of all 
the villages till 1805, when ho was formally allowed to engage 
for 308 xillages under the name of taluqa Samanpur. Between 
that year and 1813 some 24 more villages were acquired from 
the Akbarpur Ohaudhris and others, and between 1815 and 
1825 Bamzan Bakhsh gained possession of tho Beori estate in 
Amsin, previously held by tho Eaikwars. He died in 1824 and 
'was succeeded by his son, Tafazzul Husain, who made further 
additions to the taluqa, including Asopur in Tanda, till then 
held by Hashim Ali, nephew of Ghazanfor Ali of Basulpur. 
This wds done through tho favour of tho nazim, by whoso action 
Tafazzul Husain acquired the full proprietary right, though he 
afterwards allowed the representatives of Hasan Ali to retain 
their lands in subsettlement. Tafazznl Husain, though a persist- 
ent rebel during tho mutiny, obtained the sanad for tho taluqa 
and died shortly afterwards. Having no son, ho was succeeded 
by his younger brother, Malik Hidayat Husain. Tho latter hold 
the taluqa for many years, but was a very bad manager and 
Became heavily indebted. After his death, possession passed to 
Amanat Fatima, his widow, but tho portion of tho estate known 
as Aahrafpur came into tho hands of the Azarogarh banking firm 
now. headed by Babu Moti Chand, as mortgagee, and only one- 
third of the property remained to the widow. The latter died in 
1894 and her estate passed to her two daughters, Abbas Band! and 
Qasira Bandi. The first of'these ladies is a widow, while the 
second is the wife of Saiyid Tawakkul Husain of Lorpnr, tho 
brother of Mir Bahat Husain of Pirpur, who manages the estate 
for the ladies. The property is entered in the joint names of the 
two owners and comprises in all 166 villages and parts of 34 others j 
it is assessed at Bs. 1,05,284. It comprises tho Samanpur estate 
' proper of 18 villages and six pattis in Akbarpur, and 24 villages 
and two pattis in Tanda ; tho Ashrafpur estate of 65 villhgos and 
39 pattis in Akbarpur and 20 villages and three pattis in 
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Snrhurpnr ; the Jalalpiir property of twelve villages and one patti 
in the last- mentioned pargana ; the Mungri estate of nine villages 
and one patti in Akbarpur; the Eeori estate of 13 villages and 
two pattis in Amsin, and the four villages of the Fatebpiir estate 
in Majhaura, The owners reside at Lorpur, 

The last remaining talaqdari estate is that belonging to the 
Shaikh family of Barai in pargana Budauli of Bara Banki. 
Their history will be found in the volume on that district.* 
The taluqa has been divided into five shares and is very heavily 
encumbered, owing to the constant quarrels and litigation that 
have arisen between the various members of the family. Their 
property in this district is known as the Aghiari estate in par- 
gana Khandansa and consists of four whole villages and parts of 
four others. Ohaudhri £halil-ur-Bahman, the head of the 
family, owns the village of Aghiari and the Chandaura property 
of two villages and three pattis, assessed at Es. 4,086 j and his 
relative, Chaudhri Inayat-ur-E.ahman,own8 the village of Chiroji 
and one patti, paying a revenue of Ks. 1,876. 

Besides the taluqdari estates there are but few properties of 
any size or importance. The largest are held by coparcenary 
bodies, the profits in most cases being divided among a great 
number of sharers. Mention will be made of the chief of these 
in the various pargana articles. Among the more prominent 
are the Saiyids of Bhadarsa in Pachhimrath and Haveli-Oudh,!'^', 
and the Mughals of Alonpur in Tanda; the various Bais colonies 
in Pachhimrath and Mangalsij the Bais and Bisens in Pachhim- 
rath and Khandansa 5 the Barwara in Haveli-Oudh and'Amsin; 
the Khattris in Akbarpur, and the various Kayasth families, 
descended in most instances from the pargana qanungos. 

The revenue-free lands are partly so held absolutely and in 
perpetuity, partly under certain conditions, and partly for the 
life of the holders only. Of the 129 revenue-free mahals, 89 
come under the first, 29 under the second, and eleven under the 
third category. The last, which will in the course of time dis- 
appear, comprise six in pargana Haveli-Oudh, two in Mangalsi 
and one each in Surhurpur, Birhar and Pachhimrath; they 

mainly represent grants made before annexation to servants and 

— \ . 

* Gazetteer of Bara Baaki, p, JOS, 
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dependeuts. tlie couditioual muaji mabals, 13^ of which seven 
are in HaveU-Oudh, two each in Amsin and Pachhimvath and one 
each in Tanda and Mangalsi, are for the espouses of temples, 
chiefly those at Ajodhya; one in Haveli-Oadh is for the upkeep 
of a dhoi/ratmedO) for travellers; one in Amsin and one in Akbar- 
piir to enable students to prosecute their studies ; and four, comprising 
two in Amsin and one eaoh in Surhurpur and Fachhimrath, arc 
for the maintenance of Faqirs. Some of the Jlusalraan roligious 
buildings have obtained similar provision, for four mabals in 
Havoli-Oudh, two in Khandan'sa and one each in Akbarpur and 
Mangalsi have heon granted for their upkeep. One mahal in 
Haveli-Oudhis revenue-free so long as any direct male issue of tho 
grantee exists. Tho majority of the nncondilional muafis woro 
granted for maintenance, the chief estates of this ualnro hoing 
those of the Saiyids of Bhadarsa and of the late Hakim Shafn-nd- 
daula of Fyzabad. There are altogether 80 such mabals, compris- 
ing 46 in Pachhimrath, 19 in Haveli, ten in Akbarpur, three in 
Mangalsi, and two in Amsin. One mahal in Siuhurpur and one 
in Tanda were assigned for the maintenance of Musalman shrines ; 
two in Haveli and three in Pachhimrath for the sixpport of Faqirs; 
whilo the remaining two, in pnrgana Havcli-Oudh, were granted 
to the Maharaja of Jaipur by the Dehli sovoroign for charitable 
purposes. 

Of the various subordinate proprietors the subscttlcmcnt Subset' 
holders or pukhtadars oro by far tho most important. In this 
district they occupy a quite exceptional position, ns the tenure is 
far more common than in any other part of Oudli. They repre- 
sent the old village proprietors, who were ousted by the taluqdars 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, and who obtained 
recognition of their rights by decrees of the settlemeub courts at 
the time of the first regular assQSs'mQD.fe. That the old jiropriotors 
deserved consideration is evident from the history of tho taluqas; 
but at the time it was recognised as a remarkable fact that more 
than one-third of tho whole taluqdnri area remained in the pro- 
prietary management of tho original owners. The snbsettlemonb 
holders, who are practically the proprietors, paying only a rtkolik- 
<ma to the taluqdar, held at the time of the last settlement 222,039 
acres in taluqdari -estates tind 14,730 acres in other 'mabals, the 
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"wholo lunoiinting to 21*4 per cont. of tlio ontiro district. It should 
be noted, too, that boro some of the siibsottlcd mnhnls arc further 
siibsottlcd with a second grade of piikhtci(l<ii’8, and a few of these 
again with a third grade of jnifc/ifarfars, resulting in an extra- 
ordinary complexity of tenures not infrequently enhanced by the 
presence of miscellaneous undcr-proprictary rights in specific plots. 
The pulcMadars, like many of tho coparcenary bodies, suffer 
from minute subdmsion of their holdings. At settlement there 
wore 715 zamindars and 35,582 pattidars in subscttlcd \’illagcs; 
tho estimated income was Ks. 7,26,956, out of which they paid 
Bs. 2,94,403 as rovemic, Es. 1,11,361 as malikam and Bs. 38,272 
as cesses, exclusive of tho patwari rate. This means an average 
net income of less than Es. 8 apiece, or only one-third of tho 
amount estimated thirty years pronously. TJic proportion paid 
as malifcana varies considerably ; on an average it wa's S7*SS per 
cont. of tho revenue; but taking tho actual assets, 44*18 per cont, 
was retained by the jiukhtadara, 40*36 per cent, was paid ns 
rovonuo, and 15*46 per cont. went to tho superior proprietors. 
Tho amount of land held in subsettlemont in tho different taluqas 
also exhibits great variation. In tho larger estates it ranges from 
46*41 per cont. in Kurwar, 44*09 per cont. in tho Birhar taluqas, 
38*24 per cent, in Dora and 28*16 per cent, in Ajodhya to 13*9 
per cent, in Khajurahnt and only 11*81 per cent, in the Pirpur 
property. The tenure is unknown in tho Dcogaon and Barni 
taluqas, and there is very little land so held in Samrathpur. Of 
tho various castes holding pyJthtadari rights, Eajputs come first, 
with 53*06 per cent, of the whole. Next como Brahmans. with 
25*85 per cent., Musalmans with 11*01 per cent., Kuynsths with 
4*9 per cent., and others with 5*18 per cent. 

Other subordinate rights, known generically as matahatdari 
or d/igrida/ri, ore exceptionally numerous. These are of many 
varieties and wore mainly conferred by decree of tho courts at 
the first regular settlement though they are still being con- 
stantly created by contract or agreement. They comprise the 
tenures known as sir, imnkar, ddhdari, hirt and slrndtalpi 
but these designations arc often used indiscriminately. They 
may represent former proprietary interests; or they may have 
originated in gifts to Brahmans and others ; or they may have 
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beeii granted in. place of a regular transfer of the proprietary 
• right j or again they may have been. created by absolute transfers or 
even ‘by mortgages •with possession j or they may have been esta- 
bUshed by clearing and other leases. In many instances co>sharers 
have surrendered their proprietary rights to their brethren on 
condition of being recorded as nnder-proprietors in their si/r land. 
So, too, the members of a communily will stipulate for such rights 
on the sale of their village. In some oases only the amount of 
the revenue is payable as rent, but as a rule the under-proprietors 
pay in addition a percentage on the revenue as 'malihana. The 
number of uersons thus holding specific plots is past counting. 
At the settlement 79,860 acres were held on rent by undor- 
propiictors : of the assets, 68 per cent., comprising 36*6 per cent, 
as revenue and 21*6 per cent, as maUkema, was paid to the pro- 
prietors and 42 per cent, was retained. There were in addition 
9,185 acres hold rent-free. The particular forms call for no 
special mentionj ns they occur in most other parts of Oudh. That 
known as nankar is a service tenure, derived from a grant made 
in maintenance to a dependent; dihdan'i is a similar grant made 
in perpetuity to the seller of property, either by assigning a share 
or a speoifio plot; this is known as barbasti where a low quit 
rent was subsequently assessed, dilidari being usually rent-free. 
The forms called bi/rt and slvamJtoilp are grants tx) Brahmans and 
others, generally for religious purposes, at a privileged rent 
Under-proprietary sir is either of the description already men- 
tioned, where the ex-proprietors are left in privileged possession 
-of the land tilled by themselves, or rvhere land has been assigned 
in maintenance to the younger branches of a family. There are 
als) numerous cases of rights in groves, both those which belong 
t« ex-proprietors and those held by bwtdars or slMnkalpddrs ; 
ia each oaso tho right extends to the laud as well as to tho trees. 
The value of these under-proprietary rights may be inferred 
from tho fact that the average rental of land so held, where rent 
was paid, was at the last settlement only Rs. 3*03 per acre ; the 
under-proprietor having a very great advantage over even the high 
caste tenant. 

The greater portion of the land is in tho cultivation of ordinary 
tenants paying cash rents. This is generally the Case throughbut 
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Oudh and especially in the eastern districts. The proporjion 
so held amounted at the time of the last settlement to 63*64 per 
cent, of the whole, a figure which is lower than in the adj^ning 
districts of Sultanpur and Bara Banki. There are marked local 
variations, depending on the nature of the proprietary tenures, 
the caste and status of the caltivators, and several otheryl^actors. 
In Eliandansa, where taluqdars hold but a small fraction of the 
land and inuch cultivation is done by the proprietors tlwmselves, 
the proportion was only 51*81 per cent., and but slightly higher 
results were obtained in Pachhimrath and Am8in,;with their 
extensive under-proprietary cultivation, and Majhauw.' On the 
other hand, no less than 80*71 per cent, of Akbarpur^as so held, 
and the average was over 72 per cent, in both Surhurpur and 
Tanda. Cash rents are almost invariably paid where rents are 
paid at all, and only 1*81 per cent, was held on grain rents: 
such rents are due to special circumstances, and are merely paid 
for land which would be similarly treated everywhere. The 
proportion was highest, 6*95 per cent., in pargani Tanda, while 
next came Akbarpur and Majhaura; and lowest in Haveli Ondh 
with only *29 per cent, so held, while in Pachhimrath, Khan- 
dansa and Mangalsi the percentage was less than one. \ A very 
large proportion of the land is cultivated by under-proprietors, 
as is only to bo expected: the average for the district was 14*61 
per cent., the amount vaiying from 24*33 per cent, in Pachhim- 
rath, and very similar figures in Amsin, Haveli Oudt, and 
Khandansa, to only 3*37 per cent, in Tanda and 3*58 per cent, in 
Akbarpur. Occupancy tenante, too, are rather more numerou)| in 
Fyzabad than elsewhere in Oudh, the amount held by tenants of 
this class being 3*01 per cent, for the whole district; the promr- 
tion was found to be highest in Mangalsi, Pachhimrath ani 
Haveli Oudh, and lowest in Surhurpur and Khandansa. Thi 
area held rent-free or on favoured tenures was 2*49 per cent, at 
the last settlement. Here again Pachhimrath comes first with\ 
7*33 per cent., followed by Haveli Oudh and Amsin, and Tanda 
last, with only 1-31 per cent. Proprietary cultivation either in 
the form of air or Ithudkasht accounts for the remaining 14*46 
per cent., the former amounting to 7*64, and the latter to 6*91 
per cent, The highest proportion .of sir is in the Maibaurn. 
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Siirhurpur and Birhar parganas, and tlio lowest in Akbarpnr and 
Haveli Oiidh : kJiudkasht is commonest in Khandansa, whore it 
amounted to as much as 16'82 per cent,, while other parganas in 
which this tenure largely prevails are Birhar, Majhaura and 
Tanda; the smallest amount is in Haveli Oudh and Amsin, the 
proportion in each being under four per cent. Pm’ther details 
will be found in the articles on the various parganas. 

From those figures it will be seen that the assumption area EontB. 
with which the settlement oflScer had to deal was unusually 
large, being no less than 36'36 per cent, of the whole assessable 
areai. This fact naturally had a great effect on the average rent 
rate for the district. The recorded rental for cash-paying lands 
was on an average Es. 5’25 per acre throughout the district, 
while the valuation of the rest gave an average of only Rs. 3‘Sl 
per acre, the general average for the whole of Fyzabad being 
Es. 4‘64. That the rate is lower than in tho adjoining districts 
of Bara Banki and Sultanpur is due, not so much to any 
inferiority of the soil or lack of natural advantages, as to the large 
assumption area in which rents are necessarily low, and also to 
tb 0 greater jjrevalonce of high casto tenants who, by custom, hold 
their lands at a privileged rate. While the low caste cultivators 
paid bn an average Rs. 6’60 per acre, tho rental for those of high 
caste, chiefly Rajputs and Brahmans, was but Rs. 4’23 per acroj 
the average advantage of tho latter being 24’46 per cent, or 
nearly four annas in the rupee. These figures are for the district 
as a' whole j but there are very considerable local variations, both 
in the amount of rent paid and tho extent to which caste pri- 
vilege is recognised. The former .depends almost wholly on tho 
locality and the nature of the soil. In the highly-manured lands 
in the neighbourhood of Fyzabad or in the town itself rents . 
reach an extraordinarily high figure, sometimes reaching Rs. 200 
per acre. These arc of course exceptional: the low caste rate for 
the Haveli Oudh pargana as a whole is but little more than tho 
district average, and much loss than in Majhaura, where it 
amounted to Rs. 6'62 por aero. In the latter pargana the aver- 
age is high, not so much by reason of unusual excellence of soil, 
as because of the presence of a large proportion of superior 
cultivators. Else^vhore the averages correspond fairly closely; 
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the lowest figure wa'3 Its. 5*28 in AmsiU; which is admittedly the 
worst pargana of the district. 

The extent to which the privilege of caste is recognised 
varies' to a surprising extent. In Haveli Oudh, where high 
caste tenants are exceptionally strong, the difference between 
their average rate and that of the low caste cultivators is no less 
than 35‘96 per cent. It is over 30 per cent, also in Pachhimrath 
and Anisin. In the east of the district, however, possibly by 
reason of the greater density of the population and the consequent 
competition for land, the advantage is much smaller. In Tanda 
and Akharpnr it is less than 14 per cent., and in Surhurpuu and 
Birhar it is but little higher. The assumprion area, which on the 
whole is by no means inferior in quality to that held by ordinajy 
tenants, was valued at Rs. 4*19 per acre. On an average, occu- 
pancy tenants, paying two annas in the rupee less than the full 
high caste rate, paid Rs. 3*99; and under-proprietors Rs. 4*29. 
The grain-rented^ area is very insignificant. AH the land which 
could be cash-rented is held by cash-paying tenants, and only 
inferior and precarious plots are leased on produce rentals. The 
amount paid is either one-half or one-third of the produce, 
according to circumstances and custom : there is no formal recog- 
nition of caste in this case, but the matter adjusts itself, as the 
high caste tenant seldom makes more than three-fourths as much 
out of the farming of his land as is made under the careful hus- 
bandry of the low caste cultivator. 

The above statistics are those of the settlement, and are 
based on the returns of 1895. Since that date thore can be no 
doubt that rents have distinctly risen throughout the district, an 
inevitable result of an enhanced revenue demand together with 
a succession of prosperous seasons. It is, however, impossible to 
moke any accurate estimate of the extent to which this rise has 
taken place. Prior to the settlement rents had risen very rapidly, 
os also had prices. The figures of the first regular settlement are 
far from reliable, as sometimes the alleged rents and sometimes 
standard rentals were entered, while elsewhere the columns were 
loft blank. The estimated rental of the cash-paying area gave 
an average of Rs. 3*05 per acre, which implies a rise of 32*91 
per cent, during the ensuing thirty years. This is probably 
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excessive, but Mr. House caloulatad the increase ns between 26 
and 30 per cent.* 

Such an enhancement appeal's to have been effected without 
any deterioration in the general condition- of the people, but rather 
the reverse. In 1874 the account given by the settlement officer 
was far from reassuring. It was then considered that the tenant 
and small zamindar class had broken down \ mortgages and sales 
of property were universal j extensive sales of groves, fields, and 
cattle were going on; and the evidences of poverty were every- 
where apparent in the ruined wells, the absence of ornaments, and 
the backwardness of education. If this description was tme thon 
it certainly does not apply to the district as it is now, after a 
period of thirty years. The price of grain has very largely risen 
and consequently the profits of agriculture have increased, while 
an extensive export trade in grain has sprung up, as the result of 
improved communications, enabling the people to dispose of their 
sm-plus produce at a profit. It is probably true to say that the 
general condition of the people is no worse than in the other dis- 
tricts of central and eastern Oudh. On the other hand, the 
density of the population is exceedingly great, and the holdings 
of botk landlords and tenants are frequently divided to a most 
nunute extent. In 1899 Mr. House wi'ote " The number of plots 
in the district, including uncultivated areas, is close on three millions, 
or very nearly three plots to an acre ; and the average area of a cul- 
tivated field may be put at onc-fifth of an acre. With a popula- 
tion pressing on the soil to this extent, the existence of much 
poverty and the general absence of material prosperity might be 
. inferred, and it is unfortunately the case that a large proportion 
of the population does little more than live from hand to 
mouth. The tenantry, however, if they cannot bo described as 
thriving and prosperous, are seldom discontented, and in many 
parts are more than a match for their landlords, — especially in 
the western half of the district, whore the high caste element is 
particularly strong and defiant of authority. Turning to the 
other end of tho social scale; the leading taluqdar is almost hope- 
lessly in debt', and it is scarcely possible to name any other 
taluqdar who is not in debt at present, though it is only fair to 

# Final Roport, p. S. 
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state that in many cases the indebtedness is not extensive and 
probably only temporar}^ The angle zamindars are, as a whole, 
not doing at all badly, and, of the petty under-proprietors, the 
Brahmans am, I believe, holding their own, though the Chhattris 
are, as a rale, in difficulties; but the sub-settlement holders and 
the swarming, blundering village zamindars are in a state of 
indebtedness, which it is melancholy to contemplate, and which 
doubtless would have led to their being extruded from the 
ownership of the soil in more cases than it has already done were 
it not for the fact that, from their number and their lawless spirit, 
they would be apt to render a purchaser’s life a burden to him, 
and the possession of their inheritance a loss to him rather than' 
a gain.”* 


* Final Bepori, pigo S. 
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Administbation and Revenoe. 


The district forms pjirt of the Eyzabad commissioiiership 
and is in the charge of a deputy commissioner. The sanotioued 
magisterial staff consists of four fiill-poworod assistant or deputy 
magistrates, ,a cantonment magistrate, a treasury officer, and 
four tahsildars. This has remained unaltered since 1870, hut in 
practice has always been recognised as insufficient j the usual 
staff of assistants at headquarters consisting of one covenanted 
justice of the peace, one civilian under training, a cantonment 
magistrate, and three or four deputy magistrates. In Fyzabad 
there is a bench of nine honorary magistrates, invested indivi- 
dually with 3rd class powers, while outside the municipality 
there are two honorary magistrates with similar powers. Those 
are Saiyid Abu Jafnr of Pivpur, whose jurisdiction extends over 
the police circles of Akharpuv, Tanda, Ahroali and Jalalpur, and 
Babn Indra Datt Singh, who deals with the Bikapiir and Haidnr- 
ganj circles. The sessions judge of P)'zohad has also jurisdiction 
over the Sultanpm: district. The regular civil courts aro those of 
the district judge, the subordinate ju^o and the munsifs of Pyz- 
abad and Akbarpur. The former rnunsid includes the Al^harpur 
and Bikapur lahsils with the exception of pargana Amsin, which 
with the rest of the district constitutes the munsili of Akbarpur. 
■There are at present two honorary munsifs, Babu Mnhendra Datt 
Singh of Khajurahat, for the parganas of Paehhimrath, Majhaura 
and Amsin ; and Mir Rabat Husain of Pirpur for Akbarpur and 
Surhurpur. The district judge has also jurisdiction in Bara Banki, 
but nob in Sultanpur. ■ 

The Village Courts Aot of^ 1892 was applied to Pyznhad in 
May, 1903, when the whole of the district was divided into 229 
circles and a mutisif appointed to each. There’ was a consider- 
able delay in supplying the munsifs with the necessary copies of 
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the Act end ^Yith tlio rulc^ and forms for tlieir use, fo that hardly 
any could begin work during the first year. Lveu hy the end of 
1904 no cases had been instituted in some of the circles, while in 
others thirty or forty had been brought to court, and in a few 
instances oven more. The system already seems to be highly 
appreciated in the busy parts of the district, and to bo less 
required in certain tracts whore money-business is very small or 
non-existent. Complaints against the munsifs have been' vor)* 
rare, and no serious faults have been substantiated. 

The remaining district staff comprises the superintendent of 
police, the civil surgeon and two assistants, in charge of the dis- 
pensaries at headquarters and at Ajodhya, tho superintendent of 
post-oiliecs, the sub-deputy opium agent and his assistants, the 
divisionnl.onginecr, tho district engineer, the assistant superin- 
tendent of telegraphs, tho chaplain, and tho head-master of tho 
high school. 

Fyiiabad was selected as a cantonment at the annexation of 
Oudh. Up to tho mutiny only native troops were stationed hero, 
but soon after the restoration of order, barracks were built for a 
regiment of British infantry and n battery of Held artillery. 
Tho normal garrison also includes o regiment of native cavalry 
and ono of native infantry. Tho cantonments, whioh lie to tho 
west of the city of Fyzabad, between tho civil station ond tho 
Ghagra, are mnnoged by the usual cantonment committee. 

At the annexation of Oudh, Fyzabad was selected as the hcod- 
qunrters of a district, but the area contained within its limits was 
very different from that which is now known os Fyzabad. The 
old district was made up of four tahsils and thirteen parganas 
with an aggregate area of 2,332 square miles. The boundaries on 
the west and north were the same ns at present, but the southern 
boundary throughout was the river Gumti. The headquarters 
tahsil of Fyzobad -was composed of the four pnrgnnns of Haveli 
Oudh, Mangalsi, Amain and Pachhimrath. The eastern talisil 
of Akbarpur consisted of the parganas of Akbarpnr, Tandn 
and Birhar. The south-eastern tahsil was that of Dostpur and 
included theMajhaura, Surhurpur and Aldemnu parganas; and the 
south-western tahsil was that of Bhnrthipur, which contained tho 
three parganas of Isauli, Sultnnpur-Baraunsa and Jagdispur-. 
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Khandanea. The arrangement was open to many objections, the 
ohiof being the distance to be traversed by the inhabitants of 
Dostpur and Bharthipur in order to reach Fyzabad; while many 
of them actually lived within sight of Sultanpur, the headquarters 
of another district. Accordingly in 1869 some 646 square miles 
comprising the parganas of Isauli, Aldemaii, and Snltanpur-Bar- 
nunsa were taken from Fyzabad and added to the Sultanpur 
district: two new tahsBs were established at Tanda and Bikapur, 
while the parganas were also rearranged to a considerable extent. 
. The result of this scheme was that while four tahsils remained 

’ as before, there were only ten parganas. In tahsil iPyzabad were 
Haveli Oudh, Mangalsi and Amsin; in the Akbarpur tahsil 
Akbarpur and Majhauraj in the Tanda tahsil the Tanda, Birbar 
and Surhurput parganas ; and in Bikapur those of Pachhimrath 
■ and Khandansa. The arrangement was far superior to the old 
one so far as cornpactness and the general convenience was 
concerned j but in 1904 an important modification was made, the 
, Surhurpur pargana being transferred to the Akbarpur tahsil— -a 
ibnch-needed step' on account of the great distance of the southern 
portion of the pargana from the old headquarters at Tanda. 

More is known of the early fiscal history of Pyzabad than 
of any other district in Oudh. By a fortunate chance the records 
of the first summary settlement have escaped the fate which befell 
those elsewhere during the mutiny and have been preserved in 
the shape of 3,000 or so separate files and thirty large volumes 
of assessment registers as well as a number of papers in the 
vernacular office. It appears that on the outbreak of the mutiny 
the rebels as usual proceeded to the cutcherry and destroyed* or 
scattered the papers ; but all that could be found were collected by 
the orders of Maharaja Man Singh and carried to his fort at Shah- 
ganj, whence they were afterwards returned in the autumn of 
1858. Several entries in the registers bear the initials of Colonel 
P. Goldney, the first Commissioner of Pyzabad, and the settle- 
ment was carried out, under his supervision, by Mr. W. A. 
Forbes, the first Aeputy commissioner, and his assistants and 
successors, Captain J, Reid and Mr. E. O. Bradford. The settle- 
ment was based on the returns of the old diwani office for 1263 
pasli, which had been sent in March, 1856, by the Financial 
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Commissioner with orders to collect the revenue according to 
those returns, and to give yaUas and take Icabidiais. The demand 
was generally calculated as half the recorded nBi^cts, but Ihe rule 
was modified according to circumstances. The papere wcio often 
untrustworthy and in several instances were known to hove l)cen 
purposely falsified ; but ns the sotticmout was ostensibly a make- 
shift, nothing further was attempted at the time with a view to 
ensuring accuracy. The area assessed was very different from 
that of the present district, and ns tovoral parganas underwent 
subsequent alterations it would be im|X)-slblo to obtain the exact 
rovonuo of the present district without a careful examination of 
the existing papers. 

The second summni'y settlement made in 1869 was a com- 
paratively easy task owing to the preservation of the old papers. 
Directions had been given that the former revenue should be again 
imposed, and though this was impossible clsowbcrc it was carried 
out with ease in Fyzabad. Mr. Forbes and Mr, Bradford, succos- 
rivoly deputy commissioners, did the work, and the total revenue 
for the district as at present constituted was fixed at Bs. 8,70,188.* 
As the work was necessarily done in groat haste no attempts at 
oorreotiou were made, nor was the demarcation of the \'illnges 
undertaken, this being deferred, together with the preparation of 
accurate records, to the approacliing regular assessment. 

Operations in connection with the regular settlement began 
in 1860 and continued for an unusually long period as the work 
was not finally completed till October, 1878. The first proceeding 
W’as the demarcation of viUagos, which terminated in 1861, 
except in pargana Khandonsn, which remained for the following 
year. Next came the surveys, conducted both by the survey 
department and the settlement officials. The revenue survey 
began in 1861 and was finished in 1865 ; the settlement or khasr.a 
survey commenced at the beginning of October 1862 and was 
not completed till 1868. In 1868 the settlement proper was 
commenced by Mr, P. Carnegy and the new assessments were 
declared and introduced at various times between April, 1865 and 
November, 1870. Several other officers were employed both in 
the original assessment and in the work of the revision; the 
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ofBciating settlement officers fi’Om time to time ■wore Caylaiu 35. G. 
Clark, Captain G. E. Erskinc, Mr. J. Woodbnrn, Mr. M. L. 
Eerrar, Mr. H. H. Batts and Mr. A. F, Millett, who wrote the 
final report published in 1880. All those officers worked as 
assistant settlement officers at various times, as well as seven 
others who were posted to the district for short periods. The 
bulk of the work, however, was carried out in the first instanoc 
by Mr. Carnegy and latterly by Messrs. Fcrrar and Millott, under 
the close supervision of Mr. Capper, the Commissioner of Pysabad. 

Mr. Camegy’s system of assessment is fully explained in 
Mr. Millett’s report.* Briefly stated, the plan adopted was 
that of amending the recorded statistics of the sctllomeiit 
survey and applying to them various tests deduced from data 
obtained on the spot, and finally of comparing tho revenue rate 
of ciich village with those prevailing in adjacent lands. The 
parganas were formed into oircles selected topographically, on 
account of the supposed similarity of the soil, tho distance of tho 
water from tho surface, and other natural features. In dotor- 
miniug the assets the settlement officer set himself to discover 
the true rental of oaoh village, and also to decide upon its c.apa- 
bilitios, both present and prospoctiv'c. Little attention was paid 
to tho recorded rental, and in its place average produce estimates 
were framed, showing tho yield from different descriptions of 
soils, irrigated and unirrigated, tho prices adopted being tho 
averages of the past five years. From those estimates he 
-obtained liis rent-rates, and from the latter the gross assets. Tho 
results wore chocked by four tests. Those comprised, firstly, 
the estimated rent-roll according to the number of ploughs, after 
discovering tho avorago amount of land tilled by each plough 
and tho average yield obtained in each class of soils; secondly, 
the estimated rent-roll according to tho number of cultivators 
in each village ; thirdly, the application to each class of soil of 
rent-rates supplied by a oommittce of talnqdavs and zamindars; 
and Lastly by deducing tho assets of each village after deciding 
on its classification according to its facilities for obtaining 
manure, irrigation and the like. In tho case of waste, old fallow 
was generally assessed at six annas an acre all round, '.and jungle 

* Sottlomont Boport, p. 317. 
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at half that amount; but this rule was extensively modified 
according to the circumstances. The result of his assessment 
was a revenuo at half assets of Rs. 12,35,802 for the district as 
it is now constituted. This gave an incidence of Rs. 2-0-8 per 
acre of cultivation, the rate varying from Rs. 2-2-8 in pargana 
Haveli to Re. 1-12-0 in Tanda. The total figures for each 
pargana will be found in the appendix.* 

From an early date there was considerable apprehension as 
to the result of the new assessment. The demand was intro- 
duced in full from the first and no progressive enhancements 
were allowed. An enormous number of cases remained to be 
disposed of in the settlement courts — a matter which was of great 
importance in this district by reason of the unusual prevalence of 
subordinate rights; for many of these cases were for the deter- 
mination of the position of the subordinate holders and the 
amount to be paid by them to the superior proprietor's. The 
latter were thus unable to collect rents proportionate to the 
enhanced revenue and were consequently compelled to borrow. 
Insufficient attention also had been given to the existence of so 
large a proportion of high caste tenants, who held in fact at 
privileged rates, though their holdings had been fully valued in 
calculating the assets; qyen where new rents had been fixed by 
decree, the enhancement often remained merely nominal. Fur- 
ther, far too much waste land bad been assessed, in a mistaken 
anticipation of its early reclamation. Lastly, there were bad 
seasons in 1870 and 1871, the disastrous floods of the latter year 
causing much distress, especially along the Gumti ; in consequence 
of the poor harvests one-fourth of the arrears were remitted by 
the Government of India, apart from any question of assessment. 
In 1867 the provincial report drew attention to the necessity of 
watching several districts, of which Fya-abad was one. In 1868 
the sale of under-proprietarj" rights in four villages occasioned 
adverse comment on the assessment. In 1872 the Commissioner 
reported that the state of things in Fyzabad was unsatisfactory, 
and inquiry elicited the opinion that though there had not been 
any general over-assessment, the new demand bad been intro- 
duced too precipitately. Matters came to a head at the end of 
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1872, wlien the sale of two villages was proposed and the cases 
were sent ’ by the Commiasibner to the aettlemont officer for 
report. In the ensuing months petitions rapidly inoreased in 
numbere^'in consequence of a rumour that the assessments were to be 
revised. The settlement officer, Mr. Forrar,' had then to lay aside 
his judicial work and to devote his whole time to an examination 
of the petitions which continued to pour in throughout 1874. 
These petitions numbered over 4,800 in the present district 
alone, and were most numerous in the case of the Pachhimrath and 
Birhar parganas. It was consequently found necessary to order a 
systematic revision of the settlement, and Mr. Capper drew up a 
scheme of principles and instructions for the settlement officer, 
which received the sanction of Government in January, 1876. 

.The orders laid down that the original data might be as a rule 
neoepted as correct, but that whore the accuracy of the estimated 
gross rentals was doubted a close examination should be made 
of the recorded rentals of recent years, together with a careful 
local investigation by the assessing officer. Fm*ther special 
allowances were to be made for spedal cases, as for instance in 
villages where cultivation was found to be fluctuating, or where 
high caste cultivators prevailed, or whore the assumption area 
was large. Waste was to be released from assessment, except 
where there were actual realizable profits or special reasons for 
anticipating its reclamation.^ Lastly, the distribution of the 
revenue was to be made afresh where necessary, the demand was 
to he progressive when the increase was large, and retrospective 
effect was 'to he given to the revised jama in cases where the 
proprietors had obviously suffered from over-assassment. Gener- 
ally speaking the revision consisted in the substitution of recorded 
facts for deduced statistics and the abandonment to a large 
extent of prospective assets. The result was a reduction of six 
per cent, of the original assessment of the entire district, about 
eight per cent, in that portion of it which came under revision, 
and about 14 per cent, in that portion in which reductions were 
granted; The total demand for the present district was thus 
reduced to Es. 11,68,462, the reduction being greatest in the 
parganas of the Fyzabad tahsil.* The incidence on the cultivated 
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area tlms fell to Ee. 1-14-8 per acre, which correspoudod more 
naturally to the rosiills obtained in the adjoining districts. The 
new demand was imposed by easy gradations, the idtimato 
figure being reached ns late as 1885. The settlement was sanc- 
tioned for a period of thirly years from the declaration of the 
original demand in tbe various parganas. 

One of the most noticeable features of the regular settlement' 
was the judicial work that arose in connection with the prepara- 
tion of the rocord-of-rigbts. As in other districts, the Settlement 
Officers were invested with tbe powders of the civil courts to decide 
questions arising ns to the possession of land and subordinate 
rights therein. The courts were opened for different parganas 
on dates. Judicial work began in Majhatii'a in September, 1863, 

wiiilo in Pnohhimrath no cases wore heard till November, 18G7. 
The courts retained their jurisdiction till the end of September 
1878. The amount of litigation in tins district was enormous. 
In all, 71,728 suits w'ero decided, a number that w’ns vastly in 
excess of the figures recorded in any other district of Oudlj ; the 
next highest total was that of Lucknow', W’hcro it amounted to 
27,139. This rOoult was duo, partly to the prolonged period for 
W'Lich the courts remained open, partly to the density of the 
population and its general propensity to Htigotion, but mainly 
to the intricate natures of the tenures. Another reason for the 
multiplication of suits was that, according to the directions given 
to the revenue officers, where a sui^ affected two or more villages 
a note was made in the records of each. A very largo number of 
coses were settled out of court by compromise— a result that was 
largely duo to the efforts ofJkIr.Carncgy towards effecting, where 
possible, an amicable adjustment of disputes. • Excluding these, 
and also the suits that were withdrawn or W’ont by default, 45,728 
came up for trial and as many as 21,191 w'ere successful. Of the 
total number, 5,059 referred to proprietary rights, 13,614 to 
shares in either superior or subordinate tenures, and 53,055, or 
close upon three-fourths, dealt with subordinate rights exclusively. 
There were a number of claims to proprietary rights in the 
taluqdari villages, but these were usually altered to claims for 
subsettlement. Similar claims in other villages were far more 
numerous; in 20 cases villages were decreed to taluqdars in 
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addition to those comprehonded in their sancteZs, but in tho major- 
ity of instances tho disputes arose from tho concurrent possession 
of the two or moi’o parties under native rule. No less than 963 
claims for sub-settlement were decreed — a much higher figure than 
in any other district; but an even larger number of suits of this des- 
cription were decided out of court. Claims for subordinalo right 
chiefly concerned lands held as sir, diZtdori and the like; but there 
are in this district an unusually large number of tho tenuros known 
as hiri and skanhxlp. Tho minor rights assortoJ, which were tho 
most numerous of all, wero concerned with lands bold in occupancy 
by ex-proprietors and snob privileges ns sayar and maritiai. 

The revenue assessments, though they pressed very unevenly, 
worked faiidy well on the whole, and only the loss sovero pro- 
cesses wero asarulo required for tho realization of the Government 
demand. Scarcely had tho revision been completed when a 
season of drought sot in, and this and other causes necessitated 
small alterations until 1S84. Since then there have been other 
bad seasons, notably in 189-1, when much damage was done by 
tho oxcessi%’c rainfall in tho month of October, and again 
during the severe scarcity of 189G and the following year. Tho 
marked rise in prices, however, had a hcueficial elFcot on tho 
agricultural communit}’, and in normal seasons eu.'iblcd them to 
meet the revenue demand with comparative ca'c. 

The second regular settlomont of the district began on the 2Cth 
of Soptemhei', 1893, and in the following mouth Mr. H. F. House 
took charge as settlomcut officer. After completing the partial 
revision of records, ho inspected parganas of Tnnda, Surliurpiir, 
Birliar, and Majhaurn in tho cold weather of 189-1-95, while in 
■ the following year the inspection of tho rest of tho district u-as 
completed. The whole of the assessment reports wore submitted 
at the beginning of October, 1890, and as the assessments wore 
sanctioned tho jamas wore doclarod. The judicial work and the 
distribution of the revenue continued till August, 1809, when 
settlement operations wore formally closed. Tho Fettlomont was 
sanctioned for a period of thirty years, and will expire on tho 
30fch of June, 1927, in tho Tanda and Akbarpur tahsils, ns well 
as in pargana Amsin ; for the rest of tho district tho term will end 
on tho 30th of Juno, 1929, except for pargana Khandansa, whore 
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the settlement ■will fall hi a year later. The cost of the settlement 
worked out at the rate of Es. 128'75 to the square mile— a figure 
that would have been very much lower but for the preparation of 
fresh records-of-rights in the eastern parganas ; in the rest of the 
district the average was not more than Es. 88. 

The work commenced with the preparation of new records, 
and this was completed in the parganas of Tanda, Surhurpur, 
Birhar and Majhaura, but early in 1894 the orders regarding 
this point were in part withdrawn, and the remaining parganas 
of the district were assessed on the papers of 1301 Fasli. A 
fresh survey was found necessary in only 13 vUlagos, while in 
the rest the existing maps were merely corrected. Simultane- 
ously with this the village papers were corrected and atttested, 
most of the disputes being settled on the spot. The system 
of assessment was entirely different from that followed on 
the previous occasion, as the existing rent-rolls were now taken 
as the basis of the assessment, except where the true rents were 
concealed or where the recorded rents were unreasonably high. 
Out of a total of 8,632 jcmahcmdis only 242 were rejected for 
concealment of rents and 944 others on account of the unduly 
swollen rentals which they exhibited. Many of the latter, too, 
were defective, not on account of wilful falsification, but rather 
by reason of their faulty compilation. After co’mpleting a 
minute scrutiny of the rent-rolls, the settlement officer pro- 
ceeded to form assessment circles, containing groups of villages 
having the same general characteristics with a corresponding 
general similarity in rental incidences, the whole district being 
thus divided into fifty blocks. The next proceeding was the 
extraction of standard rates for the different areas demarcated 
under the various classes of soils in each circle. Such rates were 
only found to exist in parts of the Akbarpur pargana, while 
elsewhere they were ascertained by the personal inspection 
'of the settlement officer. For lauds held by high caste tenants 
an allowance of 26 per cent, was made in the valuation. Other 
deductions were made for short collections, and also for 
extraordinary items coming under the head of siwai. The pTrmll 
grain-rented area was also taken into consideration, but its 
influence in this district was very slight. The total area assessed 
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vras 712,446 ncres, shomng an inorcoso of tea per co»l. on that 
dealt ■witli at Iho former settlement. Tbc total accepted assets 
amounted to Rs. 33,23,187, including Es. 10,0^6 added for sivjai. 
Small deductions, amounting to Es. 1,355, wore made for sir 
lands, and Es. 26,342 n'orc allovrcd for imjirovonionls. 

' Tho net assets -fforo therefore Es. 32,95,490, and the gross 
rovomie sanctioned was Es. 14,61,922, representing 44-36 per cent, 
of tho assets. It fell with an inoidouco of Es. 2*16 per aero 
of cultivation, and gave an enhancement of 25-25 per cent, on 
tho expiring demand. The proportion of tho assets taken varied 
from 46-07 per cent, in' siaraindari holdings to 44’59 in tnluqclari 
and 43-21 in coparcenary villages. ‘Where necessary, progressive 
stops were' allowed, limiting the enhancement for tho finst five 
years to Es. 19-88 per cent, and for the second five years to 
23*34 per cent. Excluding the nominal demand of Es. 26,256 
on rovonuo-free laud, as well as the revonno assessed for a short 
period on the alluvial mahnls,tho .sanctioned total revenue for tho 
first period was Es. 13j40,Gl3, rising to Es- 13,86,950 for tho 
second four years, and to Rs.'14,08,9l 3 in tho oloventh year. Tho 
'figures of tho not realisable demand for each pargano will he 
found in tho appendix.* 

The asscs.«meuti was designedly moderate as the character 
of tho propvictaiyhody in this district called for special consider- 
ation. Tho subsettlcd estate? were leniently treated, while parti- 
cular moderation was also shown towards tho coparcenary vil- 
lages containing a Largo number of sbarers. Tho now revenue 
would in tho ordinary course have been imposed in tho four 
eastern parganas in 1897, but as the district had suffered 
somewhat severely from tho effects of floods, followed bj' drought, 
in tho preceding years, the 'introduction of the now demand was 
postponed for a year. Since that time tlio asso.<5smont has 
'worked smoothly and the rovomio has boon collected without 
difficulty, altliough some trouble is necessarily caused by the 
overorowded pattidari mahals and by the pecuniary ombarrass- 
mont of several of the talnqdans. 

' Many small 'reductions have taken place in tlio 'demand 
since it was sahetionod, by reason of the construction of the 
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Allaliabad-Fyzabad Railway and other appropriations of land 
of less importance. These have also affected the nominal revenue, 
which has been reduced from Rs. 26,256 to Rs. 26,896, the gross 
total being Rs. 14,34,809, exclusive of the alluvial mahals. Of 
this nominal demand by far the greater portion is assessed on 
revenue-free lands in the parganas of Haveli and Pachhimrath, 
where it amounts to Rs. 12,107 and Rs. 9,257 respectively. In 
these parganas lie the rmwifi estates of the Bhadarsa Saiyids 
and some lands held free of revenue by temples at Ajodhya. 
Elsewhere the properties are very small: in Majhaura there 
are none, and in all parganas save Mangalsi and Amsin the 
amount of the nominal revenue is quite insignificant. Altogether 
13,777 acres were held revenue-free at the last settlement. 

The alluvial villages along the Ghagra are treated under the 
ordinarj' rules and were assessed for a period of five years in 
1896 and the following years. At the first regular settlement 
many of these mahals were assessed for the full term, but the 
system was not viewed with favour by the proprietors, and at the 
la=t settlement the owners of very few engaged conditionally for 
thirty years. There are altogether 158 alluvial mahals in the dis- 
trict, paying in 1904 a revenue of Rs. 27,528. Many of them 
are very small and a large number are uncultivated and pay a 
merely nominal revenue of Re. 1 each. Others are large and 
valuable, three of them, Manjha Kalan in Mangalsi, Jamthara 
within municipal limits, and Tihura in Haveli-Oudh being 
assessed at over Rs. 2,000 apiece. In Mangalsi there are 42 
mahals, last settled in 1904, at a revenue of Rs. 6,550. In Haveli- 
Oudh there are 71, assessed at the same time at Rs. 12,084. In 
Amsin 14 mahals were settled in 1902 and 1904 at Rs. 1,540, 
while in two, Bhairipur and Sarwa, the settlement was made 
conditionally for the full term at Rs. 100 and Rs. 290 respect- 
ively. The rest are in the Tanda tahsil: 14 in pargana Tanda 
were assessed in 1902 at Rs. 3,592 for five years, and one, 
Mahripur, for the full term of the settlement at Rs. 40; and the 
14 in Birhar were settled quinqucnnially in 1895 and 1 897, eight 
of them coming up for revision in 1902, when the total revenuo- 
was sanctioned at Rs. 3,432.* . 
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' The cesses paid in addition to the land revenue arc the same 
as those in force throughout Ouclh. They amount in nil to 16 per 
cent. o£ the gross revenue demand and the total sum paid in 
each pargana in 1904 is shovu in the appendix.* This is made 
up of several distinct rates. The consolidated local rate of 
seven per cent, dates from 1804, -when the former cesses ■wore 
amalgamated; the latter coinjirised the original road, school, dis- 
trict dak and marginal cossos of 2A percent, on tho revenue intro- 
duced at the first regular sottlcracnt, tho local rato of 2J per cent, 
of 1873, and the two per cent, famine rate of ISTS.f Thochauki- 
dari or rural police rato of six per cent, which had already been 
gradually applied, was introduced over tho whole district at the 
last assessment; and the three per cent, patwari rato in 1889. 

For the purposes of police administration tho district is at 
present divided into IG circles, of winch throe, the Fyzabad 
Kotwali, tho cantonment, and Ajodhyn, are mainly urban and 
together cover only 46 square miles. In tho rest tho circles 
vary in size from 177 square miles in the case of Jaklpiir to tho 
Amelia circle of 85 square miles, the average being nearly ISO 
square mile.*. The population of each cliclc at tho last census 
will be found in tho appondix.J Largo as tho circles are, tlioro 
has been a great improvement in this direction since 1870, for at 
that time there ivero only cloven police-stations in tho district, 
comprising three at Fyzabad, those at the four tabsil headquar- 
ters, and at Bnunahi, Milkipur, Jnlalpur, Itnmnagnr and Slnha- 
rajganj. Various additions have boon made from time to time, 
• and there are now in tho headquarters talisil, in addition to tho 
-three urban circles, stations at Pnm Qalandar, Amona,Kaiuiahi 
and Mnbarajganj. In the Bikapur tabsil there are police-stations 
at Bikapur, Milkipur and Haidarg'anj; in Akbarpur at Akbar- 
pur, Jalalpur and Ahraiili ; and in Tanda at Tandn, Baskhari 
andPamnagar. Of those, Baskhari, Amona and Hnidavganj were 
established in 1S95, and Ahrauli a year lotor. Tiic Pura 
Qalandar thnna was built in 1890, but tho circle was known ns 
the Sadr and was administered from Fyzabad as early as 1865. 
Tho cantonment station dates from 1864. In no case do those 
circles coincide with the tabsil or pargana boundaries, a system 
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Hint ^ivcs ri'-o to f-'oMic a<lnuni‘»tnitivr' jnc'iuvcnh'tic*'. A r-ligh* 
improvcniont wn« oiroofod in If 03, when 'J< villtigo-i ofTntido — 
nil uiiti®iin!l}’ lu'iivy oiicli*— wi'fo Imh'-ftii'rf'il t'> Iln-khari, 20 fr**"ni 
Jlikaimr to IlniM-irKnuj, timl 1C from Akbarpiir to Alimtili. 
3*''iirtlior ilctniU ii- t'l tlio «li«ninrc:itu>n of ciicli circle ar-.‘ Iicrt* 
iinticci 'S'ln' SI*' n (■I'licino for ronlkicatioii Iiii'' liocii inootcil and 
tlic I'.xNtiiig nrmnifi’iuriit-! arc ilo^'Til'od in Iho various taliMl 
art i ell*'. 

A lalilo in tlionppoinlix ♦•how's tin* total police force employed 
ill the cli-trittin 1001, oxcIiimvo of the stip-i’rior riffiecrs.* The 
latter coinjiriso the di'-trict ‘■uperiiileiidoiit, the ri-ervo otul raiirt 
itiMpeclor." and one circle iii'pojtor. 

Tlic regular pnliec force in 1001 oomprised oOi-tili-in^pecters, 
Cl head con‘<taMo- and 430 men j hut t!ie>e figure', include the 
civil ri'scrvo and the armed poHci', jw well a^ the fixed piuml'! at 
tah‘«il'* and cNewhere. The municipal iiolicc, niimhcring 1152 
men of all grades and located at Fyzahad, Ajodhyn and Tnmla, 
arc under the present s<jhemo to ho nholi«hed and their place 
taken hy the regular civil police. The Act XX town* maintain 
their own watch and ward, the force nmmintinp in nil to 50 men. 

In addition to the above there are the village and road 
chaukidars niimhoring 2, ISO and 40 men rcspoclivoly. The latter 
patrol the provincial ro.ada from I'yzahnd to Lucknow and 
Allahabad, and also the loc.il road* from Tandnto Akbarpur and 
from Fyzahad to ]lai IJaroli; they arc diafrihiitcd along these 
routes in outposts, for which the nearest Ihaiins servo ns report- 
ing stations. The village chaukidars are now the paid servant* 
of Govornmeat and the cost of maintenance is Ixirno from' the 
Oiidh rural police rate. Originally the chnukidnrs were the 
servants of the landlords and were for the most part remunerated 
by small jagh's or rent-free grants of land. Ocaiusioimlly the 
burden, of inainlaiuing them had been laid upon the superior 
propriotor.s and subsottlcmcnt-holdor.s had been exempted^ in 
such villages they rccoivod a cash wage. The sj'stctn was unsatis- 
factory chiefly by reason of its unovonno’.s ; frequent complaints 
arose ns to the condition of the chnukidnrs in individual ullages; 
the jagirs varied in mo ond value, a nd the cn«h wages wore not 
• Apitondix, Talto XVII. 
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only uneven, but generally in arrears. Even before the general 
introduction of the present cess of six per cent, on the lend 
revenue the majority of the jagiys and cash payments had been 
discontinued and the deputy commissioner had levied tlie rate 
from individual estates. . 

,Two tables given in the appendix show the statistics of Ormo. 
criminal justice and cognizable crime for each year since 1896.* 

The crime of the district is of tho usual type that is generally met 
with among an agricultural population. The criminal tribes are 
sparsely represented, and on the whole it may bo said that the 
people are peaceful and law-abiding. Though the criminal work 
of the courts is not exceptionally light, yet the percentage of the 
more sorious cases is low, and Eyzabad can afford to challtsnge com- 
parison in this respect with many other districts of Oudh. A. dis- 
tinction has perhaps to bo made between tlie rural and urban 
populations. Pyzabad and Ajodhya are not distinctly criminal 
cities ; they contain the ordinary classes of gamblers and robboi's, 
but they are not remarkable for tboir numbers or villainy. Ill 
names are sometimes thrown at tho Ajodhya temples, but they arc 
probably undeserved. A groat fair at Ajodhya always attracts 
swindlers, pick-pockets, noso-ring-snatebors and bundle-lifters, the 
placoboing a favourite resort of the Barwars of Gonda. All round 
tho holy place, at a distance ranging from five to ton miles, is a ring 
of villages whose inhabitants take toll from all pilgrims coming 
and going; those having the worst names are Nara, Sarai Easi,' 
Sanethu and Kurha Keshopuif on the oast; Usru, Amona, Bhjiu- 
pur and Mahdauna on tho south ; and Eaipur, Banbirpur and 
Sala^ur on the west. In the rural areas potty thefts and bur- 
gLarios constitute tho chief forms of crime. Bad seasons and poor 
harvests may b'o fairly said to edneide with an increase in the 
number , of police reports, and in every year the rainy season brings 
in a full crop reports of attempts to break into houses, many 
of which should be properly ascribed to the elements. On the 
other hand, there is a frequent concealment of loss from real 
house-breaking when the property stolen is not of much value. 
Cattle theft is not common and does not appear to bo organized 
in any part of the district, while the cattle poisoning by Chamara 
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ott the Azamgarh side, which formerly gave a bad name to the 
eastern ]>nrgannSj has died ont of fashion. Dacoily is rare and 
is seldom of a professional type, being generally attempted or 
carried out without the use of fire-arms. Agrarian disputes arc 
common. They arc mainly caused by the action of lessees 
and their subordinates, but occasionally by friction between the 
old owner and the auetion-purchasor. They frequently develop 
into riots and in this way lives arc sometimes lost. Mention may 
also bo made of the practice of kidnapping children for marriage 
to Eajputs and Brahmons, of which eases periodically come to 
light. There are no chporially bad police circles, Iho worst local- 
ities being Ghatampur in the Milkipnr thnna, whore there is a 
strong Pasi element, the villages to the north of Akbarpur on the 
Tonda road, and Surhurpur and its neighbourhood. 

Prior to annexation the higher castes in the district bore an 
evil name for the practice of infanticido. Tliis is said to Iwve 
boon os 2 )ecially j)rovalent among the Palwars of Birhar and the 
eastern jjarganas, very few' of whoso daughters 'were allowed to 
live. At no time, however, wore any repressive measures under- 
taken in the district. In 1868 special investigation was made by 
the police in 60 Bajpnt nlloges; but it w’os then found that over 
44 2 )er cent, of the Ikaiptut jiopulation were females — a proj)oction 
that was too high to arouse suspicion. This impression was con- 
firmed at the census of the following year, when a further inquiry 
was made into the state of affairs in the few villages having 
apjiarently unsatisfactory results. It is fairly safe to assume that 
at the present time the crime has iwactically died out. At the last 
census there were 97'8 females to every hundred males in the 
district of all castes and religions, while for the Rajimts the figure 
was 88, the disiiropoction being most marked in the case of the 
Bais who have never been notorious for infanticide in Fyaabad, 
while among the Palwars females were actually more numerous 
than the males. 

Prior to annexation there was no regular excise administration. 
The right to distil and sell liquor was granted to the Kalwars 
by the zammdars, who exacted monthly fees ranging from Bs. 2 
to Es. 8 according to the locality. There were “certain rules re- 
garding the strength of liquor, but they were very vague and the 
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methods of distillation exceedingly primitive. The only regula- 
tions enforced were those regarding the closing of shops during 
the Muharrain and' the month of Eamazan and the prohibition of 
shops on main roads. At annexation the right of manufacture and 
sale was leased to a single farmer for Rs. 8,000. There were four 
shops at A’jodhya, four at Ryzabad, and about one hundi'cd in the 
whole district. After the mutiny the same man engaged for 
Rs. 22,000 aud in 1859 ho paid twice that amount ; but on this 
ocoasion it was stipulated that no shop should be opened within six 
miles of the Dilkusha, then used as the deputy commissioner’s 
of&cB. This condition w’as broken, the lease forfeited, and Gov- 
ernnient took excise under direct control. Each Kahvar w'ns 
offered a salary of Rs. 7-8-0 per mensom and was allowed a servant 
and a chaprasi ; no rent was paid for the shops, which numbered 
22 in all. At the same time a distillery was built in muhalla 
Rath Havoli with some twenty stills and a storehouse. This was 
under a darogha, who supervised the Kalwavs, the latter being paid 
servants of Government. The method of distillation was improved ; 
but no strength w'as prescribed ; all liquor sold in the shops was 
obtained from the distillery. After two years this system w'as 
modified : the pay and allowances of the Kalwars were stopped, and 
in their place they were allowed a commission of one anna in the 
rupee, the price being fixed at four annas a bottle ; there wore some 
60 or 70 shops in all, supplied as before from the distillery. One 
shop was allowed at Ajodhya, but none in Fyzabad, on account of 
the cantonment. This arrangement failed to work, and in 1862 the 
Mam system w'as abolished. The distillery was removed to its 
present site, the Hirankhana in Paharganj, and others were opened 
at Akbarpur, Dostpur and Pahtipur, but were closed six years later. 
The number of shops w’as raised to about 160, and license fees 
were fixed ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 15 per mensem, according to 
the locality. Each distiller paid Rs. 2 for the right of distillation 
and a still-head duty was introduced. In 1864 a distillery fund of 
three pies per gallon distilled was started for the maintenance of the 
staff and guard ; but this was dropped, after two years. Further 
precautions W'ore taken against 'the sale of liquor in cantonments; 
all spirit supplied by shops within a radius of two miles had to 
bo drunk on the premises, except under a special pass costing 
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thi’oo pics per bottlo ; and this was not given to any sorvnnt in 
cautoumcnts. Other small changes were introduced from time 
to time, such as the subatitution of a naib-tahsildar for the 
darogka in 1891, the institution of a gauged godown in the same 
year, and of a bonded warehouse in 1898. 

Spirit. • ipho liq^uor generally consumed is tho ordinary kind made 
from a mixture of mahua and shira and known as sadi. Other 
descriptions are occasionally made, such as handi fi'om pure 
molasses only, and difforont names are given when the liquor is 
flavoured or coloured with various substances. Tho method of 
distillation presents no poeuliar features as the old native stills 
have been replaced by tho copper Lueknow pattern. The amount 
of liquor consumed in the district, tho income derived, therefrom 
and tho uumbor of shops for each year since 1891, will bo found 
iu the appendix.* The fluctuations ate mainly due to tho nature 
of the harvests in each year, but the average is now far larger than 
that of tho earlier periods of British rule. This result is due 
partly to tho vcmov.al of Musalmnn restrictions on the liquor trade, 
partly to the greater prosperity of tho lower classes, partly to 
improved excise administration and the bettor quality of liquor 
now supplied, and partly to other causes of loss importanco, such 
as tho plague, which is said to have caused an increased consump- 
tion. Tho receipts, too, have been largely swelled by the increase 
in the still-head duty. In 1863 this was only Ee. 1 for proof 
liquor, while in 1903 it was as much as Ks. 3-8-0 per gallon; tho 
rise was gradual and was effected in 1891, 1895, 1899, 1902 and 
the following year. 

The liquor obtained from the tar and hhajur palms is con- 
sumed to a large oxtont in this district, and tho yearly income so 
obtained is considerable.* Prior to annexation no revenue was 
derived from these sources save by the zemindars, who let their 
trees to Tarmalis, either for a fixed sum or in return for a propor- 
tion of the produce. After annexation, owing to the organization 
of the liquor trade, the consumption of tori by all classes rapidly 
increased, but it was not till 1869 that Government took any 
steps in this connection. In that year the tori contraot for the 
district was fanned for some Ks. 600, and was included in the 
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dmg contract^ but thongli the value of the contract rose steadilj', 
little attention was paid to this branch of excise administration. 

After 1876, licenses wore given, but until 1901 tho farm was 
sold for the whole district; in that year each shop was sold 
separately ‘to Tarinalis, and this system continued till 1904, when 
tlio contract was farmed by tahsils. The season for tari lasts from 
October to February, and that for sandhi) the product of the 
khajwr palm, from April to June ; the consumption is greatest 
at the time of the festival of Saiyid Salar in April. The trees 
arc tapped by Bhars from Azamgarh, who migrate to all tho 
noighboming districts. Each man will work twelve trees daily 
and obtains Us. 8 per mensem^ as well as eight sers of tari and 
' one anna doily for expenses. The Tarmalis have to rent tho 
trees from the zomindars, who charge one rupee per far and eight 
annis for each hhajivr ; but the relations between the tho zamindar 
and tho contractor are frequently strained, as the former often 
refuses to lease his trees or to permit new palms to bo planted. 

The various kinds of hemp drugs, known as ganja, charas and Hemp 
hhang, form one of the most important items of excise revenue. 

In Hawabi days the hemp plant was freely cultivated and the 
growers used to prepare drugs for their own consumption, though 
charas had, as now, to be imported from tli e Panjab. For the sale 
of drugs in Fyzabad there wore some half a dozen shops, owned by 
the sayarda/r, who held the contract for all sayar items, includ- 
ing drugs' and opium.- After annexation the drug contract was 
farmed to the same person, Shoo Dayol, w'ho hold the contract 
for liquor, tari and opium ; he sublet the right of retail vend to 
shopkeepers, and his servants collected the hemp which grew 
spontaneously; but there was no chock on illicit production and 
consumption. . In 1876 the contract was stopped and licenses were 
given for each drug shop separately. The number of shoirs in 
the first year was 55, and this rose to 197 in 1882. Tho receipts 
increased rapidly, partly owing to competition and partly to 
enhanced duties. The shop-to-shop system was abandoned in 
- 1900, and a contract for three years made for tho whole district, 
tho annual income being Rs. 22,233. Tho last solo was that 
, 'df 1903, when tho annual price obtained was Rs. 35,000. Tho 
contractors give licenses to tho retail vendors, who obtain a 
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commission of ono or two amm-s iu fclic nipco, less the cost of collec- 
tion. Drugs arc con'^nmccl by nil clnasc-< of Jlintlu^ iti one form or 
another; tho practice is also growing in favour with Mu*:almnus, 
but many of tho latter abstain from indulging in the-o drugs 
publicly. As in other parts of Oudh, tho consumption of charas 
is far greater than that of gcinja) but tho latter appears to be 
more popular here than in most districts, 

Opium is not very extensively used in Fyzabad, in spite of 
tho largo Mtisalman population. Prior to annexation there were 
no restrictions on its production or solo, save in Fyzabad itself, 
whore tho right of vend was vested in the saycinhir. After 1850 
tho sale of opium was farmed in the same manner as liquor and 
drugs, while at tho same time the production of o])ium became 
a Govornmoiit monopoly. In 1860 tho cjntraot ceased and an 
opium agency was established at Fyzabad. Two years later an 
iucroaso in the rates paid to growore led to a groat expansion of 
poppy cultivation, though the simultaneous enhancement of tlio 
ictail price appears also to have cuu.«cd an increase of smuggling. 
Tho excise receipts from opium wero very small and as late as 
1876 only 5'S6 maxmds were sold in tho district, os distinct from 
tho amount jiurchnsed by tho agency and exported ; and this was 
solely ascribed to the illicit iutroduction of opium into Fyzabad 
by tho cultivators. In 1876 shop licenses were instituted, but no 
DUO could for a long time bo found to tako them up in this district, 
and tho system was dropped iu 1870. Two years later tho attempt 
was renewed, but without success, and in 1883 one or two free 
licenses Avore granted. In ISSS tho cultivation of poppy within 
municipal limits Avas prohibited, oud n marked improA’omcnt 
residted. Tho last important change occurred iu 1901, Avhon tho 
official vend of opium Avas stopped ; and all excise opium Avas sold 
by the contractors through tbeir retail licensees ; tho result in this 
district being a groat increase in the income from license fees and 
a marked enhancement of tho retail price. Tho consumption of 
opium is, hoAvcver, smaller in Fyzabad than in any other part of 
the United Provinces, except perhaps Gorakhpur and tho Kumaun 
Division.* The preparations kuoAA'n as chandti and madak were 
largely used by opium-smokers in Fyzabad till tKc closing of the 
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shop in ^yzabad in 1892. ' They are still made by private indivi- 
dualSj though the practice is dying out, at any rate in the case of 
madak. Tho sale of these drugs was farmed in the same way as 
opium and liq^uor. In 1876 there wei‘e 19 licensed chandu shops, 
yielding B, 3 . 1,575, all in Fyzabad city j but the number decreased, 
and .when the prohibition came into force only two remained. 

■ A. table will be found in the appendix showing the annual Stamps, 
receipts and expenditure under the head of stamps for each year 
sinoe 1890.* The average income from all sources from that 
' year to 1904 was Es. 1,53,540, the total fluctuating from year to 
year owing to various causes, such as the settlement and tho trans- 
fer of large estates involving the sale of stamp's of high value. 

The income from stamps in Fyzabad is always large, owing in 
great measure to the amount of litigation. Mention has been 
made of the judicial work that was incurred at the first regular 
settlement, and again at the last revision an abnormal number of 
cases were brought into court, the total being over 58,000. This 
accounts for the fact that tho highest recorded income from stamps 
in any year was that of 1893-94, when the settlomout operations 
were oommenced. Excluding that year, however, it would appear 
that there has been a gradual increase in tho stamp rovonne during 
late years, and 1903 showed a far higher total than in any year 
since the assessment. On an average some 76 per cent, of the 
' income is derived from the sale of judicial stamps, includiug 
those for copies, a higher proportion than that observed in the 
adjoining districts of Bara Banki and Sultanpur. 

The registrar of the district is tho judge of Pyzabad. The Kegistra. 
circle includes the district of Bara Banki — an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1891, when the Oudh judgeships were first 
established. Prior to that date the office of registrar was held 
by an assistant commissioner, and registration duties were also 
exercised by the tabsildars. In 1891 there were eleven registra- 
, tiou offices in the district, but the number has been subsequently 
reduced. The last to be closed was that at Goshainganj in 1901. 

There are now only six offices ; they comprise that of tho regis- 
' trar, -those of the sub-registrars at Pyzabad, Tanda, Akharpur 
and Bikapur, and that of the joint sub-registrar at Jalalpur. The 
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heaviest work is done at Fyzahad and I'ando. Tlic average receipts 
for the five years ending 1900 wore Rs. 8,525 and the expendi- 
ture Bs. 5,094, giving a net aniiml income of Rs. 3,434. The 
figures under this head arc for some reason or other much lower 
than those of the ndjoiniiig districts of Sultanpur and Bara 
Banki, although the number of transfers of landed property 
in those districts has been much smaller during the same 
])oriod. 

As this is the wcalthiast district in Ondh except Lucknow, 
income-tax occupies a somewhat important position in the gen- 
eral rovonuo. It was first imposed under the Income Tax Act of 
1872, but this was repealed four years later in favour of a license 
tax and the collection of income tax w’as not reintroduced till 
188G. Formerly it was of a very different chaiuctor, as the bulk 
of the receipts consisted of payments by landed proprietors who 
are now exempt. The total in 1873 was Rs. 13,724 paid by 198 
nssessoes,of whom G-l wore landed proprietors and 47 bankers and 
money-lenders. Under the present Act the receipts arc very much 
larger. The figures for the whole district for each year since 1891 
will bo found in the appendix, as well as separate statements for 
the city of Fyzabad-Ajodhya and the four tahsils, ns far os Part 
IV of the Act is concerned,* It will bo seen that the average 
income derived from this source from 1891 to 1903 was Rs. 39,377 
annually. There was a considerable increase from Rs. 33,606 in the* 
first year to Rs. 46,(10 in 1902, tho highest figure over recorded. 
The amendment of 1903 exempting incomes under Rs. 1,000 from 
tax caused a great reduction in tho receipts, the total for 1904 
being Rs. 33,648 ; tho amount paid by those assessed at four pi® 
dropping from Rs. 19,100 in the previous year to Rs. 9,746. Of 
^ose coming under Part IV only 113 were assessed at ovar 
Rs. 2,000 and no less than 68 of these belonged to the Fyzabad 
municipaUty. Of the various tahsils, Tanda pays the most, with 
36 persoM assessed at Rs, 2,000 most of whom resided in the 
town of Tanda, and Bikapur the least, having only two persons 
assessed in this olass. There are ten in Akbarpur, some of whom 
are persons of considerable wealth and eight in the Fyzabad 
tahsil outside munioipal Kmits. The majority of the persons 
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'paying income tax are bankora and traders, but the numbers 
include many well-to-do pleaders and a few manufacturers. 

In 1805 there was one imperial olfico at Fyzabad and six 
rural offices at Akharpur, Tanda, Jalalpiir, Jahangirganj, Dliemiia 
and Tandauli, as well as two at Dostpnr and Kadipur in the 
present Sultanpur district. Dhomua b as since been transferred to 
'Baunahi and Tandauli to Qosliainganj. As a result of the orders 
of 1864, 15 now offices were opened between 1805 and 1871, these 
including all the remaining police-stations and the more important 
villages or road-junctions, suoh ns Pura, Doorhi, Shahganj, 
Haringtonganj, Mnharna and Iltifatgnnj. In some cases the 
buildings wore erected by Government; but generally houses 
wore i*ented for the purpose. No further additions wore mado 
till 1880, when Baragaon was added, while since that date 16 
more offices have been opened. At the present time there are 
88 offices in the district including the hoad office at Fj'zabad. 
A list of all these by parganas and tahsils*will bo found in 
the appendix. There aro olovou sub-offices from which the 
mails aro distributed to 20 branch offices. The mails aro carried 
hs for as possible by rail, but in many cases the letters have to go 
by road. There are 13 imperial dak lines served by 16 runners, 
and 14 district dak linos with 21 runners. The cost of the latter 
is met from local rates. 

' The history of the post-office in this district dates from the 
suppression of the mutiny. As early as 1868 arrangements on a 
somowhat'limitcd scale were established for tho purpose of convoy- 
ing the mails to and from the outlying tnheils and police- 
stations', This was known as the district dok and was entirely 
separate, from tho general post, being worked solely by tho local 
staff. 

In 1859 the Pyzabad district dok consisted of one muharrir 
and 85 runners maintained at a total cost of Bs. 150 a mouth, by 
whom communication was kept up along 160 miles of road. 
Within the boundaries of tho present district there wore seven 
dak^lines connecting Fyzahad with tho tahsils and thanas. The 
letters' were distributed by the military police through tho 
village chankidars, a .fee of ,ono pice being allowed for oocli 
letter delivered. In order to bring tho district dok in touch 
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with lilt* (rcneriil jw-l rm nrrftiigenicnt wit'i hy which I he 
former omiM bo convoyed free frem I'y/ahad to miy thaim or 
taliMl lyiiii: on iho imporial linOA, wiiich fhon riui from Fyvabn'l 
to Siill:iiii«ir, Ltichnow and (j>*ndn, I » Tandn «ml Azarntjarh, 
mill to IJn'>ti iiiul Gonilchimr. The di-lrict dtik wat mill enlircly 
dnvoiert lo ofiicinl \«iriw-os, and in IRoO the daU line from 
Tmidauli to Tamla ami .Tnlianjiirfraiij wn< nboli-hed on the 
I'rouiid that IlioTanda tab*-!! had been cK^ed. In ISiJl^ liovvcvor, 
an inn>ortaul chnni'o wiwmntU* by osteiidinij the di-t riel dale to 
meet the need" of private and bn-im — correipondenne. The 
leiHco were relieved far as pt«"iblc of pottnl thitiO" and a 
>'y"teiii of indoiiendeiit rural oflices wm e<tabli'lied in order to 
assure the delivery of letter'* in vilhijiC". The elinrfres were 
defrayed by arranpenieiili with the It-ridinp inhabitant*. In 
Dceemhor, ISOl, Ajodhya wn* t'lken over by the pelicral pod- 
oflieo, as well as Akiiarpur, !)•> fpur and Bliarlhipur— a measure 
which preally ditniaished tho work of the di'trict dak. In 
place of the rural police, two po-tmon were appointed to each 
polico-Matioii with the ripht, ns hefort*, to levy one pice on each 
letter delivered. This acheme n'liiniiicd in force fill 1871, when 
the while district estnblishinenl was handed over to the control 
of tho chief inspector of p-Kt-ofliens in Oiidh, The clianpe wa*, 
however, efl'ccted pradiially and ^omo five district, ollices at ill 
remain at the present day. Another important ehnnpe occurred'' 
in 187S, when the p'istal sydem of Oiidh wa* aninlgainntcd with 
that of the Nortli-Wc-lern Provinces. 

Liiic-i of telegraph arc maintained along tlie railways 
and along the local road from Akharpiir lo Tnudn. Besides 
the head oflice at hyzabad thero are four combined postal and 
telegraph otiices at Ajodhyn, Biknpnr, Tntula and Ak})ar|)ur> 
There are also railway olliccs at the vnrioius stations in tho 
district. 

There arc two municipal towns in the district, Pyzabad, which 
for this purpose is united with Ajodhyn to form a single area, and 
Tauda. Tho Pyzahad nmnicipality was first constituted on the 
27th of April, 1SG9, while that of Tnnthi followed on tho 2dth of 
March, 1870. Details of their administrations will !» found in 
the articles on tlic'o places. Tho income in the case of the former 
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is chiefly derived from an octroi tax on inaports, while largo 
sums aro also derived from rents of land and buildings, from the 
contracts foV the collection of duos at the Ajodliya fairs, and from 
sale proceeds, of manure. In the case of Tanda there is no octroi, 
but its place is taken by a special tax on circumstances and 
property, while the bulk of the I'omaining income is derived 
from conservancy, routs and pounds. Tho details of income and 
expend itui’c under tho main hoods for each year since 1S91 will 
bo found in the append i x. * 

.There aro several towns in tho district administered under 
Act yx of 1856. This was applied in Juno, 1882, to Akbarpur 
and in the following March to Goshoingauj. In February, 1884, 
Boskhari and Kiobhauchha were brought under the Act, while in 
July, 1886, Bhadarsa followed, and then Jalolpnr and Nagpur in 
August of the same year. The last town t) be so constituted 
was Darshannagar, to which tho operations of tho Act wore 
extended in April, 1902. For a short ])oriod Raunahi and Bal- 
rampur were also ndiuinislcrod under this Act, but wore excluded 
after a few years, tho former in 1000 and tho latter a year lator. 
All the.«e town."? will be separately described and details of tho 
income and expenditure will be found in tiie various articles. 
The receipts are, as usual, almost wholly derived from tho 
ordinary house tax and the bulk of tho charges come uudor tho 
■heads of police, consorvancy and minor local improvements. 

•The district hoard was first constituted in 1884, when, by 
'the introduction of Act XIV of that year, it took the place of 
the old district oommittce. The board consists of 17 members, 
of whom five, comprising the deputy oomini-ssionor and the 
four sub-divisional magistra6o.s, hold their seat? l)y virtue of 
their ofSoe, and twelve are elected, ono being returned annually 
for a period of throe years from each of tho tahsil local boards. 
Tho work of the district board is of tho u.«nnl description and 
comes under a number of different heads, tho most important of 
' which aro education, tho maintenance of tho disponsario.s and tho 
medical and veterinary arrangements, tho upkeep of the local 
roads and forrics, and cattlo pounds. Tho details of tho receipts 
and expenditure for each year sinco 1891 will bo found in tho 
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appendix.* The former are exclusive of the grants from provin- 
cial funds, which is a largo item of income, and only, represent 
those sums which are derived locally. 

The history of education in this district is very much tlio 
same as that of the other parts of Oudh. The sila school was 
the first Government institution to he started and was founded 
in 1869; it was supported by a Government grant and voluntary 
subscriptions. Anglo-vernacular tnhsili schools wore started 
about 1863 at Akbarpur and Tanda, and wore continued till 
1880, when they were converted into vornaculor middle schools. 
These institutions wore maintained partly from imperial reve- 
nues and partly from local funds, the latter comprising the 
educational cess of one per cent, on the land revenue, subscriptions 
and fees. There was a good anglo-vornaoular school supported 
by Maharaja Sir Man Singh, and a few aided schools maintained 
by grants from imperial revenues. The village schools were 
started in 1867 and wore managed by local committees. In 
1884 the district and local boards came into existence and the 
control and management of Government schools and also of those 
in receipt of grants-in-aid wore transferred to these bodies. The 
district was for long one of the most backward in Oudh in 
respect of primaiy education. Schools wore few and the attend- 
ance was small, while until April 1901 the scholars paid no foes. 
In 1872 there were only 102 schools of all kinds in the district*' 
in addition to some 60 indigenous maUahs. The number con- 
tinued small till about 1899, when a great improvement became 
visible. Statistics showing the number of schools both secondaiy 
and primary and the scholars attending them for each year since 
1897 will be found in the appondix.f It Anil bo soon that the 
number of primary schools rose from 107 with 6,263 scholars in 
the first year to 192 with 10,066 scholars in 1904. The chief diffi- 
culties with which the authorities have had to contend have lain in 
the difficulty of obtaining teachers possessed of suitable qualifica- 
tions, their frequent absence from their charge, and their dishonest 
habits in the matter of records of attendance. The school build- 
ings of themselves are generally of good pattern and provide 
sufficient accommodation. The great development of aided 
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piimary scbools is a most pW)iaising sign, and there can. he little 
doubt that on these Hues alone the hopes of establishing n school 
in each village Avill bo realized. The village headman or lam- 
bardar has an interest in the school ns being personally respons- 
ible for the teacher and a feeling of pride in the school— ideas 
vhicb prevail in nobody vith regard to Government institutions. 

Those aided schools have greatly incroasod in numbers. In 
1898 thore wore only 39, in 1902 the total liad risen to 70, while 
in 1904 there wore no less than 97 aided primary schools in tho 
district. 

A list of all the schools with their nvorago attondnneo in Schools, 
1904 will bo found in the appendix. They aro shown separately 
for tho municipality of Fyzabad and for the rest of the distnet. 

In tho former there wore five secondary schools including tho 
high school and its branch at Mianganj. Tim high school has a 
good building in tho Rikabganj muhaUa, with a fairly commo- 
dious play-ground. It lins a strong staff of toachors and is well 
founded in luilioual appliances. The boarditig-honso is in the 
civil linos at some little distanco from tho school, and close by is 
a good cricket and football ground. Tho Mianganj brunch is 
also located in a good building in tho town. For some time 
college classes for tho first two yoare of the university couivo 
wore attached to tho high school, but they novor prospered and 
have boon discoutimrccl. Tho other sccondaiy schools within 
municipal limits arc tho vernacular middle schools in Haidarganj 
and Ajodhya, tho Forbes school, a largo private institution 
aided hy the municipality in Eoidganj, and tho girls’ hoarding 
school belonging to tho Wesleyan Mission. Tho primary schools 
include the district board's institutions in Sahibganj, Husnu 
Katro and Eauupali, the girls’ school in the Chauk and tlio 
mission schools for girls at Rikabganj and tho Anguri Bagh. 

There is also a largo Islamia school for tho leaching of Arabic, 
‘managed by a local committee and maintained from tho Wasiko 
funds and a number of private Arabic, Sanskrit and Hindi 
schools iu Fyznbad and Ajodhya. In tho district outside muni- 
cipal limits thoro aro middle schools at Akbarpnr, Tanda, 
Jnlalpur, .Ehajurnhat aud Sultanpur. Thoro is much- need of 
schools of this typo, particularly in the western half of tho 
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district. ^ Those in existence are generally well' housed; that at 
Akbarpnr has a very good boarding-house, named after Colonel 
Anson, some time deputy commissioner of the district, while other 
good boarding-houses are being erected at Tanda and Jalalpur. 
The other schools are of the ordinary upper or lower primary type 
and are established in all the larger villages. There is an aided 
girls’ school at Deorhi Hindu Singh and a mission school for 
girls at Akbarpur. 

Some idea of the progress of education may be obtained from 
the statistics of literacy compiled at the successive enumerations of 
the population. These were first obtained at the census of 1881, 
when it was found that 3‘9 per cent, of the males and ‘07 per cent, 
of the females were able to read and write. This was a very low 
proportion and worse results were fdund in but few districts of 
Oudh, the rural parts of Fyzabad being probably the most back- 
W'ard portion of the whole province. In 1891 a marked improve- 
ment was observed, as the number of literate males had risen to 4'9 
per cent, and of females to 12 per cent., the former figure being 
only exceeded in Lucknow, Rai Bareli and Unao of all the Oudh 
districts. At the last census of 1901 the progress achieved was 
found to be even more marked ; as many as 6’27 per cent, of the 
males were recorded asditerate and *17 per cent, of the females— 
figures which wore only surpassed in Lucknow and which were 
considerably in excess of the general average of the United Pro- 
vinces. The returns for the same census showed that literacy is 
proportionately more common among the Muhammadan than with 
the Hindu population, the percentages being 7’18 and 6‘95 of the 
males respectively, while for females the figures were *31 and_ *12. 
The reason for this is, no doubt, that a larger proportion of the 
Musalmans reside in the towns, and also that they do not include 
among themselves so many of the very poor as do the Hindus. 
The various castes of Hindus exhibit strikingly different propor- 
tions. Of the Kayasth males, for instance, over 54 per cent, were 
literate, while of the Chamars, the most numerous of all the castes 
in this district, loss than eight persons in 10,000 were able to 
read and write. The progress of English education, too, has been 
considerable, the proportion of males literate in English having 
risen from *21 in 1891 to *37 at the last census. 
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. The -hospitals and dispensarios tmder the mauagomcut of the 

** •'* s»n 08 , 

district hoard ooniprise tho two fii‘st«cla®s dispensaries at yzabatl 
and Ajodhya^ and four of tho socoud-olnso^ located at Tanda^ 
Alc'barpurj Haidarganj and Shahganj. Tho Sri Ram hospital at 
Ajodhyajs.lhe most recent of these, having been opened in 1901. 

They all contain accommodation for in-door patients, but tho work 
done in thisdireolionis small, the attendance amounting to littlo 
more than ono-ninth of the total number treated. This in 1903 
reached a figure oxccodiug 69,000. Tho Fyzabad dispensary 
was started soon 'after the mutiny, in tv building given by the 
Raja of Surfiur, while tho branches at Shahganj, Tanda and 
Akbarpur were opened in 1871, and that at Haidarganj some 
.years later. In addition to those there is a caivLonmont general 
hospital at Pj-zobad, a State-aided Dufforin hospital, tho usual 
police-hospital at headquai-tors, the Zanana Medical Mission 
dispensary at Ajodliya, and a railway hospital at Fyzabad. 

Tho only other public charitable institution is the poor- 
house at Fyzabad; this came into o.Tfislouco in 1869 and is 
maintained by subscriptions and a contribution from municipal 
funds. 

Tho management of the cattle-pounds also falls to tho lot of Catilc- 
tho district board, with the oxceptiou of tho ihrco muiucipnl 
pounds at .-Fyzabad, Ajodhya and Tanda, and tho cantonment 
pound. Tho pounds in Iho rural area wore in eovoral cases 
started at on early date and wore under iho mauagoroenl of tho 
distiiot magistrate till 1900. In 1884 there were only eight 
pounds in tho district, at Akbarjiur, Jnlulpur, Baskhari, Rjim- 
nagar, Alaharajganj, Raunahi, Bikapur and Milkipur. Subso- 
quontly two others wore added at Haidarganj and Siiltaupur, 
but up till 1901 tho number was insnfficiont for tho needs of tho 
district. In that year, however, nine new pounds wore opened, 
and for them buildings of an improved typo aro boing gradually 
constractod. Tlie total number is now 22, but in some parts 
more arc still required. These noiv pounds W’cro esloblipliod at 
tho two remaining thauas of Aniona and Alirauli, and at 
Iltifatganj, Jalaluddiiinagar, Mahnrua, Bhaiirua, Kliandanso, 
and. at tho two villages of ICouoba and Nansa in pargana Pacli- 
himiathi Tho income from those pounds is considerable and 
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the total receipts for auccosslvo years will be found in the 
appendix.* 

The Government properties in this district are nniisaally 
large and important. Those administered ns nazul by the 
deputy commissioner include the whole of the revenue mauzas 
of Fyzabad and Ajodhya, Eamkot, Bngh Bijesi, and that part of 
Manjha Jamthara which lies within municipal limits, as well as 
small portions of the Baiganj bazar and Hatra Yakut Khan, 
and a few detached plots. All these lie within the boundaries 
of the municipality except part of Bagh Bijesi. Beyond those 
limits nazul lands under the same management include the old 
forts at AIcbarpur and Baunahi, the income from the former 
having been since 1903 credited to the Act XX town fund of 
that place. Moreover, the whole revenue mauza of Tanda is 
nazvlf the management and income being made over to the 
municipal board. The estates under the control of the Board of 
Eevenue include the rest of Manjha Jamtharo, smell plots at 
Shahzadpur, Ibrahimpur, Deoli, and Darabganj, a grove at 
Aurangabad and the old fort at Bandipur. These were managed 
as •nazvl till October 1900. From 1872 up to the same date four 
alliuial villages in the Gonda district on the north of the Ghagra 
were managed conjointly with the Fyzabad tiazvl, but were then 
handed back to the Gonda district. The %ilIago of Ibrahimpur 
Churaman near Tanda was decreed to Government in 1869 and 
has always been managed as an estate under the Board of 
Eevenue, and a share in Asapur near Ajodhya railway station, 
which in 1902 was decreed to Government on failure of heirs, 
has been held in the same way, A number of other, properties 
have from time to time been owmed by Government, but have 
been alienated. The estates administered by the Board -of 
Eevenue are managed in the usual method and the scattered 
nazvl plots outside the municipalities are of no importance. ' 

It is otherwise with the nazvl at Fyzabad and Tanda. 
Ajodhya has been Crown property ever since the establishment of 
a Musalman governor, Fyzabad was treated in the same manner 
by Shuja-ud-daula, who enclosed in his outer fortifications the lands 
of eighteen villages. With the decay of the <aty the unoccupied 
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lands were resettled "with zamiudars, and at the death of the Bahti 
^Begana all that remained nazvl 'was Ajodhya, Fyzabad city and 
the damthara Manjha. At annexation the old nazul oS3ce was 
continued and the only important change was that of imposing 
annual rents instead of taking initial dues on lands newly occupied 
or reoccupied forbuilding purposes. At the summary settlement 
little attention was paid to naznl property, and portions were 
settled with persons who had been merely farmers ; but at tho 
regular assessment the question was fully examined, and at the 
survey Fyzabad and Ajodhya were demarcated as two mauzae ; 
the cantonment also was separately defined, and villages outside 
tho city and cantonment wore excluded from the city nazvl area. 
Humerous suits were brought forward at the settlement with 
. regard to property in the cities; but no complete registers of nazul 
property wore prepared for a long time, in spite of orders in 1869 
and the following year. The necessity for such registers was 
increased by a number of alienations of portions that were made 
from time to time, and also by the absence of complete revenue 
records for most of the property. Ramkot and Bagh Bijesi hod 
been formally decreed to be Government property, and these vil- 
lages with Jamthara had been assessed to revenue, only surplus 
profits being retained as nazul receipts ; but this had not been done 
in the .case of Fyzabad and Ajodhya, and consequently the full 
settlement records of these villages wore not prepared, in spite 
of tho fact that they contained most complex tenures, including 
about 100 specific holdings in xmder-proprietary right and more 
than. a dozen tnuajia. The result has been an almost endless 
‘ series of 'suits and decrees. Confusion also existed as to tho 
relation of the municipality to the property. From 1869 to 1876 
both municipal and nazul work was in the hands of a committee, 
which at first was called the “local fund committee,” and after- 
wards, for one purpose, “the municipal committee ” and for the 
other “the local agency.” The accounts had not been kept separate 
and even the settlement officer and other authorities referred to the 
municipality as if it were the owner of the nazul propertj". In 
1873 this mistake was pointed out, but the separation of funds was 
not carried out till April, 1875. The municipality attempted 
to obtain control of tho nazul property -in 1878,’ 1882 and 
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ngniu iti 18S0, bnb without success; in 1900 the board was given, 
ns a linnl sotllojnont ol‘ its claims, tlic inonagcmcnfc oi two carl 
pnraos and of shops in the Sarai, Tcvhi bazar and Minnganj, as 
woll 03 a pcrmnticnt iinmial contribution of ono-third of tho net 
iiasul incoino. 'I'hc general confusion that hhd existed with 
regard to nazui inanagoineut wn-5 mado clear al tho hi't soLllcincnl. 
It was fouml that 5o3 highaa of cultivated land were liold free of 
rent without any right, ami similar trespass had occurred witli 
rcgnidto hou'c-piopcrty; tenures wero wrongly recorded, and tho 
administration was gcuerulJy lax. A icport on tho subject 
ond the issue of the ncizxd rules of JS09 ro-sulted in a reorganiza- 
tion of tho stall’ niul tho undertaking of a detailed survey with tho 
preparation of a complele lecard-of-right^. In 1901 all persons 
clniiniug proprietary rights wero called uj)on to present their 
claiiU'*; 3,757 person- obeyed the summons, SS applicaliotis refer- 
ring to land pure and simple, and tho rest to land occupied by 
bou‘<cs. Tho decision of thoso claims and tho preparation of the 
roowls wai not completed till April Jfl05,whon a cotnplolorccord- 
of-riglits was fortho first tiniefrnmcd for tho2,]3(» acres of Fyzahod 
and 755 acres of Ajodliya, including 1,98S and 723 acres of nazul 
land respectively. The task was one of great difliculty, especially 
with regard to rights in hoU'Csitc<; for owing to ill-in formed 
views, want of proper records and the pressure of claimants 
without title, tho ical nature of the tenure had been obscured. It 
wa^ necessary to indicate the Government ownership of all land, 
other than that decreed or dispo-cd of to others, and at the same 
time to safeguard tl'.o interests of old hoiFC-owners who had long 
occupied ront-fico. Tho final settlement with regard to old house 
sites was to tho cfTcct that tho land was assigned to tho occupier 
on condition that it should revert to Government when the 
owner of the building died hoirless or when the building fell 
down and was not repaired or roplocod witliin three years by the 
owner or his assigns ; that no rent should bo paid ; and that 
transfer of tho right of occupation, but not of tho right in land, 
should be legal. • An entry was made to this effect in 9,320 several 
house plots in tho two cities; but there arc also considerable num- 
bers held on rent, most of them being on regular leases obtained 
from the jiazul ofiQce, 
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Itt 1899^ beforo tbc new' rules came into force, the income income, 
from ■n-acatJ was Es. 29,097, of which Rs. 24,019 was doiived from 
property within the muJiicipality. In 1904 the latter produced 
_Es. 3lj537, the rest haviug been either taken over by the Board 
■ of Revenue, or by tho muDicipalitios, or by tbc Gonda district. 

Of this sum Rs. 4,160 came from houses and buildings, Rs. 21,342 
from lands, Rs, 1,688 from gardens, and tho remainder from 
miscellaneous items. 

The chief nazul buildings in Pyzabad comprise tho Gulabbari Proportj 
with its approaches and tho Reidganj bazar, tho Tirpaulia and 
Ekdara in the Chauk, the mosque of Hasan Raza Khan, tho 
Snrai of the same name, the vegetable market, tho mint or 
Tnksal, the Museum, and the old buildings in the Guptnr Park, 

Besides these, there are many other buildings which have been 
erected through different agencies since annexation and aro 
administered through the imz'id office. The landed property has 
already been mentioned. 

The town of Tanda was made nazid about tho year 1800 by Tends, 
Snadat Ali Khan, who took bonds from tho noigbbouriug 
zamindars to this effect and established an office for its manage- 
ment, People wore alloivod to build or rebuild houses under 
Government permits, to occupy abandoned houses under the 
‘same sanction, and to soil the materials only of thoir houses, but 
not the land. Those rights lapsed to tho British Govorumont at 
annexation ; and though they wore resisted by several pci’Sons 
Government obtained in 1866 a deoreo for the whole town, 
excepting tho bazar of Nawaganj, built by the ancestors of one 
Lachhman Parsad and his brothers on tho site of an old grovo. 

The nazul jiroperty consists of 300 bighaa of land and comprises 
the whole Ttiausa of Tanda except a few plots of cultivated land 
recorded ns tho property of neighbouring zamindars. Tho whole 
was demarcated afresh in 1903, when a complete survey was 
made. In early days the same faults of management occurred 
in'. Tanda as in Pyzabnd, and from time to time sales of small 
plots were effected, and it was not till tho Inst settlement that tho 
fact of the whole villago being woswl' property was thoroughly 
. grasped, >The land entered upon tho old nazul wgistors had 
'been made over -to the charge of tho municipal board in 1876 
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and 187S, but this nnioimlcd to only fourlcou hiyhas. lu Dccein- 
bor, 1900, Iho entire property •\va'« tmuBferrcd to tlio Imrd, vdiich 
wns required to pay oiic-fourtli of Uic receipts to the Fyzobad 
nacvl office. The incoino lias improved ooiieidorably, but the 
full ainouut rliio is not yet realized, ns a large p-ari. of the land 
has been niisapproprintcd and now forms the subject of a suit for 
recovery. In 1899 the total receipts by the nasul office nmonulcd 
to Ks. 2S7, Avliile in 1,901 the municipal beard realized Rs. 1,224 
from the properly. 

Some mention may* also bo made of the institution known 
ns tlio Fyznbad Wn'^ika, which deals with four buildings and 
an endowment. The former comprise the great innusolcum of 
the Baku Bogam in the Jawnhir Bagh ; her residence in the city 
called the Moti Mahal; the adjoining mo.'quc built by the same 
lady; and the itnambarn of Jawnhir Ali Khan, one of the 
Bognm’s oumicbs. The endowment was constituted by a deed 
of deposit, dated the 25th of July 1813, whereby she devised 
throe lakhs of rupees to Darab Ali Khan to build her tomb and 
directed the allotment of cortnin villages in Pachhimrath with 
an annual revenue of Rs. 10,000 for the maintonauco of the tomb 
aud thwo residing within its prooinots. This deed was accopfed 
by the Governor General and tho Nawab Ifozir made the grant of 
the villages.* In 18 IG tho assignment of villages was enneoUed 
and in its place King Ghnzi-iid>diu Haidar gave Rs. 16G,CG6 to tho 
Company, who agreed to pay 6 per cent, interest on it; tho rate 
wns reduced in 1854 to 4 iwr cent, and tho next year to 3 J per cent. 
In 1869 it wns raised to 4 per cent, again, but was once more 
reduced to Si in 1S9G. Consequently the nnuuol endow- 

ment income is now Rs. 6,833. The other buildings are not 
endowed, but certain moneys arc obtained from the rents. of 
lands round tho tomb, mosque, and Moti Mahal, and of houses 
in them and tho Imambara; as well as from tho sale of garden 
produce and various miscollnneous items. The management of 
the tomb and ondowrqontwas first entrusted to Darab Ali Khan, 
then to Pannh AU Beg, and then to Lutf-un-nissa Bogam, the 
adopted daughter of the Bahu Bogam. In 1839 it passed to the 
Resident at Lxicknow, and after annexati on to tho "Wasika 
• AitcHson’a Treaties, U, 120—129. 
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Office at Jjnoknow. In 1859 the Chief Coramissiouev fixed the 
atoomts to he ^mid £ov te^\o.li:a and to YAonsiouoK aud guards, tho 
balance being made over for Religious purposes to a darogha, the 
eldest mole descendant of the Begam. Four years later a trust 
was created, the trustees being the darogha and anotlier member 
of the famil}S but' in 1867 the deputy commissioner was put in 
charge j and in 1885 all the aoooimls wore transferred from the 
imeknow "Wasika to the Commissionor of Fyzabad. Since 1887 
the entire management has been in the hands of an agent under 
the deputy commissionor. The charges inourred comprise the 
repairs to tho ,tomb and other buildings, the cost of religious 
ceremonies, and the salaries paid to servants and dependents, 
while since the beginning of 1904 funds hove been found for the 
establishment of a free Muhammadan school. 




CHAPTER V. 


HisTony. 


To the Hindu tho holy city of Ajodhya is especially dear 
from its connection ^Yitll Rama and Sita,tlie types of porfoct men 
and women. Tho groat epic, called after its hero tho Ramnyana, 
has gained immensely in popularity by tho production of a revi- 
sion in the vernacular, and Tulsi Das* poem is read and known 
all over jSforthern India. According to tho Ramayana, Dasarolha, 
of the Surajbans or Solar race, was king of Kosala in the third 
ago or Trota Yug of the Hindu cosmogony. Ho had four sons, 
of whom Rama was tho oldest. Sita was daughter of Raja Jan.ak 
of Mithila, and Rama won his bride by breaking tho bow which 
no one _ else could even bend. Owing to tho jealousy of queen 
Eaik'eyi, Dasaratha was induced to pend Rama with Sito and his 
brother Lakshman into exile. Sita was enticed away by Rov.'inn, 
king of Ceylon, but was rooovorod after much fighting with tho 
help of Hanuman and his monkeys. It is not yet possible to say 
whether anji^ of this story is really historical, and not even an 
approximate dote can bo assigned to it. That a kingdom of 
Kosala, with its capital at Ajodhya, existed some time before tho 
birth of Christ, is, however, certain. Ajodhya was also an import- 
ant city in Jain literature, and Adinatha or Vrishabha, Ajita- 
natha, Abhainandanatha, Suraatinatha and Anantanatha, the first, 
second, fourth, fifth and 14th Tirtlionkoras are said to have boon 
born there. 

Tho evidence of coins of typos found only at Ajodhya aud 
in tho neighbourhood, shows that a dynasty ruled there about 
tho s^ond and first centuries before Christ. No roferonces to tho 
kings, whoso names appear on the coins, have been discovered in 
inscriptions or in books, and but little can be stated about them 
from the coins. Their date is roughly certain from tho style of 
tho alphabet used. Tho coins are divided into two olassos. One 
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class iuoludcn fqtiaro coins wliich were obviou*!!}' cn*;!, uiul the 
duvicc -5 include the Bodhi I roe nnd tlio conilnncd Buddliist 

symbols of Ibo Tri-^'allma nnd Dharma-chnkra. The king* 
■whose coins benr tho=o t 3 'pes nro iSfuln Dovn, V:iya Dova, Vi.sakhn 
Dovn, Bliann Dovn nnd Shivn Dntta. The other .serial inclijdo.s 
n set of round coin.s struck from dies usitnlly bearing the device 
of n bull fucingnn upright .standard or sncrificinl po4 on one side 
nnd a cock nnd toddy palm on the other. Tho king.s known nro 
Sntj'n Mitni, Suryn Mitra, Sangha Mifcra, Vijayn liUtrn nnd 
Kumudn Sonn. Tho two Inst kings rcplnce the code nnd pnlm 
tree by tho Buddhist symbol of the enrlior soric?, nnd there is 
some reason to think that luimudn Senu came before the others.* 

A period of Hovoral hundred years elnpscs before anything 
further can bo staled nbotil tho history of the district. It sccnis 
probnblo that in the fifth nnd .ei,vth centuries A.D. Ajodhya fell 
into tho hands of tho Guptas, and this is o.'cpm-sly stnted in tho 
Purnnns, whore Ajodhya is referred to under the nnmo of S.akot, 
n nnmo which is also applied to it in tho Kamnyann. 

There has boon much controversy over tho idontificntion of tho 
sites mentioned by tho Chiueso pilgrims, nnd the quo.stion whether 
they visited or refer to Ajodhya is .still debated. Tho Buddhist 
records of Coylon stnto that Buddha lived for IG years nt Saket, 
and his tonohing was undoubtedly followed in tho -whole of Oudh. 
Gonornl Cunningham idontifiod tho capital of tho great kingdom 
of Shn-chi mentioned by Fa Hinn with tho capital of 'Visnkha 
(Pi-so-kia) referred to by Hwen Thsiang, nnd coneiclcrol that 
both tho=o iinmos referred to Snkot, or Ajodbya.t Both of those 
identifientiousaro questioned hy Mr. V. A. Smith, J and tho whole 
question is still nnccrlaiu.§ There arc mounds to the cast of the 
modern town of Ajodhj’o, which may po«sil)lj' be stupas, but 
'they have not boon excovated; nnd it is a remarkable fact that 
Ajodhya itself is distinctly wanting in remains which can be 
assigned with certainty to tho Buddhist period. 'When Hwen 

* Cnmiinghnin, Coin* of Aneioat Indin, p, 90 j E. J. Hopson, J. R. A. S., 1903, 
p. 287. 

t Ancient Gcogrnpljy of Indio, p. 401, ei *cj. 

t J. R. A. S., 1898, p. G20. 

§ Anotlior identification of Ajodhya is witli tlio 'O-yn-t’o of Hwen Tlisiong 
(see Oudh Qasettter,VBin, I, p. 450). 
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Thsinng travelled through Oudh in the seventh century the 
whole of it probably OAved allogianco to tho mighty Hnrsha 
Vardhana of Kanauj. At his death tho mists again gather over 
tho history of Noithern Indio, and are not lifted till the twollth 
century, when tho Rathorshnd raised another great kingdom ruled 
from Kanauj, which fell towards the end of tho century before 
tho victorious armies of Islam. 

It may bo regarded as probable that the sway of the later 
kings of Kanauj only nominally extended so far north. Local 
tradition states that for centuries Ajodhya was a wilderness, and 
this is borne out by the frequent references in tho Mmsalman 
historians to the hunting to he obtained in its vicinity. Univor- 
.sal tradition, too, assigns the whole district to tho Bhars, a myster- 
ious race who owned the greater port of Oudh and woro consi- 
dered as natural enemies by both Hindus and Mtisalmans alike. 
Thoy dwelt in brick-built villages, traces of which are to ho 
found in the shape of deserted mounds all over tho district. There 
is no legend regarding any particular capital of the Bhars, and it 
may ho suggested that tho country was rmdor the sway of tho 
Bhar chieftain who resided at Kusbhawanpur, or Kusapura, the 
old name of Sultanpur. Tho Bhars were obviously nob of Aryan 
descent, and it would seem that there woro then no Hindus in tho 
land, unless possibly the story of the Eaghubnnsisis founded on fact, 
this race stating tliat thoy aro desconded from tho solar kings of 
Ajodhya and that they remained in tho neighbourhood of their 
former capital throughout the period of depression. There are 
still Raghuhnnsis in Pyzabad, and those of Bara Banki and tho 
parts of Sitapur along the Ghagra tell the same tale. What hap- 
pened to the Bhars no ono knows. It would seem that thoy were 
' driven eastwards by the Rajput colonists who Avero uprooted from 
their homos in tho west by tho Musalman invaders from beyond 
tho Indus. Many Bhars still remain in tho east of Pyzabad, and 
■ there are many mote in tho districts of the Benares and Gorakh- 
pur divisions. In other parts of Oudh thoy wore either oxtermi- 
naied or else brought into complete subjection by the Aryan now- 
comofs or else mingled with tho invaders, Tho conunon story of 
a Rajput taking service with a Bhav chief oud then ousting liis 
' master is frequent in Pyzabod as olBewhorc. Its very frequency 
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is suspicious, and it has been more than once suggested that many 
of the modem Rajput clans of eastern Oudh are none other than 
the descendants of the Bhars themselves, their forefathers at some 
early date having been received within the pole of Hindu society, 
while it was still in a liquid state and had not crystallized into its 
present form. The Bhars remained here and there till the days 
of the Jaunpur kingdom and then vanished, apparently becoming 
either Hindus or proselytes to Islam— for the stories of the 
Musalman colonists are no leas wonderful than those of their Raj- 
put neighbours. 

There is nothing but the barest tradition to show at what 
period the various Rajput tribes settled in the district. In the 
western parganas colonies were formed by Chanhans from Main- 
puri, whence all the Oudh members of this clan claim to have 
sprung, Bisens from Majhauli in Gorakhpur, the original home 
of the great families of Gouda and Partabgarhj and Bais 
from Baiswara. The last are almost certainly spurious Bais ; they 
are disowned by the Tilokohandi race, and they state that their 
arrival in Fyzabad occurred at a time when there were very few 
Bais even in Daundia Khera, and every member of the clan was 
required to maintain their possessions in that quarter. The 
Baohgotis in the south and centre of the district are said to have 
been originally Chauhans : this is at least possible, as the tradi- 
tions with regard to Bariar Singh, the founder of the clan, are so 
numerous and consistent that it may be assumed that he was a 
historical personage. The Surajbansis of Haveli Oudh and 
Amsin appear to have come at a somewhat recent date and their 
story may be true, as the reputed founder of the family was a 
Surajbansi of Kumaun in very humble circumstances and made 
no pretence of having come either armed with a royal commis- 
sion or of being a refugee prince. The Gargbansis of Haveli 
Oudh and Fachhimrath claim an antiquity as great as that of the 
Raghubansisj they are at least honest enough to profess an 
autochthonous origin. The Palwars in the east of the district 
state that they were originally Sombansis from Pali, but whuther 
they are a branch of the Partabgarh family or of that of Pali in 
Hardoi is uncertain. Generally speaking, it may be asserted 
that in Oudh the origin of a race of solar descent is at once 
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' doubtful and toqtiires strong proof of its gonuineness • tbo lunar 
clans are often of true Bajput stock, suck as tlie Jan wars of 
Gonda and Baliraicli, -wliosc authenticit}'" appears to bo boyond 
question. The occurrence in the family history of certain stories 
causes immediate suspicion. Such arc the common traditions to 
the effect that a certain man was on a pilgrimage to Ajodhya or 
was accompanying a marriage procession to that place; that on 
-the way he wms molested by Bhars, and afterwards roturuing 
with a force to punish the aggressors seized their lands for 
himself. Or again, that a cadet of some princely house, being 
driven eastwards by tbe Musalmau invaders, took service with 
the Bhais and having risen to pow'er b)' force of liis superior 
breeding, turned upon his master and slow him, generally 
when drunk. Such tales prevail throughout Oudh and are 
common in this distriot, oven with tho Bachgotis. Tho)’’ aro 
obviously inventions of lator years, when a clau had hecomo 
firmly established and required an account of the family history 
to servo os evudenoo of the illustrious descent of tho reigning 
chieftain. K is doubtless going too far to assort that all these 
Bajputs are Bhars improved out of recognition; but it may be 
fairly suggested that the colonists, coming at a time when tho 
. Hindu caste system had not yet crystallized, mingled freely with 
.the aboriginal population. Possibly, tqo, tho conquest of tho 
Bhars was not effected by a few isolated groups, but rather by the 
armies of the Dehli sovereigns, iu whose ranks were many of 
'the warlike tribes of Hindus ; and it is quito conceivable that tho 
Inttef settled iu the neighbourhood of Ajodhya under tho protec- 
tion of its Musalmau garrison. It is at least significant that the 
-'traditions of this district refer to many Muhammadan colonists 
at a date long antecedent to that claimed by most of the 



V .The first Musalman invasion, of Oudh was, according to tho 
• popular tnadition, that of Saiyid Balar Masaud. Tho Mirai-i- 
Moiso/iiidi states that the youthful invader w'ent from Multan to 
‘Ajodhya, whore, after taking tho city without a struggle, ho 
remained hunting for some time and then sot out for Dehli in 
1030 A.D.* Tho route taken is remarkable and tho story must 
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bo confused in some manner. There is no mention of Ins pass- 
ing through Ajodhya on his march from Sntrilch to Bahraich, 
where ho mot his death j but popular logond steps in to fill the 
gap. All along tho old Lucknow road ore numerous tombs 
whioh tho Muhammadans declare to bo of tho followers of Saiyid 
Salar. Near Eaunahi is on ancient mosque and tho tombs of two 
martyrSj Aulia and Mahon Shahid, ascribed to this period. Tho 
men of Eaimahi will not pass this way after nightfall ; for the 
road is thronged with troops of headless horsomen, the silent host 
of Saiyid Solar, presumably on thoir way back from tho disastrous 
field of Bahraich. If the expedition passed through tho district, 
as seems hardly proboblo, it at all events loft no mark. It is 
said that an expedition came to Oudh in tho reign of Bultau 
Ibrahim in lOSO. If so, tho tradition apparently refers to Ilajib 
Toghntigin, who crossed tho Ganges and advanced further into 
Hindustan than any army since tho time of Mahmud.* In 
1194 Muizz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, commonly known as 
Shohab-ud-din Ghori, is said to have conquered Oudh after 
taking Hannuj, and it is supposod that either he himsolf or one of 
his liontonants occupied Ajodhya. It u’as during this reign 
that Shah Juran Ghori lived at tho capital, where his tomb is 
still show'n. 

Tho It is not quite clear when Ajodhya, or Oudh os it is called 

of oSh!* by tho historians, became tho hoodquorters of a Musnlman pro- 
finco in the kingdom ofHolili. Tho country was apparently 
subdued in tho reign of Qntb-ud-din Aibak. One of his lieute- 
nants was Malik Hisam-ud-din Ughlnbak, who was appointed 
to command in Koil in 1193, and was afterwards transferred to 
tho nowly-acquirod province of Oudli.f He was joined there by 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Hbiiji, who was sent from Budaun, and 
with his aid extended tho Musnlman dominions into Bihar ond 
Bongal. Those were united to Oudh, tho capital of tho now province 
being Lakhnauti in Bengal, and were placed under the rule of the 
Hhilji nobles. I These soon setup for thomsolvcs on independent 
state, but Oudh remained under the sway of Hchli, for we hear that 
Qutb-ud-din sent his officer, one Kaimaz Rumi, from Ajodhya to 
Bengal to receive tho submission of tho refractory chiefs, against 
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ffhom he liad’to take the field.* Soon after, however, Ali Mardan 
founded the Bengal'kingdom under the name of Ak-ud-din, and 
Oudh became a separate province. It was under;the sway of Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh, who made his eldest son, Nasir-ud-din Mah- 
mud, governor in l226.t The latter died in 1229, after having 
made a great name in the province. He crushed the Shars, 
who had risen in rebellion and had put to death, it is said, 
120,000 Musnlmans.J He was apparently succeeded by his 
.brother, Malik Ghias-ud-din Muhammad, who raised a rebellion 
in Oudh against his elder brother, Eukn-ud-din, the successor of 
Altamsh.g Daring the reign of Eima, however, the governor was 
Nash-ud-din Tabashi Muizzi, who brought his forces to Dehli to 
aid his sovereign against her rebellious nobles. || In 1242 the 
province was in the charge of Qamar-nd-din Eairan, one of the 
patrons of Minhaj-us^uraj, the author of the Tabakat-i-Naswi/f 
The duration of bis rule is unknown, but in 1265 Oudh was given 
to the king’s mothor, Malika-i-Jahan, and her husband, Katlagh 
Khan, and on this appointment Taj-nd-din Siwistani was tmns- 
forrod to Bahraich:** Katlagh Khan was disliked by the king 
and was soon ordered to Bahraich j he refused to obey, and on the 
arrival of the royal army under Balbau retreated to Kalinjar. 
The government at Ajodhya then passed to Auslan Khan, who 
in 1259 meditated revolt, but his designs were again frustrated 
by Balban, who procured his pardon.! f He was, however, removed 
to Karra, and his successor was Malik Amir Khan Altagin, -rtto 
hold Oudh for twonty years, as in 1279 ho was sent against the 
rebel Tughril of Laklmaufci.JJ Ho was dofoatod, and for liis 
failure was hanged over the gate of Ajodhya, Balban then 
marched to Oudh in person and coDectod thore an immense army 
and a fleet of boats on the Ghagro for the expedition to Bengal. 
Balban died m 1286 and loft his son, Bnghra Khan, in possession 
of Bengal, while Dehli was held by the latter’s son, Kaiqiibad. 
It was at Ajodhya that the famous meeting occurred between 
father and son, which led to a reconciliation and a partition 
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of the country between the two rulers. After this, Oudh was 
given to Khan Jahan, who remained there for two years. In 
1289, when Jalal-ud-din ascended the throne, Malik Ali, a 
dependant of Balban, was governor of Oudh, and not unnaturally 
espoused the cause of Ohhaju, Balban’s nephew, who assumed the 
royal title in Karra, The Khiljis, however, pz’evailed and Ali 
was captured, but released by the clemency of Jalal-ud-din. 
Oudh was given shortly afterwards to Ala-ud-din, who requited 
his uncle’s kindness by murdering him at Karra, When estab- 
lished at Dehli he gave Oudh with Karra to Malik Ala-ul-Mulk, 
the uncle of the historian, Zia-ud-din Bami.* This man did not 
hold office for long, it would seem, as soon afterwards he was 
kotwal of Dehli. 

Tie For some years nothing is heard of Oudh or Ajodhya, but 

dyMB^. province was considered of much importance by the sovereigns 
of the Tughlaq dynasty. In 1321 Malik Tigin was ruler of 
Oudh, and was murdered by the Hindus, after having joined in 
the revolt against Ghias-ud-dinTughlaq.f He was succeeded by 
Ain-ul-Mulk, who ruled the province wisely for many years toge- 
ther with Zaf arabad to the east. J About 1343 he was transferred to 
Daulatabad, and thereupon raised a revolt against Muhammad 
Tughlaq. He was defeated near Bangarmau in Unao, and was 
taken prisoner, but was forgiven and restored. Firoz Shah, the 
next sovereign, is said to have visited Oudh in the course of his 
expeditions to Bengal; his itinerary in the first of these is 
doubtful, but he certainly stayed here during the second, and it 
was on this occasion that he founded Jaunpur.§ It is not knoum 
who was governor of Oudh at this time, for Ain-ul-Mulk was 
transferred to the Panjab and his successor in Oudh is not men- 
tioned. It was during this prosperous reign that the tomb of Qazi 
Saiyid Taj was built at Lorpur near Akbarpur, in 782H., a 
description of which will be found in the article on that village. 

Jho In 1376 the province of Oudh was placed in the charge of 

[ingdom. Hisam-ul-Mulk and Hisam-ud-din Nawaj|| but not long 

afterwards, during the confusion that ensued upon the death of 
Firoz, the Afghan nobles endeavoured to establish independent 
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principalities; About 1394 Khwaja-i-Jahan, the "Wazir, took 
possession of- Oadh and all tho country between Bihar and 
Kanaaj, and assumed the royal state in Jaimpur. Here he 
strengthened himself during the civil wars at Dohli, and in this 
way he established -a soparalo kingdom which endured for many 
years, Oudh declined in importance, being quite overshadowed 
by Jnuupur, and few references are made either to the province 
or to ,its capital. Tho Jaunpur kingdom was overthrown by 
Bahlol Lodi, who gave Oudh to tho celebrated Kala Pahnr 
JParmuli.* This man bold the province till his death in tho 
reign of Ibrahim Lodi, and loft his estates to his daughter, 

Patoh Malika, who was married to one Sheikh Mustafa, during 
; whoso lifetime tho province passed under the sway of tho 
Afghan, Sher Shah. Kala Pahar hold Oudh under the sovereign 
qf.rDehli, hut w'as subjected to tho governor of Jaunpur while 
that place was held by Barbak. Tho latter w'as constantly in 
trouble with his rebellious subjects, and on ouo occasion Sultan 
Sikaudar Lodi came to Jaunpur to assist bis brother, and then 
spent a month hunting in the vicinity of Ajodhya.f 

After tho defeat of Ibrahim at Pauipat, the Afghan nobles Tho 
assembled at Jaunpur and thither Babar sent Kamran with empre. 
Amir Quli Bog in pui'suit. Tho Afghans retired beforo him to 
Patna, and thus Oudh foil into tho hands of the Mughal invaders. 

It was not for long, however, as in 1627 Hindal fled from his 
post at Jauapm* before tho Afghan Sultan Muhammad. | 

Another forco wos sent eastwards and Jaunpur ogaiu was occupied 
and given in charge bo Mitza Juucd. Tho country was retained 
by Babar and Humoyun till tho defeat of tho latter by Sher Shah 
and his Afghans. In 1528 Babar built tho mosque at Ajodhya on 
tho traditional spot whore Hama was horn. Shor Shah and his 
successor, Islam Shah, hold all Hindostan, including Oudh, but 
during tho confusion and dvil war that followed Islam Shah’s 
death the pro^nco was apiparcntly under the control of Muham- 
mad Adil Shah, while Sikandor was ruler of the west, and 
Ibrahim was contending inoffectually wth both.§ Thoro aro, 
however, no roforencos to Oudh during this period. 
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After tho rcconquest of Dohli by Humayun, Oudh and Jaun- 
pur still remained in tho hands of the Afghan nobles, and it was 
not till 1659 that Akbar sent Ali Q,uli Klmn, Khan Zaman, east- 
wards. Tho expedition was successful ; Jaiinpur and Bouarcs 
■wore occupied, and thus Ajodhya again came under tho Miighal 
dominion.* It was in the charge of Ulian Zaman, whoso head- 
quarters wore at Jaunpur. In 1665 Ondh is mentioned as the 
ja^r of Sikandar Khan, Khnn-i-Alam, while Ibrahim Khan 
Shaibani, uncle of Khan Zaman, held Surhurpur.f Those two 
men rebelled in concert with Khan Zaman, and tho rising was 
subdued by Akbar in person. Khan Zaman was replaced by 
Munim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, who built the town of Akbarpiir 
and the bridge of Jaunpur. In 1566/ however, Khan Zaman 
was pardoned and restored, but in tho next year he again robellel 
against his ma-ter. Ajodhya -was held on his behalf by Sikandar 
Khan, who was there besieged in tho fort by Muhammad Quli 
Khan Birlas, Kaja Todar Mai, and others of tho imperial army. 
Ho fled by river to Gorakhpur and in 1568 Oudh wms given to 
Birlas, while Munim Khan returned to Jaunpur.J It is not 
known for how long the former remained hero, but a few years 
later ho served in the campaign in Surat, though ho seems to 
have returned before his death in 1576.§ The next year Qazi 
Nizam Ghazi Khan Badakhshi was given Ajodhya as hiyid, and 
there ho died in 1585. He docs not seem, however, to have boon 
governor, for in 1680 Wazir Khan of Herat is mentioned as 
being in charge of Oudh, and after him came Masum Khan 
Farankhudi in 1581, after his transfer from Jaunpur.)! This 
man rebelled soon afterwards, and was joined by Arab Bahadur, 
Niabat Khan and other nobles. Shnhbaz Khan, governor of 
Bihar, was sent to reduce him and a fight occurred at Sultanpur, 
Shahbaz being forced to retire on Jaunpur. There he turned 
' and' pursued Masum to within seven miles of Ajodhya; where ho 
routed the insurgents, whose leader fled to Bahraich.D The next 
reference occurs in 1686, when joint governors, Qasim Ali Khan 
and Fateh Khan Tughlaq, were appointed to Oudh : tho 
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orrangemcni did not last long, as the former left in 1691, and 
Patoh Khan romBinod in single possession. 

The appointment seems to have heon one of considerable 
unpoitance in the early part of the reign, owing, -no doubt, to its 
projcimity to the chief seat of Afghan disaffection j but as 
Akbar’s power became consolidated, the references to Oudh 
become fewer and no mention of tho town or province ocours in 
the hisloiics of the last few yeais of his reign. Ajodhya was a 
mint touTi, as also was AkbaTpur-Tanda,tho latter name appear- 
ing on dams of several years. 

lu tho days of Akhar the present district of Fyzabad formed 
part of two sulahs or provinces and two sarka/rs or divisions. 
Tho western lialf lay in the subah and earhar of Oiidh, the head- 
quarters of which wore at Ajodhya, and the rest in the sarhar of 
Jaunpur in the province of Allahabad. Of the twent 5 '-oiie 
mahals which composed the aaTkar of Oudh the whole of six and 
part of ono other lay within the confines of tho present district, 
whioli also includes within its limits five of the forty-one mahals 
of iTauupur. It should be constantly borno in mind, however, 
that all the parganas have been since considerably changed, 
especially in 1869. 


Tho oity of Oudh, with its suburban districts, known as 
Oudh 5a Hnveli, formed two mahals generally corresponding to 
the present pargana of Haveli Oudh. It had a cultivated area 
of 38,650 bigim, assessed at 2,008,306 dame and held by Brah- 
mans nud Kurmis. The military contingent was small, consisl- 
ing of five horsemen and 500 infantry. Pachhimrath was 

wiUi »89,0S6 hightts of cultivation and a revenue of 4,247,104= 
dams. The landowners, were Bacbgotis and Gahlots, and they 
furnished fifty horse and 600 foot. Mangdd also was known 
y Its modorn appellation, but appears to have been somewhat 
targor than the existing pargana, as it possibly included a small 
pmtion of Kliandausa, of which there is no mention in the 
t the im having been comprised in Endauli of the 

3 ar'f) ‘®*'*'*®** The mahal of ilmigalsi paid a rovenuo of 

It ' rfmus, a.^.sod on 116,401 bighas of cultivation. It 
owned by Sombanfcis, and (he local levies consisted of 
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twenty horse and 1,000 infantry. The porgonn of Anisin was 
known as Sarwn Pali, a name which was retained till 1743, when 
the Paja of Hasanpur built the fort at Amsin and moved the 
hoadqxiartors thither. It was held by Bachgotis, ns for long 
afterwards, and they supplied 1,000 infantry; the revenue was 
1,210,335 dains and the cultivated area 68,170 bighas. Lastly, 
there w-as the small and obscure raahal of Naipur, which is 
said to bo the old name of Iltifatganj. If this is correct, it 
comprised the north-west corner of Tanda. The total cultivation 
was only 5,997 hujhas, the revenue 308,788 dams, and the mili- 
torv' force 600 infantry. Unfortunately the rjimindars .arc 
described as of “ various castes,” a term which afFords no clue for 
the identification of the name. Iltifatganj gave its name to a 
pargana at annexation, and as wo are told that Khwaja Illifat 
Ali Khan, the founder of the place, was given the pargana in 
jagir by Safdar Jang, it may bo fairly assumed that the tract in 
question was the old Naipur mahal of Akbar’s day. 

The reconstruction of tho sarhar of Jaunpur is a matter of 
* little difficulty, at any rate so far ns tho mnbnls in this district 
arc coucomed. The rest of pargana Tanda was known ns Khas- 
pur Tauda, a name which was preserved till annexation. It 
had a cultivated area of 17,365 bighae, paying a revenue of 
986,953 dams and was hold by Kayasths, who supplied ten horse 
and 300 infantry. Akbnrpur was then called Sinjbnuli, tho 
present capital hn^ng been only founded in tho time of Akbar; 
tho cultivated area w.as 46,815 bighas, tho revenue 2,938,209 
dams, tho military contingent fifty horse and a hundred foot, 
and the zamindars Saiyids, Bajputs and Brahmans. Hajhaura 
has undergone no change in name, though the area has been 
largely altered. It had then only 6,417 bighas of cultivation, 
with a revenue of 420,104 dams; it w’ns owned by Bachgotis and 
Brahmans, who contributed 200 infantry. Surhurpur is roughly 
tho same ns in Akbar’s day, save that in tho middle of tho 
eighteenth century a small portion was taken by tho Saiyids and 
included in the new pargana of Mnhul. It had in Akbar’s day 
18,861 bighas of cultivation, paying 1,164,095 dams; it was 
owned by Bajputs, who contributed ton horsemen and twenty 
(probably two hundred) infantry,- Pargana Birhnr was theu 
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styled' Chandipiir ' Birhnr, and was hold by Mnsalmons and 
BrnhmapB, although the former did not long retain their 
supreniaoy against the Palwars. The revenue was 1,467,205 
-dauis, assessed on 22,826 higlias of cultivation, and the local 
levies numbered twenty horse aud 400 foot. 

. ■ It is not very easy to establish a comparison between the 
present condition of the district and that of Akbar’s day by reason 
d the changes in the fiscal sub-divdsions. Omitting Khandansa, 
however, and including the lost portion of Surhurpur it appears 
that roughly 387,860 acres woin under cultivation, or about 65 
per cent, of the present area under tillage, while the revenue was 
.Bs, 4,02,800, excluding Es. 22,212 assigned as suyurghal for 
religious and other purposes. This gives an average incidence 
^ of Eo. 1*09 per acre of cultivation, or slightly more than half the 
present rate, whereas it is probable that the purchasing power of 
the rupee was then about five times as great as now, judging 
from the recorded values of the various food grains at that period. 
.The revenue demand was consequently far in excess ot that at 
'present imposed, while the returns show that the district was 
then in a comparatively low stage of dovolopmeiit. 

It is somewhat significant that there is practically no 
reference to Ajodhya or the district in the chronicles of Akbar’s 
successors. The old arrangements were maintained and Ajodhya 
■continued to be the headqiiarters of the province, although 

* Lucknow was rapidly rising .in importance; hut the command 
had Ceased to play a prominent port in the imperial admiuistra- 

“tion, owing no doubt to the complete pacification of Bihar. 
’Apparently there was no large garrison at the capital, and this 
fact would seem to account for a decided oliungo in the history 

• of , the district. With the waning power of the central author- 
ity ’the local chieftains rose to a position to which they had 
never attained before, and at any rate from the death of Aurang- 
zeh, if not earlier, the various heads of the great clans began to 
enlarge their estates, absorbing those of their weaker neighbours, 
end to eslablish a numbci* of well-defined priiicipalities. 

'• No such estates were likely to come into being in tho 
immediate vicinity of the cajiital, for the local governors would 
Hot tolerate the existence 'of powerful neighbours; but in the 
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more remote tracts there was no such restraining influence, and 
there the same thing happened as in other parts of Ondh, 
Among the first to follow the new movement were the Bachgotis 
and their kinsmen, the Bajkumars: their estates lay chiefly to 
the south, in what is now Sultanpur. Foremost among them was 
the Musalman Baja of Hasanpur, long recognised as the premier 
nobleman in Oudh ; while the chieftains of Kurwar, Dera, and 
Meopur soon followed his example. In the west the B lo 
Sultans were rapidly becoming a powerful force, and in the st 
the Palwars of Birhar were the undisputed masters of a Imge 
tract of country. The Saiyids of Pirpur and elsewhere and the 
Shaikhs of Samanpur also were gradually attaining a position 
which enabled them in the course of time to imitate successfully 
the example set by their Hindu neighbours. 

This process went on unchecked till the days of Saadat 
Khan, the Nawab Wazir, who founded the Oudh dynasty. He 
found himself face to face with a body of already powerful 
chieftains, to whose repression he at once devoted himself; but 
his time was chiefly taken up with wars in other parts of the 
empire, and in Oudh he had but little opportunity of dealing 
with any but the most prominent and refractory, such as the Bais 
of Baiswara, the Kanhpurias of Tiloi, and the Sombansis of 
Partabgarh. With the appointment of Saadat Khan to Oudh, the 
capital of Ajodhya assumed a position of fresh importance as the 
seat of a new dynasty. He built the Qila Mubarak at Lachhman- 
ghat, but the headquarters of government were afterwards 
transferred to the new city of Fyzabad, which had its origin in 
the unpretentious bungalow or shooting-box of Saadat Khan. 

The history of Fyzabad from the days of Saadat Khan to 
the death of the Bahu Begam is fully told in the Farali Bdkhsh 
of Muhammad Fniz Bakhsh, translated under the name of 
“Memoirs of Fyzabad by Dr. Hoey.* A brief abstract of this 
narrative is given in the separate article on Fyzabad city, and 
requires no repetition. The history of the city forms but a small 
part of the history of the district, and the latter is mainly the 
story of tho great taluqdari houses, already told in dealing with 
the various estates in Chapter HI. Fyzabad itself was a royal 

• Memoirs o£ Dollii ond Foizabad, Yol. II, by W. Hooy, Allabobad, 1889. 
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domain,' and therefore nncler direct management. Tlie local 
anthoritios had nothing to do with the rest of the district, at any 
rate after the time of Asaf-iul-daula, who substituted for the old 
' arrangements of Akbnr’s day a new system, whereby the province 
was divided into nisamats and ehaldas, corresponding in some 
degree to the divisions and districts of the present time. 

It was shortly after the dofent of the Barha.Saiyids by 
'Muhammad Shah in 1720 that Saadat Khan acquired the province 
of 0«dh in addition to Agra. He was sueoeeded by Abul Mansur 
Khan, his nephew, better known as Safdar Jang, who built tho city 
of Pysahad and died in 1764. His son, Shuja-ud-d aula, was rhore 
intimately connected witli Fy;cabad than any other of his race, as 
he made the place his permanent headquarters after his defeat at 
Buxar in 1704. At his death, in 1776, the city was at its zenith 
of prosperity. Tho next Nawab Wazir, Asaf-ud-daula, left it 
for Lucknow, and Fyzabad remained in charge of tho Bahu 
Begam till her doatli in 1816 ; thenceforward the place declined, 
assuming a position of secondary importance during the reign of 
Saadat Ali Khan and his royal successors. 

From the institution of tho administrative reforms of Asnf- 
ud-daula, tho history of tho district centres on tho nazims of 
Sultanpur, whose jurisdiction embraced all tho present district 
with, tho exception of tho royal jagira of lyzabad and Tanda. 
Tho first nazim of Sultanpur was Mirza Satar Beg in 1793, but 
ho only ruled for a few months and was succeeded by Raja 
Sital Parshad Tirbodi, whoso stem hand in this district and 
afterwards in Khairabad rendered him one of tho most hated of 
Oudh ofBcials. In 1801 Raja Niwaz Sah succeeded to tho post; 
but after a year ho gave place to Mirza Jani, who ruled from 
. 1803 to 1805, and was followed by Raja Jugal Kishoro. In 
1808 Niwaz Sah returned to the district and stayed for two 
years, and then came Fazl Ali Khan and Mir Khuda Bakhsh 
for oho year apiece. In 1812 the charge of Sultanpur was 
, entrusted to Mir Ghulam Husain who remained till 1823, save 
for an interval of two years froin 1816, when Ikram Muhammad 
Khan was nazim. From 1824 to 1827 Taj*ud-din Husain Khan 
held the district, and then came tho famous Raja Darshan Singh, 
"Who laid the foundations of tho vast Ajodhya estate during his six 
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years teaure of office. In 1835 Mahdi Khan, and in the next 
year Mirza Abdullah Beg, were nazims ; they were followed m 
1837 by Qutb-ud-din Husain Khan, and in. 1838 by Darshan 
Singh again for a single year. Between 1840 and 1846 there 
were no fewer than eight nazims, including Taj-ud-din and 
Qutb-ud-din, who returned for brief periods, and Inchha Singh, 
another of the Sakaldipis, who held Sultanpur from 1843 to 
1845. At the end of the latter year come Man Singh, the most 
conspicuous figure in the recent history of Fyzabad ; he was only 
in power here for two years, but he employed his time to 
advantage. In 1848 he w'as succeeded by "Wajid Ali Khan, and 
lastly, in 1850, came Agha Ali Khan, who held office till annexa- 
tion. Many of these persons occupy a position of prominence 
in the history of Fyzabad, more especially in relation to the 
formation of the taluqas and the absorption of the independent 
communities, either on behalf of themselves or of the local chief- 
tains. 

The number of chakladars and the extent of their jurisdiction 
varied according to cironmstunces. Ordinarily there was one 
ohakladar of Aldemau, which included Akbnrpur, Birhar, Tanda 
and Surhurpur, and one of Pachhimrath, whoso charge comprised 
most of the rest of the district. Each pargana was held by 
a faujdar, associated with whom were a diwan, qanuugo, and 
other subordinate officials. ' 

That the exponents of this system did no better in Fyzabad 
than elsewhere in Oudh is evident from the account of the 
manner in which the taluqas were formed, from the narrative of 
Sir William Sleeman, and from the state of the district at 
annexation. The total absence of justice or security is illustrated 
by the extraordinary number of forts in the district and by the 
accounts of contemporaneous writers. Saadat Ali Khan, indeed, 
held the zamindars responsible for misdeeds occurring within 
the limits of their estates, but from his death onwards the ' 
government officials paid attention to nothing but finance. 
"Nothing is said about a murder or robbery; and consequently 
crime of ali kinds has become more frequent, especially in the 
smaller towns and villages. Gang robbery of both houses and 
travellers, by bands of 200 and SOO men, has become very 
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common. In most parts of Oudh disputes about land, and 
murdoi's thonoe originating, are of very frequent occurrence: feuds 
are thus kept up, and all opportunities of vongcanco laid hold of. 
Ifo traveller goes imarmod.”* Dr. Butter goes on to relate 
individual instances of unpunished crime, notably the raid on 
.Tanda in 1S34 by the Rajkumar chieftain, Fateh Bahadur, who 
overthrew the garrison, carried ofl the principal inhabitants, and 
extorted from thorn a large ransom. 

General Sleeman in his journal deals chiefly with the 
taluqdars and the manner in which they put together their 
estates. Ho travelled in company with Raja Bakhtawar Singh, 
of the Sakaldipi family, but this did not conceal from his view 
the behaviour of Darshah Singh, Man Singh, and other relatives 
of 'the Raja. The nazim, Agha Ali Khan, was then almost 
powerless j his authority was despised by the taluqdars, many of 
whom paid no revemte, defied the government, and had recom’se 
to plunder in order to maintain their levies.! Ho tells tho story 
of the Maniarpur, Khapradih and Sihipur estates, and also of 
Man Singh and his predecessors, and gives several instances of tho 
mannor-in which the smaller estates wore forcibly seized by tho 
taluqdars. Had he visited the .east of tho district, he would 
doubtless have had much to say concerning the Palwars, who at 
all times woro second to, nono in their lawlessness and brigandage. 
Things were no better in' the west, owing to tho incursions of the 
many Bahrclia robbers from Surajpur in Bara Bauki, and tho 
exploits of the notorious chaprosi, Jagannatb, in Khandansa, 
and of tho equally troublesome Musalmans of Doogaon.t 

Some idea as to the state of tho district may be obtained from 
a report written in September, 1858, on the number of forts in 
-Fyzabad, Every petty zamindar had his own on trenched strong- 
hold, generally surrounded by a ditch and fence of bamboos, in 
order to enable him to resist the attacks of bis avarioious neigh- 
bours and tho Government officials. Without a fort no one consi- 
dered his life or property in the least secure. Mr. Forbes writes ; 
"When I state that there are registered 196 forts in Fyzabad, and 

* Bntt&c’g Topograjfhy and Statistics ofSouthorn Oitdi, p. 105, Calcutta, 1839. 

t Tour ia Ottdc, I, pp. 187—171. 
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that I believe that will he found to he under the mark, some idea 
may be formed of the matter. Slightly sprinkle the map with a 
pepper-castor, and their positions may bo said to bo marked,” 
The chief strongholds ho cnumoratos wore Shahganj, Ghatampur, 
Ehapradih, Sultanpur, Makrahi, Sultangarh near Akbarpur, and 
Madangarh between Akbaqrar and Majhaura, Most of Ondh 
was in the same state of chronic warfare ; but Fyzabad appears to 
have been in almost as bad a condition as any district, Man 
Singh indeed kept his own vast property quiet, but oven he was 
encroaching on his neighbours, swallow'ing up tlio small proprie- 
tors and intiiguing against the latter, especially the owners of 
Khapradih and Dora. In the east the Palw'ors ■wore notorious 
for their lawlessnc'ss, constantly raiding each other and their 
neighbours, and always resisting the revenue autliorities, while 
the Hajknmars and Baohgoiis were little hotter. 

In February, 1856, Ondh was annexed by the British 
Government and Fyzabad was made the headquarters of a dis- 
trict and division, the former extending as far south ns the 
Gumti and including the Baraunsa and Aldomau pnrganas now 
in Sultanpur. The first Commissioner was Colonel P. Goldnoy, 
under whom wore bli’. W. A. Forbes as deputy commissioner, 
with Captain J . Ecid and Mr. E, O. Bradford as assistants. Tahsils 
and police-stations 'were established, the few existing roads wore 
improved and new lines surveyed, and the summary settlement 
of the land revenue, of which the records still exist, was under- 
taken by the district oflScers under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner. 

The work of organization w'as for a time suspended on 
account of the mutiny, the history of w'hich, so far as this dislricf 
is concerned, is of considerable interest and may be briefly 
narrated. The garrison of Fyzabad at the end of hlay, 1867, 
consisted of a large force of native troops, comprising the 22nd 
Bengal Infantry under Colonel Lennox; the 6th Oudh Irregular 
Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien; a squadron 
of the 15th Irregular Cavalry ; a battery of horse artillery under 
MajorMills, and a company of the 7th Bengal Artillery. The 
European officers were under no delusions as to the probability of 
the outbreak, and preparations were made in May to organize a 
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scheme of defence by collecting stores and fortifying the house 
of Captain Thi’.rbnm, the assistant , commissioner. It was 
expected that the zamindars and pensioners would lend their 
assistance, and this belief was encouraged by the offers of an 
asylum on the part of Raja Man Singh, Thakurain Raghiraath 
Kunwar, Mir Baqar Husain, and Kadir Shah, all of whom spoke 
of the mutiny as a certainty. A similar offer was made by the 
Mahants of the Hanuman Garhi, who from the first exerted 
themselves to keep the troops steady. But it was soon found that 
the assistance of the zamindars was not to be relied upon, for 
they were quite unfit, however well disposed, to resist disciplined 
troops with guns. The idea of a defence was consequently 
abandoned, and in view of the obviously perturbed spirit among 
the soldiers Colonel Goldney, the Commissioner, proposed on the 
6th of June to send the women and children to Lucknow. 
This, too, proved impossible owing to the disturbed state of the 
Daryabad district. Eeqoiirse was then had to Raja Man Singh, 
who- was actually in confinement at Ryzabad for arrears of 
revenue. He had at first agreed to shelter the family of Captain 
Alexander, and was then induced by the latter to receive all 
the women and children. Ho was released, and arrangements 
were made to send the civil offioore’ families to Shabganj. 
This was done on the 7th of June j but the wives of the regimen- 
tal officers refused to leave the station, not only distrusting Man 
Singh, but considering that their departure would arouse siis- 
pioion among the troops. The wives of tho staff sergeants and 
their families, however, followed to Shahganj on the 8th. 

The district was now full of mutineers from Azamgarh, 
JaunpUT and Benares, whose emissaries reached the linos at mid- 
day on the 8th of June, the result being that troops broke out into 
open mutiny that evening. Their officers were protected by the 
better disposed, who gave thorn money and procured them four 
boats in which they sob off down the Ghagra. Twelve miles down 
at Begamganj, the fugitives wore fired on by men of the 17th 
Regiment from Azamgarh, and shortly afterwards they were 
attacked by armed men in boats. Some attempted to escape 
across country, but were all pursued and eventually killed in 
"the Basti district with the exception of Sergeant Busher of the 
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Artillery, who reached Captaingnnj. One boat, however, contain- 
ing Colonel O’Brien and four officers, was moro fortunate. They 
stopped at Ajodhya, whore they hired a larger boat and native 
rowers, and in this manner passed by unsuspected and eventually 
arrived at Dinapur. Thus of the twenty-two persons who origin- 
ally tried to escape by river only six reached their destination 
in safety. Colonel Lennox with his wife and daughter had 
remained behind and did not start till some hours later. On 
meeting some of the 17th they abandoned their boat and made 
their way across country to Captainganj and thence to Gorakhpur. 
A sixth boat with three officers and two ladies of the 22nd was 
also eventually brought in safety to Gopalpurj they had under- 
gone great hardships and privations, and had been plundered and 
maltreated on their way down the river. 

There now remained only Captain Reid and the other civil 
officers in Fyzabad, and these could do nothing but fly. The 
mutineers hod plundered the treasury to the extent of some Rs. 
2,20,000, and then had opened the jail, one of the prisoners released 
being the famous Sikondar Shah, better known ns the Fyzabad 
Maulvi. They then marched down upon the city and the officers 
rode away ostensibly to Shahganj. 'When out of sight they turned 
oS to Gaura, where they took refuge with some friendly zamindars, 
and thence on the 10th of June to Shahganj. Man Singh declined 
to be responsible for the safety of the party, and the next day the 
whole of the refugees, thirty-eight persons in all, set off for a 
ghat on the river some eight miles below Fyzabad. One carriage 
containing nine persons broke down, and the occupants were com- 
pelled to return to the fort. The others after many narrow escapes 
reached Gopalpur on the 21st of June, and were sheltered by the 
loyal Raja of that place and ultimately sent on to Dinapur; Those 
left at Shahganj were afterwards conveyed by Man Singh to 
Gorakhpur, as also was Mrs. Mills with her two children, who had 
attempted at first to conceal herself in Fyzabad, and then had gone 
on foot across the Ghagra into the Basti district, where she was ' 
rescued by Man Singh. 

All authority ceased with the outbreak of the mutiny, and 
while the rebel troops held sway in the city, the local chieftains and 
aluqdars found themselves in a state of practical independence. 
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This vras especially the .case with. Mau Singh, who forthwith 
• recovered his lost possessions and resumed bis former position 
of importance. His attitude was somewhat doubtful and his r6le 
that of a trimmer : ho kept in communication with both sides, 
constantly reminding the British of his valuable sorvioes rendered, 
while at the samo lime, when no hope appeared of the arrival 
-of a British force along the Ghagra, he sent a battery ond other 
troops to aid in tho siego of Lucknow. His abetment of the rebel 
cause was, as he pointed out, necessary for his own prosorvation; 
but though making this profession to the British, he actively 
took measures to ensure his position in case the rebels should bo 
ultimately victorious. It must bo admitted, however, that his 
initial and ultimate adhesion to the Government resulted, in tho 
first case, in the saving of many lives, and latterly in the rapid 
restoration of order. 

The other taluqdars, though primarily concerned with their 
own interests, almost without exception espoused tho cause of 
tho rebels. This was notably the case with the Palwars of Birhar, 
the Baohgotis of Hasanpur and elsewhere. Earn Sarup of Khap- 
radih, Tafazzul Husain, of Samanpur, and the Bhalo Sultans. 
The only exception was Enja Eustam Sah, the Eajkumar chief- 
tain of Dera, who throughout tho mutiny exhibited the most 
courageous loyalty. The non-taluqdari communities generally 
joined actively in the rebellion j notably the Chauhans, whose 
stronghold was the fort of Ghatampur near Baragaon. The old 
Hawabi arrangements were restored, Pyzabad was placed under 
a Musalman governor, and Mahdi Ali Khan was made nazim of 
' Sultanpur. The Palwors returned to their old habits of plunder 
and aggression from the first. At Naurahni tho Pyzabad fugitives 
were stopped and robbed by Bnbu Udit Nataiu Singh, the eldest 
son of Mahip Harain-of Ohandipur, for which ho afterwards was 
punished with imprisonment. Further down tho river at Oha- 
hora they were again stopped by Madho Parshad Singh of 
Haswar j but hero they fared better, as he entertained them with 
some show of liospitality for three days and then despatched 
tlicm under an escort provided by Man Singh. Soon afterwards, 
however, Madho Parshad took up arms against tho British and in 
July marched against Azamgarh. He was mot at Barauli by 
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Mr. Venables and driven back. Thereupon he raised the entire 
clan, and was joined hj Kishan Parshad of Makrahi, Sheo Par- 
gash of Sultanpur, Pirthipal Singh and others. They plundered 
Manauri and then attacked Azamgarh, driving the defenders 
through the town ; but the citizens turned upon them and expelled 
them in hot haste. Later on, when Azamgarh was abandoned, 
Udit Narain and Pirthipal Singh returned thither and levied 
large contributions from the inhabitants; but they retired without 
a struggle on the arrival of the Gurkhas. They subsequently 
sent a contingent to aid Beni Madho, the Kurmi Baja of Atrau- 
lia; but they failed to stave off defeat at Manauri. They then 
turned their attention to the north of the Ghagra, and joined the 
rebel nazim of Gorakhpur; bnt here, too, they fled from before the 
Gurkhas. 

The rebel troops held Fyzabad in strength for many months 
and it was long before any campaign was undertaken by the 
British in this part of Oudh. Gorakhpur was taken by Jang 
Bahadur and his Nepalese on the 6th of January, 1868. He 
marched from Gorakhpur on the 14th of February and reached 
Berari on the Ghagra in the Basti district five days later. 
General Rowcroft, who had come up the river from Bihar with the 
Pearl naval brigade, some Nepalese troops and four guns arrived 
■\rithin four miles of Berari on the 19th, and the next day he 
was joined by a Nepalese brigade. He was then ordered to bring 
up his boats to Phulpur near Tanda, and hearing that this place 
was occupied by the rebels, he attacked them and captured three 
of their guns. He thus cleared the passage for Jang Bahadur, 
who crossed into Oudh, leaving Row croft in command at Gorakh- 
pur. Two days prior to Rowcroft’s arrival at Berari, Captain 
Sothoby, R.N., Vi'ho was e.scortiDg the boats up the river, had 
captured the well-protected Palwar stronghold of Chandipur 
in the extreme east of the district, this being the first action that 
took place in Fyzabad since the outbreak of the mutiny. Maha- 
raja Jang Bahadur maiuhed from Phulpur towards Sultanpur 
through the district, storming the small but strong fort of 
Bihrozpur near Akbarpur, W’hich was bravely held by 34 men of 
Babu Umresh Singh’s, who wore all killed, and thus secured the 
road O'! far as the Gumti. Roworoft remained to the north of 
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tho Ghagra, but advanced as far •west as Amorha in Basti, only 
eight miles from Ajodhya. Here ho totally defeated the robols 
under Mahdi Husain, the nazim of Snltanpur, with his allies, tho 
Rajas of Gharda and Gonda. After their defeat the rebels retired 
to their entrenched camp at Bohra, while Roweroft remained at 
Amorha, not being strong enough to attack tho onomy’s position. 
Theresult of this inactivity was that nothing more could bo effected 
for a time in Fyzabad, where Man Singh kept up an indopondont 
state in the west, while the oast was under the influence of tho 
Palwars and Kunwar Singh, who was operating in tho direc- 
tion of Azamgarh. On tho 29th March, Sir E. Lugard left 
Lucknow for Azamgarh ; but his route lay through Sultanpur, and 
tho only effect on this district was the relief of the pressure caused 
by Kunwar Singh, who was driven southwards in the direction 
of Ghazipur. Roweroft still remained at Amorha, but afterwards 
withdrew to Captainganj and continued in possession of the 
Gorakhpur district. 

After tho battlo of Nnwabganj in Juno, 1858, Sir Hope Grant 
was ordered to go to the relief of Man Singh, who had openly 
proclaimed his allegiance to tho British after tho Ml of Lucknow 
and was now in consequence besieged in his fort at Shahgnnj hy 
a strong force of 20,000 rohcls with twenty guns. Grant reached 
Daryahad on tho 24th of July, and pushed on rapidly os he had 
received a letter from tho Raja to say that only four’ days’ pro- 
visions were loft. On approaching Shahgauj, however, he found 
that tho besieging army had melted away, and had broken up 
into three divisious, of which one had fled to join tho Bogam in 
Gonda, one to Sultanpur, and tho third to Tandn. Hopo Grant 
hashed onwards, and on the 20th entered Fyzabad. Procooding 
to Ajodhya ho found a considerable body of rebels crossing the 
river, and opening fire ho sank all tho boats save one. Tho next 
day Man Singh caine in, and his visit was returned on tho 2nd 
of August. The general then directed his attention to Sultanpur, 
and sent off a column thither, under Brigadier Horsford. Tho 
heavy rains caused some delay, and it was not till tho 7 th that tho 
force started. The rebels- at Sultanpur had iu tho meantime 
, largely increased their forces, and Sir Hopo Grant wont in person 
with roinforcomonts to Sultanpur, whore ho forced tliO passogo 
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of the Gumti under a heavy fire. Fyzobad was still held by our 
troops, and on the 11th of Octobor Sir Hope Grant, acting on the 
report of Mr. Forbes regarding the forts of the district, marched 
thither from Lucknow and proceeded towards Tanda, in order to 
beat up several large parties of rebels who were endeavouring 
to break out to the south. One detachment under Colonel Kelly 
was co-operating with him from Azamgarh, and a small column 
had also been sent from Sultanpur to Jalalpnr under Major 
Raikes. The latter came upon some 4,000 rebels in the act of 
crossing the Tons, and after driving them back into a jungle 
nearly succeeded in surrounding them, when they broke and fled, 
leaving two elephants and two guns. Their chief, Faizul Ali, 
narrowly escaped capture. Grant returned on the 23rd of October 
to Sultanpur, and was operating in that district till the combined 
move on Baibwara, which opened Lord Clyde’s winter campaign. 
Colonel Kelly was left in charge of Fyzabad and was made 
re^onsible for the district between Tanda and Sultanpur. 

After Beni Madho’s escape from his fortress of Shankarpur, 
his troops were driven northwards through the west of this dis- 
trict over the Ghagra. Sir Hope Grant followed in pursuit and 
reached Fyzabad, where 4,300 men were collected under Colonel 
Taylor. The enemy were in force beyond the Ghagra and the 
crossing was effected by a bridge constructed under long-range 
fire by Captain Nicholson, R.F. On the 27th of November the 
force made the passage of the river and drove the rebels headlong 
into Gonda. With the advent of Lord Clyde and his march .to 
Colonelganj and Bahraioh, the campaign in this district closed 
and the rebellion came to an end. Civil administration was 
rapidly restored, and nothing further occurred to disturb the peace 
of the district. Attempts were made to replace confusion by 
some show of order at a very early date, as there is an extant 
order of Mr. Forbes, the deputy commissioner, written from 
Dora, where he was with the loyal Baja, Rustam Sah, on the 8th 
of June, 1868. By the end of_ August all the officials were 
reinstated in Fyzabad. The landowners all submitted quietly, 
and no extensive confiscations of property were hero made in 
striking contrast to the districts beyond the Ghagra. The 
Palwars hold out to the last moment; but the only one to incur 
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punishment was Uclit Namin Singh, as mentioned ahovo. The 
importance of Fyzabad as a station was increased hy the location 
there of a strong European garrison, which was at an early date 
reduced to its present oonstitution of a brigade of all arms. 

Since the mutiny the history of Fyzabad has been generally 
uneventful. The district has occasionally suffered from scarcity 
and floods, while the only other occurrences deserving mention 
are the settlements of the land revenue, the spread of education, 
the development of communications and trade, and other matters 
connected with the general administration, to which reference 
has already been made in the preceding chapters. 
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AHRAUDI, Pargana Majhauba, TahsU Akbarpub. 

A small vilingo lying in latitude 20® 31' north and longi- 
tude 82° 35' oast, on the west side of the road from Fyzabad to 
Akbarpur and Jaunpur, at a distance of about two miles west of 
the Katabri station on the Oudh and Rohillchand loop lino, five 
miles south-east of Goshaingan j, and some nine miles north-west 
from Akbarpm*. To the south of tho village runs the Marba 
river. Tho -place is merely of importance as containing a police- 
station, a cattle-pound, and a small bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week. The population at tho last census numbered 
but 233 inhabitants, tho majority of Avhom were Brahmans. 
Ahranli has a total area of 182 acros and is assessed to a revenue 
of Rs. 76. Tho village lands are divided into throe portions, two 
of which are hold by the Sniyid talnqdors of Pirpur and tho 
third by a resident Rajput. 

AJODEYA, Fan-goma Haveli Oudh, TahsU, 
IYzabad. 

The ancient city of Ajodbya stands on the right bank of the 
Ghagra, or Sarju ns it is called within tho sacred precincts, in 
latitude 26° 48' north and longitude 82° 13' oast, at a distance of 
some four miles north-cast from tho city of Fyzabad, with which 
it is connected by a metalled road. Parallel to the latter runs 
the branch lino of railway to Ajodhya ghat on tho river bank, 
leaving the main line at Raoupali. Tho Ajodhya station lies 
about a mile and a half to tho south of the town, to which it has 
access by a metalled road. A similar road runs south from the 
centre of the town to join the Jaunpur road at Darshannagar. 
Besides these there are several other branch and cross roads 
giving access to all parts of tho place. Tho river is crossed by a 
bridge of boats at Ajodhyaghat, leased to the Bengal and North- 
.Wostern Railway; in the rains its plooo is taken by a ferry 
steamer, 
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Ajodliya is tmitcd with Fyxfthad to form a siuglo mutiici- 
pality, aud tlio details of its administration \\'ill be found in 
the oi-ticlo on tho district hcodquartcrs. Tlio first enmnerntion of 
its inhabitants took place at tlio Oiidh census of 1869, and it 
thou contained a population of 9,040 souls. Sinco that time the 
j)laco has mindly increased in size. By 1881 tho total had risen 
to 11,643, but has sinco almost doubled. Thcro arc no figures 
extant to show tho number of inhabitants in 1891, as the town 
was already merged in tho Fyzahad municipality ; but at tho 
last consus of 1901 it contained 21,584 souls, exclusive of tho 
largo number of visitors from tho district and elsowhoro who had 
come to attend tho great fair on the 2nd of March. They lived 
in 6,471 houses, of which 2,920 wore of brick or of masonr)*. 
Watch aud ward is maintained by a force of 40 municipal police, 
located in four chauhis. There is also a regular police-station, a 
post and telegraph office, a cattle-pound, and a number of schools. 
These include a vernacular middle school imdor tho district 
board, and ton Sanskrit patahalas under private management, 
several of them maintained by tho temple foundations. There is 
also a first class hospital given to tho town by Eai Sri Earn 
Bahadur of Easulpur aud called by his name. 

Ajodhya is undoubtedly a place of immense antiquitj", but its 
early history is very obscure. Tho city is intimatoly connected 
with the mass of legend referring to Earn Chandra and tho Solar 
race, and was certainly the capital of several reigning dynasties. 
What is known for certain of its history in ancient times has 
already been recorded in tho opening pages of Chajitor V. 3?rom 
the seventh century A.D. for a long period tho plnce appears to 
have been' almost deserted, though it rose again in importance 
under the Musalmans, who made it tho seat of government for a 
large province. That it was still regarded as a holy spot by the 
Hindus is clear from the fact of its desecration by Babar and 
Aurangzeb, but it would appear that the presence of a Muham- 
madan governor and his court kept the Hindu shrines con- 
tinually in tho background. Ajodhya was a mint-town of 
Akbar and also of Muhammad Shah, some ddvns of the latter 
being insciibed “ Akhtarnagar Awadh.” It is not clear when 
Ajodhya first began to assume its present proportions : the change 
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presumably oceurfed when ibis capital was removed to the now- 
city of Fyzabad and the Qilo Mubarak or fort of Snadat Khan 
near Laobbmanghat was abandoned for bis country residence at 
tbo “Bangla,” With the departure of the court the Hindus were 
left to thcmselvosj and numorous tomples and monasteries sprang 
into esistence. Probably the rise in importance was in some 
degree due to the growing popularity of the Eamayan of Tulsi 
Das. The progress has been even more rapid since annexation ; 
but before tbo middle of the nineteenth centuiy Ajodhya was 
regarded as a great and even dangerous stronghold of Hinduism, 
ns the constant fights between tbo rival creeds and the alarm they 
occasioned in court circles boar witness. This development was 
not due to any particular person. The great family of Sakaldipi 
Brahmans, whoso representative bears the recent title of Maharaja 
of Ajodhya, had but little to do with the plaoo, and the fine palace 
of the Maboraja in the oast of the city and its adjoining temples 
ore of very recent ori^. 

Ajodhya is pre-eminently a city of temples, and apart from 
these there are but few points of intorost in the place. Not all 
of these places of worship are connected with tho Hindu religion. 
There are six Join shrines which have been already mentioned in 
Chapter III in connection with Jainism in this district; end 
there are also the Musalmnu mosques and tombs. It is locally 
affirmed that at tho time of tho Musalman conquest thorc were 
three important Hindu shrines at Ajodhya and little else. Those 
■were the Janomasthan temple, the Swargaddwar, and the Treta-ka- 
■•Thakur, and each was successively made tho object of attention 
of different Musalman rulers. The Jsnamasthan was in Bainkot 
and marked the birthplace of Bama. lu 1528 A.D. Babar 
came to Ajodhya and halted here for a week. He destroyed tho, 
-ancient temple and on its site built a mosque, still known as 
Babor’s raosquo. Tho materials of tho old strucLuro wore largely 
employed, and many of tho columns are in good preservation; 
they are of close-grained black stone, c.illcd by tho natives 
kdsOAiti, and carved -with various devices. Their length is from 
seven to eight feet, and tho shape square at the base, centre and 
capital, tho rest being round or octagonal. Tho mosque has two 
inscriptions, one on the outside and the other on tho pulpit; both 
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are in Persian and bear the date 935 Hijri. Of the authenticity 
of the inscriptions there can be no doubt, but no record of the 
visit to Ajodhya is to be found in the Musalinan historians. It 
must have occurred about the time of his expedition to Bihar. ’’’ 

This desecration of the most sacred spot in the city caused 
great bitterness between Hindus and Musalmans. On many 
occasions the feeling led to bloodshed, and in 1855 an open fight 
occurred, the Musalmans occupying the Janamasthan in force and 
thence making a desperate assault on the Hanuman Garhi. 
They charged up the steps of the temple, but were driven back 
with considerable loss. The Hindus then made a counter-attack 
and stormed the Janamasthan, at the gate of which seventy-five 
Musalmans were buried, the spot being known as the Ganj 
Shahidan or the martyrs’ resting-place. Several of the king’s' 
regiments were present, but thmr orders were not to interfere. 
Shortly afterwards Maulvi Amir Ali of Amethi in Lucknow 
organized a regular expedition with tlie object of destroying the 
Hanuman Garhi j but he and his forces wore stopped in the 
Bara Banki district.! It is said that up to this time both 
Hindus and Musalmans used to worship in the same buildings 
but since the mutiny an outer enclosure has been put up in 
front of the mosque and the Hindus, who are forbidden access to 
the inner yard, make their offerings on a platform which they 
have raised in the outer one. 

The other mosques were built by Aurangzeb and are now 
in mins. That on the Swargaddwar replaced an ancient 
temple which has never been restored. The Treta-kar-Thakur 
marked the place where Bama performed a great sacrifice and set 
up images of himself and Sita. This was reproduced by the 
Baja of Kulu in the Punjab more than two centuries ago; it was 
improved by Ahalya Bai, the widow of Jaswant Eai Holkar 
of Indore in 1784, and the same person built the adjoining ghat. 
As the temple could not commemorate her name, she built 
another called after herself and gave an annual assignment of 
Bs. 231^ to it, the sum being still paid by the ruler of Indore. 
The ancient images wore said to have been recovered from the 
river where they had be en thrown by ".Aurangzeb, and were 

• E. H. I., IV, 283. I f Gazetteer of Bara Banki, Jp. 16a 
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placed iu the new Treta-ka-Mandir. This temple is always 
closed during the day and is only opened at night on the 11th 
of the dark and light halves of each month, and for two or throe 
nights on the occasion of the Hamnanmi and Katki fairs. The 
temple is endowed with two or three villages in Basti, pnrehasod 
from the offerings made at the shrine. 

Near the IVIani Pnrbat arc two tombs which aro venerated as 
those of the patriarchs Sebh and Tob. They arc mentioned in the 

■ Ai'iV-i~Ahbari os being of six and seven yards in length respect- 
ively.* They are again spoken of in the Araish-i-Mahfil. To 
those Colonel Wilford adds that of Noah, which is still shown near 
the police-statioii.f The story goes that they foil hero fighting 
the Hindus and thus acquired the rank of martyrs j possibly there 
is some truth in the .story, as it jna}' bo that oortain Musalmans 
bearing these names were killed in one of the frequent religious 
conflicts some four centuries ago, the date w'hich Colonel "Wilford 
assigns to the ereotious. Other slirinos hold sacred by Musal- 

■ mans include that of Shah Juran Gliori, who is said to have come 
with Shahab-ud-diii and destroyed bho Jain tcmplo of Adinath 
in the Mnrao Tola near the Swargaddwar, giving his name to the 
mound on which his tomb stands; the shrino of ITaurahni Khurd 
Makka, ono of the earliest hlusalman immigrants and a renowned 
saint, said to have boon nomed Mir Ahmad and to have derived 
his oognomen from Haurahui whcnco ho camo, and from the 
muhalla of A jodhya in which his tomb stands ; that nf KhAvaja 
Hathi, a follower of Babar, whoso enslwincd tomb on the Kabir 
Tila, ono of the chief bastions of Ramkot, is still revered; 
and that of Mnkbdum Shaikh Bhikha, a Avostern doA'oteo, A\*ho 
flourished some 200 years ago and aa'us buried to tho cast of the 
city, Tho shrines of Shah Samau Fariad-ras and of Shah Chop 
are other rolio.? of Muhammadan antiquity, of Avhich all traditions 
are lost. 

The only remaining institutions of Musnlman origin aro tho 
Hayat Bakhsli and the Farliat Bakhsh, formerly royal gardens 
which haA’C now passed into Hindu hands. Tho former was 
• assigned to Pandit Uma Hath by tho British Government, and the 
latter is partly owned by tho Raja of Jaipur and partly by tho 
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Digombari faqirs to whom it was made over in part compen- 
sation for tho Guptar Park in cantonments. 

The Hindu temples are all intimately connected vs’ith the 
history of Ajodliya. Most of them are of comparatively recent 
origin, as it would appear that almost all the nneiont shrines were 
destroyed by Aurangzeb and other Musalronn zealots. The sacred 
places of Ajodhya are exceedingly numerous. Tho spot accord- 
ing to Hindu mythology represents tho forehead of Vishnu and 
is the seat of learning and the chief of the seven tiraths. It is 
undoubtedly the mo«t important centre of Vishnu worship in 
Oudh, if not in the whole of Upper India, and claims precedence 
over Muttra and Hard war. It is only natural, therefore, that* the 
sacred places connected with Vishnu in his various incarnations 
and especially that of Ham Chandra, the best known of all, sliould 
be many in number and should extend beyond tho immediate 
precincts of the city, oven as far as Bhadarsa and Bilharghat. 
In 1902 a local committeo was formed with the object of com- 
memorating the coronation of His Imperial Majesty King Edward 
VII, and a sum of over Rs. 1,000 was collected and expended 
on the erection of stone pillars marking tho sacred spots in 
Ajodhya and its neighbourhood. This work has been carried out 
and no fewer than 145 such stones have been erected ; their osten- 
sible purpose being to preserve the memory of the various holy 
spots and to serve as a guide to pilgrims and others interested 
in the place. A complete enumeration would be useless without 
some descriptive and historical account of each, and only the 
more important need be here mentioned. 

The chief place of worship in Ajodhya is the ancient citadel 
of Ramkot which stood on elevated ground in tho western portion 
' of the city. The old ramparts have long disappeared, but the 
mound remains, and on it stand a number of large temples. 
Foremost among these is the Hanuman Garlii, a massive structure 
in the shape of a four-sided fort with circular bastions at each 
angle. Above this on the hill to the west stood the Janamasthan 
or birthplace of Rama, and close by are the Kanak Bhawan, a 
very fine building erected by the Rani of Tikamgarh or Orchha ; 
the Sita Rasoi or Sita’s kitchen; the Bara Asthan, the head- 
quarters of a fraternity called the Bara Akhara; the Ratan 
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Singhasau marking tke place where Bama was installed after his 
return from exile’; the Bang Mahal, Anand Bhawan, Kaushalia 
'Bhawan or Janam Bhumi, and the temple of Amar Das, as well as 
many smaller temples and shrines. 

From the Hanuman Garhi the main road leads north to the 
river, passing, the Bhur and Shisha Mahal temples on the left, 
and on the right those of Krishna, Uma Datt, and Tiilsi Das. 
Along the river to the west of the road are the bathing ghats and 
above them a number of temples, the most important places 
being the Swargaddwar, the JankiTirath, the ancient Nageshwar- 
nath temple of Mahadeo, the Chandra Hari, Lachhmanghat or 
Saliasradhara, and the Lachhman Qila, on the site of the old 
Nawabl fort known as the C^la Mubarak. East of the road 
along the river bank are many moro temples and holy places 
extending as far as Eamghat, near which is a cluster of shrines of , 
•morejor less importauco. Mention may bo made of the Sugriva 
Kund, the Dharm Hari, the temple built by the Babu of Sursur 
in Muzaffarpur, the Muni Bam Oiihaoni and the Maharaja’s 
marble tomplo a little north of the koiwali. 

. Beyond the Maharaja’s palace and the Bani Bazar to tho 
south, in tho direction of Darehannagar, is the jjcculiar mound 
known as tho Mani Parbat. This stands some sixty-five feet 
high and is undoubtedly of artificial origin, possibly representing 
tho remains of a Buddhist stupd. One logon d, however, states that 
when Hanuman ^Yas sent back from Ceylon to the Himalayas 
to bring thence a healing herb for I/achbrnan’s wound, be brought 
with him a whole mountain in order to make certain of his 
errand, and a portion of this broke off and fell in Ajodhya. 
A second account, which is the locally accepted tradition, states 
that tho mound was made by Bama’s labourers who, ■when return- 
ing homo in the evening, cleaned their baskets at this spot : hence 
the name Orajhar or basket shakings. To the south-east of Eam- 
kot are two smaller mounds, one of which is known as tho 
Sugriva Parbat; and these, too, were supposed by General Cun- 
ningham to bo of Buddhist origin.* 

Of the 146 sacred places only 83 are within tho limits of the 
town of Ajodhya, the rest being for tho most part in its immediate 
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neighbourhood to the south. The westernmost is the Guptahari 
temple in the Guptar Park in the Pyzabad cantonments. Others 
of some importance are the Bharatkimd near Bhadarsa, Billuhari 
or Bilharghat near Jalaluddinnogar, and several tanks or river- 
pools, such ns the Siirajkund, Bamkund, Bibhikhankund and' 
Nirmalikund. All these places are objects of pilgrimage, and 
the whole number is included in the pxrikrama or eircum- 
ambulation of Ajodhya. 

Many of the Ajodhya temples have endewments in the 
shape of niuaH and other lands, in some ca^os of consider- 
able value. Some of those have been mentioned in Chapter 
III in connection with the religious orders, while others are 
the Bara Asthan, with lands in this district and elsewhere ; the 
temple of Mahant Bhagwau Das Achari, which oAvns some revenue- 
free villages in Basti; the Jankighat temple, which owns several 
villages, cither muafi or acquired by pui-chase; and the Maharaja 
of Balrampur’s temple, which is endowed by that taluqdar. 

The chief fairs and religious gatherings that take place at 
Ajodhya have been already mentioned in Chapter II. The three 
chief are the Ramnaumi, the Jhula or swinging fair in Sanwan, 
and the Kartiki Puranmashi. Besides these there are many 
small regulor fairs and the occasional Gobind Duadashi. Every 
Tuesday considerable numbers of pilgrims visit the Hanuman 
Garhi. Much still remains to be done at Ajodhya in the way of 
opening out broad pilgrim routes through the town, completing 
the river front with proper ghats and passage ways, and removing 
useless ruins of petty buildings. The creation of a public park, 
too, would be a great improvement. 

One of the most recent w’orks carried out in Ajodhya is the 
memorial to Her late Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress 
Victoria. This stands in the heart of the town, alongside the 
main road. It consists of a statue erected on a marble platform 
and covered by a canopy of the some material : it is surrounded 
by a small garden. 

The history of the city of Ajodhya and of the sacred places 
within its limits is narrated in the Ajodhya Mahatma} an ancient 
work which has been recently translated into English.* The 
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lands of Ajodhyo are ttiainly property and aro included in 

the villages o£ Awadb, Ramkofc and BngU Bijesi ; a number of 
plots ai'G held in uudcr-proprictary right, and three small areas 
have .boon decreed to zamindars on the strength of old Jfmvabi 
gifts. There are no “nasul buildings in the place. The nasul 
office has always iakon the income from the bathing fairs, derived 
from dues paid by booth-keepers, barbers, and owners of bathing 
stations or chmJexB. Those chaukie on the masonry ghat belong- 
ing to the Gangaputras have never been taxed, nor havo 
those assigned to the Gangaputras of Guplarghat in 18.G6, when 
they were moved from the cantonment to Ajodhyo. All other 
cliaukis, as well as sites for booths, arc now pub up to auction — a 
system instituted in 1866. The money so derived is mode over 
by the nasul office to the municipal board. 


AKBARPUR, Pargana aotd TahsU AKUAnrun. 

The capital of the pargana and lahsil is a considorahlo town 
.lying in latitude 26® 26' north and longitude 82® 32' oast, at a 
distance of 36 miles by road from Fyzabad and twelve milo.*! 
from Tanda. The loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhaud Rail- 
way passes close to the town on the north and oust, the staiaou 
being a short distance from the main .site. Akbarpur is built on 
the left bank of the Tons, which is crossed by an old masonry 
bridge and, a mile further down, by the railway. Through the 
town runs the main road from Fyzabiid to Jaimpnr, from whioh 
a motullcd branch loatis j)nst the station to Tanda ; two iinmctallod 
roads take off from the latter, one running to Utifalgouj, and the 
other to Baskhari, Rnmungar and Kichhauchha. Korth-west 
from the town runs a road to Amsiu and Gauhaninn. To tho south 
Ijeyond - the river lies Shahzadpnr, which is so})aratoly mentioned. 
Roads run from this place to Jalalpur, Maharun, and Dostpur in 
the Sultanpiir district. 

' Alcbarpur was founded in the days of Akbar by Muhammad 
Mohsin, who was in charge of tho old pargana of SiujhauH. Ho 
bnilt a. fort on the high loft bank of tho Tons, taking land for the 
purpose from tho neighbouring villages. It is said that in former 
days the place was covered with jungle and that one Saiyid 
Kamal, a holy man, resided tboro, was killed liy robbers and 
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buried ■vrithiu the precincts of the present fort, in which his tomb 
is still to he seen. Muhammad Mohsin Elhan nlso built a mosque 
and the bridge over the Tons. The former stands in the fort, where 
the tahsil buildings are now located. It bears a Persian inscrip- 
tion, stating that this officer constructed it during the reign of 
Akbar, when Mimim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, waS governor of Oudh 
in the year 976 Hijri. The bridge in its original form was 
entirely of masonry and beyond it on the right bank is a large 
embankment partly of masonry, which extends for some hundreds 
of feet eastwards. Of late years some of the piers have been 
removed and the arches replaced by girders. The great strength 
and solidity of the structure may be judged from the age and 
condition of the remaining original portions. On the north face is 
a stone slab containing a Persian inscription in five lines bearing 
the name of the builder and the date, the latter being identical 
with that of the fort. These buildings are said to have been erected 
under the direction of the Emperor himself, when he passed 
through the place on his return from Jaunpur to Agra. The 
place was a mint town under the name of Akbarpur-Tanda. 
Sbahjahanpur and Shahzadpur on the opposite bank of the river 
are also called after tho name and title of the Emperor’s grand- 
son. Since that time Akbarpur has been the capital of the pargana 
and its history is chiefly connected with that of the Saiyid house 
of Pirpur. 

Besides the tahsil, Akbarpm’ contains a police-station, 
munsifi, a post-office, a second-class dispensary, an inspection 
bungalow, and a middle vernacular school, with a boarding-house 
attached, which is named after Colonel Anson, some time Deputy 
Commissioner and Commissioner of Pyzabad. A small girls’ 
school, aided by the district board, is maintained by tbe Wesleyan 
mission, which has an orphanage just outside the town. There is 
a large Imambara and a number of mosques, the finest of which 
lies across tho river in Shahzadpur. The bazat is of considerable 
importance and a large business is carried on hero, the chief 
export trade being in grain and hides. The ffurs held annually 
are shown in the list given in the appendix. Akbarpur is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, the operations of which were 
extended to the place in June, 1882. The area brought under the 
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Act is 621 acres and inoludcs the whole oi Shahzadpur and x>arl> 
of Sinjhauli on tho south side of the river. Tho lands of Akbar- 
pnr itself covor only 361 ncros, assessed at Us. 500, and owned by 
the Saiyid talnqdars of Pirpur. 

The x^opnlation of the town at the first Oudh census of 18G9 
numbered 3,100 persons. In. 1881 tho total had increased to 
6,396, but this included the ])OX)ulation of Sltnhzndptir. In 1801 
it amounted to 7,443, but since that time h.as somewhat declined, 
as at the last consiis tho jilaco contained 7,116 iuhabitiinte, of 
whom 3,597 were males and 3,5l9 females. Classified according 
to religions, there wore 4,010 Hindus, 3,087 Musalnians, and 19 
Christians and others. 

In 1904 the area comprising tho chiiukidari town contained 
2,007 houses, of which 1,147 wore assessed to taxation. The 
income from the houso-lax*\V8s Us. 1,800, giving an incidonoe of 
Ro. 1-9-6 per assessed house and Ro. 0-4-0 por head of poj>ulntioa. 
Tho total receipts nmonutod to Rs. 2,069, including tho opening 
balance and miscellaneous items of income. Tho cx])cuditnro is 
chiefly devoted to the maiutonanco of Iho town police force of 13 
men at a cost of Rs, 900 ; conservancy, Rs. 030 ; the cost of collec- 
tion, Rs. 120; and small local iraprovomouts and other charges. 


AKBARPUR Pargana, Talml Akbakpuk. 

This jjargana forms the central portion of tho south-eastern 
tahsil, lying between jMajhaura on tho west and Surhuvpnr on 
the oast. To the north lio A main and Tanda, and to tho south 
tho Sultanpiiv district, tho boundary being formed throughout by 
' tho Majhoi river. The Thirwa forms tho northorn bouudarj' for 
a short distance, but it drains a comparatively small area; tho 
main drainage channel is the Tons, which Howe through tho 
centre of tho xiargnua from tho junction of il.s component streoms, 
tho Marha and Risui, to the Surhurpur boundary on tho oast. 
The river is navigable for xpart of tho year os far as Akbariiur, and 
some traffic is carried on bcluYocn this place and the markets 
lower down in groin, hides and dried fish. Occasionally this river 
docs much damage by overflowing its banks, especially in the 
lowlying lands near Akbnrpur; this was notably the casein 1871 
and in 1894, when the floods were oxccptiouolly heavy, and again 
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in 1903. Generally speaking, ho^rever, the pargana is well drained 
by these streams and their tributaries, but there are several jhils 
and depressions, especially in the middle of the upper and 
lower halves of the tract. The principal are those known as 
Auraiya, Sahela, Lohraiya and Ghortaha, throe or four miles south 
of Akbarpurj those near Gausarpur in the south-west; those in 
the neighbourhood of Bangaon in the north-east; and a string of 
tats stretching from Lorpur to Saidpur TJmran. Except in those 
parts and the neighbourhood of the streams the land is level, 
but the soil exhibits great variations. There are numerous ttsar 
plains and many outlying tracts of inferior land, but there is 
generally an unbroken belt of good cultivation round the vil- 
lages. The usar is chiefly to be found in the portion south of the 
Tons, but along the Majhoi there is a belt of very fertile country 
and a similar good stretch of land is to be found between Akbar- 
pur itself and the Surhurpur boundary. North of the Tons a good 
deal of land lies low and is often swampy, the outlying fields 
consisting mainly of single-cropped rice land. In the west of 
the pargana on either side of the Tons the level is higher and the 
soil is occasionally sandy. There are no jungles of any size in the 
pargana except a large patch of thorny scrub in tho villages of 
Yarki, Marthua and Bharthupur in the north-cast. The usar 
plains in tho south contained scattered patches of dhak trees, 
while along the Tons from Akbarpiir to Samanpur there are 
several stretches of waste land with scattered habul trees. 

The total area of tho p.argana is 168,386 acres or 263 square 
miles. At the first regular settlement 82,712 acres or 49 per 
cent, wore cultivated, but at the last settlement a very marked 
increase was observed, the area under tho iflough being 98,649 
acres or over 58 per cent. Tho dovolo 2 )ment of tho pargana has 
been well maintained in subsequent years, and in 1904 no loss than 
100,681 acres or nearly 60 per cent, wore cultivated. Tho 
double-cropped area has increased even more i-apidly and in the 
last year amounted to over 40 per cent, of the cultivation. Of 
tho remaining area, 33,666 acres wore classed as cultiir.'iblc ; this 
includes 5,043 acres of groves, while tho rest consists chiefly of 
old follow and wn-t*'- that has never been reclaimed. Tho Ijarrcn 
area was ol,23S acres, but half of thi- was either covered with 
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water or else occupied by sites, roads and buildings ; the romaiu- 
dcr is chiefly usar, which is far more prevalent iu this paugaua 
than in any other part of the district. Moans of irrigation arc 
abundant, and in ordinary years more than half the land receives 
artificial watering. Tanks form the chief source of supply ; but 
there is a large number of wells, which has greatly increased iu 
recent years, though more are probably needed to make the 
pargana safe in a season of drought. The chief kharif staple is 
vrice, followed by arhar, kodon and juar, while there is a largo 
proportion of sugarcane and indigo, which cover some 6,000 and 
2,500 acres respectively. In the rabi, wheat takes the load, 
followed by peas, gram and barley. The more valuable crops 
such as tobacco ore very littlo grown, and opium is only pro- 
duced to a small extent. 

Cultivation is generally of a high standard, and this is borne 
out by the .rents, w'hicli at the last settlement averaged Rs. 5*28 
per acre. The prevailing castes of cultivators arc Kurmis, Brah- 
mans, R.ajputs, Chamars, Ahirs and Bhors. Tho first and tho two 
last are tho best, and paid a higher rate than tho high caste 
.tenants, tho average rental being Rs. 5*61 per acre for low caste 
cultivators and Rs. <4*74 for other's. The advantage obtained by 
tho latter was very small, amounting to 13'08 per cent., os cora- 
Xrared with tho district avoi'ago of 25 per cent. Tho great hulk 
of the pargana, amounting to 80*71 per cent., was at tho time of 
settlement hold by ordinary tenants at ca^h rates; while of the 
' rest 8*95 per cent, was held as sir or khudkaehf ; 4*41 por cent, b}’ 
undor-i»roprietors and occupancy tenants, 2*44 rent-free and 3*49 
per cent, rented in kind. The grain-rented area is very poor and 
lirecarious, as is generally tho case throughout tho di.strict. The 
cosh-ronted area is larger proportionately than in any other 
l^argana, and compares remarkably with tho adjoining tracts of 
Majhanra and Amsiu. 

The revenue of Akbarpur at tho summary scttlomout was 
Rs. 1,18,227 ; but the area assessed difForod greatly from that of 
the present pargana. Tho regular assessment was made by 
Captain Ersldne and Mr. Cnrnogy, and the demand was raised 
to Rs. 1,74,970. This wos reduced at the subsequent revision 
to Rs. 1,66,926. At tho last assessment the initial demand was 
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eanctioned at Rs. 2,08,865, rising in the eleventh year to a final 
revenue of Bs. 2,23,739, and giving an enhancement of 34'21 per 
cent, and an average incidence of Bs. 2*27 per acre of cultivation. 

The population of the pargaua at the fir.?t Oudh census of 
1869 uumborod 142,882 souls. In 1881 a considerable decline 
•was observed, mainly duo to alterations in the area, the total 
being 137,159; but at the following census an increase of 23,273 
was recorded. In 1901 the enumeration again showed a 
decrease, the total being 168,726 persons, with a density of 608 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religions, there wore 
138,677 Hindus, 19,924 Musalmnns, and 125 Jains, Christians 
and others. Tho pargana contains 404 villages, but few of thc^o 
are of any size. Akbarpur itself, which is combined with Shnh- 
zadpur for chaukidari purposes, is tho only town; Lorpur, a largo 
agricultural village, has a considerable population and has been 
separately mentioned ; but of tho rest only about a dozen contain 
over 1,000 inhabitants. The bazars, fairs and schools of the 
pargana will be found in the appendix. 

Tho pargana is well provided with means of communication. 
It is traversed from north-w’est to south-east by tho loop line of 
tho Oudh and Rohilkhand Railw’ay, on which there are stations 
at Malipur and Akbarpur, from both of M’hich a large export 
trade is carried on. Parallel to this runs the road from Pyzabad 
to Jaunpur, an excellent second-class road metalled for two miles, 
where it passes through tho town of Akbor])ur. From it a 
metalled branch runs north-east to Tanda, while other unmotalled 
' roads lead to Sultanpur, Dostpur, Jalalpur, Bamnagar, Iltifat- 
ganj and Amsin. The eastern half is traversed from north to 
south by the road from Tanda to Surhurpur. 

The 404 villages of the pargana are divided into no less 
than 1,337 mahals. Of tho latter 958, including 37 hold in 
subsottlement and amounting to 85*5 per cent, of the area, are 
owned by taluqdars ; 161 mahals or 5*5 percent, by zemindars ; and 
91 mahals or 8*4 per cent, by coparcenary bodies whoso property 
is as a rule very minutely subdivided; but the percentages in tho 
two last instances include 74 subscttled mahals. The remaining 
•6 per cent, covering 1,008 acres, is either revenue-free, 12 
mahals being so held, or Government property. Tho largest 
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landowners are the Saiyid taluqdavs of Pirpur, of whom Mir 
Abu Jafar owns 20 villages and parts of 20 others^ while Mir 
Kahat Hiipaiu owns 27 villages and 0 pattis. ITcxt to them 
come the owners of the Samaupur estate, who jointly own 92 
villages and 26 pattis. A con.pidoroblo proportion is also hold 
by the Sultanpur E>ajkumars, of whom the Raja of Dera possesses 
19 villages and 11 pattis, thejialuqdars of Meopur Dhaninia hold 
32 villages and 22 pattis, tlioso of Meopur Dahla four villages 
and 11 pattis, and the taluqdar of Nanomau six villages and parts 
of six others. The other taliiqdars inoliulc the Saiyid owner of 
Kataria, a branch of Piqnir, who holds six villages and one 
pattij Thalturain Chandra Bhal Kunwar of Miikrahi, one of the 
Palwar estates of Birhar, who owns six villages and two pattis j 
and Thakuraiu Sri Ram Kunwar, the owner of Khapradih, who 
possesses a single village. The history of all these families and 
an account of their estates has been already given in Chapter III. 
The chief zannndari family is th.at of the Khattris of Shahzndpnr, 
while Brahmans, Kayasths and Pathans also have small holdings. 
■ Tl>e histoiy of the pargana is closely conneotod with that of 
the taluqdari houses and also that with tho town of Akbarpur. 
Prior to tho days of Akbar tlio tract was known as Sinjhauli, and 
originally consisted of the seven tappas of Sikandarpur, Nah%’i, 
Sarara, Sisani, Karmaul, Kamtar and Havoli ; but the Akbarpur 
of annexation was very different from tho Akbarpur of the com- 
pleted settlement. The division into tappas was abandoned in 
the days of Saadat Ali Khan. The tract was formerly held by tho 
Bhars, but these people were ousted by tho Mu«almnns, of whom 
twelve families are said to liavo settled in this pargana. Their 
lands were afterwards absorbed by the Pirpur and Samanpur taluq- 
dars. Several bodies of Hindus also claim to have aided in tho expul- 
sion of thoBharsj they wore chiefly Rajputs belonging to tho Bais, 
Chauhan, Gautamand other clans, but thoir descendants now only 
, hold subordinate ’rights. Besides Akbarpur, there are but fow 
places of any historical or archajological intero.st in tho pargana. An 
account of tho tomb of Saiyid Taj will bo found in the article on 
Lorpu’r. Another well-known tomb is that of Shah Najra-ud-din 
Ispahani, otherwise known as Shah Ramzan, who accompaniod 
Makhdum Ashrnf of Rasulpur into Oudh and was buried at tho 
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village still known as Dargah Shah Ramzan. An annual fair is 
held in his honour during the month of Ramzan and is attended 
by some 3,000 persons. 

The present pargana did not assume its present form till 
1869. Up to that date the southern portion was included in 
Aldemau, while on the north it extended to the Ghagra, the 
boundary being formed by the Thirwa stream as far as its con- 
fluence with the former river. The eastern boundary ran from 
Phulpur to the Taunri above Kichhauchha and thence along that 
river nearly to the Azamgarh border ; thence to Jalalpur, and 
for some distance along the Tons, thus including all the north of 
the present Surhurpur. On the west the Bisui and Marha formed 
the boundai-y as far as AhrauK, whence it ran north-east to the 
Thirwa. 


AKBARPUR TaMl. 

This tabsil forms the south-eastern sub-division of the dis- 
trict, extending from the Pachhimrath pargana of Bikapur on 
the west to the Azamgarh boundary on the east. To the north 
lies pargana Amsin of tahsil Pyzabad, and Birhar and Tanda of 
the Tanda tahsil, while to the south are the Barauhsa and 
Aldemau parganas of Sultanpur and Mahul of Azamgarh, from 
all of which the tahsil is separated by the Majhoi river. Akbar- 
pnr is made up of three parganas, Majbaura on the west, Atbsr- 
pur in the centre and Surhurpur on the east; the last was formerly 
inoluded in Tanda, but has been united with Akbarpur since 
1904. AU of these parganas have been separately described. 
The tahsil has a total area of 346,260 acres or 641 square miles, 
and contains 916 villages; it forms a compact area with a 
length varying from 37 to 44 miles from east to we'st, and a 
breadth of 12 to 17 miles from north to south. It is drained by 
several rivers. The Majhoi flows along the southern border in a 
well-defined bed and falls into the Tons beyond the tahsil 
boundary in the Azamgarh district. The Marha enters the 
tahsil at the north-west corner of Majhaura, and the Bisui in the 
centre of its western side. After traversing Majhaura the two 
unite on the Akbarpur boundary and the combined stream, now 
known as the Tons, flows through Akbarpur and Surhurpur. It 
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is navigable for boats offairsisse as far as Jalalpar iu the dry 
season and Akbarpur in the rains. The little river Thirwa forms 
the northern boundary of the tahsil for a short distance, and 
further east the Taimri flows along the borders of Surhurpur and 
Birhar. The tract between tbe Thirwa and Marha is full of 
largo' jhUs with insnflicioni outlets which overflow through a 
good deal of broken jungle land lying to the south . The south 
of Majhaura is also full of- big jhils. The central portion consists 
of good land with scattorod patches of junglo along tho two 
streams. Similar land extends some distance eastwards in 
Akbarpur/ and with the exception of a sandy patch towards tho 
eastern border, nil the rest of this pnrgana north of tbe Tons is of 
tbe same type. But the bulk of Akbarpur, south of the Tons, is 
very different: it is one large uswr plain, •with miich tZAafc jungle, 
in tho midst of which the villages and cultivated land appear os 
mere islands. This tract contains many largo ^7«7s, but most of 
^ tliom aro of no great depth, and in a year of poor rainfall they 
are sown with crops. Surhurpnr is a rich pargana ■with a limited 
area of swamp and poor land on its eastern edge. 

> There aro no fore.st3 in the tahsil. A large patch of fairly 
thick thorn jungle extends roimd tho depression oolled tho Loni, 
about six miles north-west of Akbarpur itself ; some dlath junglo 
lies along the Marhn and Bisui before their junction ; a small 
area of similar land is to bo found in tho south-west of Surhnr- 
pUr between J alalpur and the pargana capital, and more along 
the course of the half-dozen smaller nalaa that rise in tho wsew* 
land and drain into the Majhoi and Tons, This constitutes tho 
whole woodland area in tho tahsil that is still unreclaimed. Tho 
Tons itself is generally clear of junglo, but it has in one or two 
places on 'its banks stretohes of open lowlying land which are 
flooded during the rains. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdi'vision in the charge of 
a full-powered magistrate on tho .district staff. The tahsildar, 
who resides at Akbarpur, is assisted by a naib-tabsildar and tbe 
usual establishment. There are six supervisor qannngos and 336 
patwaris. Per the purpose of police administration there aro 
stations at Ahrnnli, Jalalpur and Akbarpur, but the circles by no 
means eoineied'with the boundaries .of tho tahsil. All Majhaura 
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south of the Bisui 'belong to the Haidarganj thana in Bikapur. 
Part of Akborpur belongs to the Tanda circle, and a portion of 
Surhurijur is included in that of Baskhari. This arrangement is 
most inconvenient and gives trouble to both the police and the 
courts. In order to reach some of the villages, in the Jalalpur 
circle the sub-inspector has to go by train through the districts of 
Fyzabad, Sultanpur, and Jaimpur, and then by road through 
Jaunpur and Azamgarh. The three towns of Akbarpur, Jalal- 
pur and Nagpur have their own watch and ward*, while over the 
rest of the tahsil there are village watchmen paid by Government 
from the rural police rate. On the whole, there is very little 
crime in the tahsil and the police work is light j but the villages 
on the road from Tanda to Akbarpur possess an unenviable repu- 
tation for theft, while the road from Akbarpur to Malipur, where 
it passes through dhaJa jungle, is sometimes frequented by foot- 
pads who can hardly be dignified by the name of highway- 
robbers. The south-eastsrn comer of the Akbarpur pargana, 
being situated on the borders of the three other districts. Sultan- 
pur, Azamgarh and Jaunpur, forms a harbourage for a few men 
of bad character. 

The total revenue of the tahsil amounts to Bs. 4,64,794. 
Nearly three-fourths of the whole area is held by taluqdars, who 
are for the most part in fairly prosperous circumstances, and 
there is no groat difficulty in collections. There are a number 
of pattidari villages in Majhaura and some very minute mahnls 
in Akbarpur and Surhurpnr, which give the most trouble 'to the 
revenue officials. Nearly three-tenths of Majhaura pargana is 
held in subsettlement and the pnkhtadars ore genel’ally default- 
ers. Surhurpur is also largely subsettled. The principal 
taluqdars are those of Pirpur, Samanpur, Meopur-Dhaurua, Dera, 
Bhiti, Mimdehra and Tighra. 

The tahsil is fairly well provided with means of communica- 
tion. It has the benefit of the loop line of the Oudh and Bohil- 
khand Railway, which traverses the tahsil diagonally from 
Goshainganj, just outside the north-west comer, to Malipur in 
the south-east, with stations at Batahri, Akbarpur and Malipur. 
Parallel to this runs the main road from Fyzabad to Jaunpur, 
crossing to the north side of the railway close to the Malipur 
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station. This is a second-class road, but is metalled for a short 
distance on either side of Akbnrpur. The only metalled roads 
in the tahsii ore those leading from Akbarpur to Tondo, and 
from Malipur station to Jalalpur. Of the unmotalled roads the 
most important are those from Tanda to Jaimpnr, joining the 
Fyzahad-Jaunpur road at Surhurpur and passing through the 
east centre of the tahsil; the road from Akbarpur to Maharua 
and Sultanpur; from Akbarpur to Dostpur and Eadipur in the 
Sultanpur district; and those loading from Jalalpur to Baskhari, 
Chahora and Tighra. There are many other minor roads in the 
tahsil, for -which reference must be made to the list given in the 
appendix and -to the map. Most of thoso roads aro in fair condi- 
tions, but thoso from Akbarpur to Dostpur and Malipur are very 
difficult to keep in order. 

The most important bridges in the tahsil aro those at Akbar- 
pur and Samanpur on the Tons, and at Dostpur, Bairagal and 
Surhurpur over the Majhoi. There is also a good girder bridge 
at Ukra on the road from Akbarpur to Iltifatganj over the 
Thirwa; this has a high embankment, but is occasionolly sub- 
merged during the rains. There are temporary bridges during 
the cold -weather only on the roads crossing tho Marba and Bisui 
and over the Tons at Jalalpur; at the latter place a permanent 
bridge is much needed. A bridge is shortly to be built over the 
Marba noar Goshainganj on the road to Bhiti; its place is at 
present taken by a public ferry, as is also the case at Jalalpur, 
at Basohri on the road from Goshainganj to Maharua, and at 
Majhaura on the road from Bhadarsa to Tiw’aripur. Besides 
these, there are numerous private ferries over the Tons and other 
rivers. There is a road inspection bungalow at Akbarpur. 

The population of tho tahsil was first enumerated at the 
first Oudh census of 1869. It then numbered 272,011 souls, but 
the figures are not now of any use, as alterations wero subse- 
quently made in tho porgana areas. In 1881 tho population of 
the present tahsil had risen to 301,731 persons, and at tho follow- 
ing census a still more rapid increase was recorded, tho total 
being 347,796. The last enumeration was that, of J 901, when a 
slight decrease , was observed, the total number of inhabitants 
amounting to 344,869. Classified according to religions, there 
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■were 309,174 Hindus, 36,549 v Musalmans, and 136 Jains, Chris- 
tians and Aryas. The population is almost wholly agricultural 
in character, the only manufacture deserving mention being that 
of cotton cloth, which is still carried on to a large extent by the 
Julahas of Jalalpur, Nagpur, Akbarpur, and other places. The 
figures given in the appendix are those for the tahsil as consti- 
tuted at the time of the census, prior to the addition of the Sur- 
hurpur pargana.* 

AMANTGANJ, Pargana Zhandaksa, TahsU Bieapub. 

Amaniganj is the name given to a bazar lying within the 
limits of the large village of Mnhammadpur. It is situated on 
the western borders of the district, in latitude 26° 40' north and 
longitude 81° 46' east, at a distance of 27 miles from Fyzahad 
and 25 miles from the tahsil headquarters. It lies on the road 
from Budauli to Haliapur in the Sultanpur district. Branch 
roads run to Sohwal on the north-east and on to Milkipur and 
Khajurahat on the south-east. It contained at the last census a 
population of 2,497 inhabitants, of whom 410 were Musalmans; 
many of the Hindus are of the Bania caste. Markets are held 
here t-wice a week, and a considerable trade is carried on in 
grain, cotton cloth and other articles. There is a large upper 
primary school, but nothing else of any interest. Small fairs 
occur here on the occasion of the Ramlila and the Ram-ka-Biah 
in the months of Kuar and Aghan ; but these assemblages are 
of purely local interest. The place is said to derive its name of 
Mubammadpnr from one Shaikh Muhammad, who drove out the 
Bhars, but nothing else is recorded of its history till the time of 
Asaf-ud-daula, who founded the bazar. The village lands cover 
1,384 acres and are assessed at Rs. 1,630. They are held.partly by 
the Bhale Sultan Khanzadas of Deogaon, and partly by a very nume- 
rous body of Bisens, the descendants of one Deo Rai of Majhauli, 
who is said to have driven the Bhars from this neighbourhood. 

AMONA, Pargana Haveli Oudh, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This village lies in the extreme western corner of the 
pargana, in latitude 26° 42' north and longitude 82° 4' east, on 
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the south side of the i-oad from l*Yzabad to Kai Bareli and at a 
distance of miles from the district headquarteirB. A short dis- 
tance from the main site and on the road is a police-station with, 
a cattle-pound opposite. Thera was formerly an aided school in 
the -village, but it camo to an untimely end for want of support. 
Amdna is a- small place and at the last census contained 616 
inhabitants, of whom 79 were Musalmans. Many of the Hindus 
are Basis and the village has a bad reputation for their criminal 
propensities. The total area is 551 acres and tlie revenue Rs. 850; 
the proprietor is the Maharaja of Ajodhya. 

AMSIN, Pargana Amsin, Taksil Byzabad. 

This village, which gives its name to the eastern pargana 
of the tahsil, lies in latitude 26® 34' north and longitude 82® 26' 
east, on the eastern borders of the pnrgaua, about three miles from 
Goshainganj railway station. Through the village run the road 
from Akbarpur to Gauhanian, where it joins that leading from 
Goshainganj to Sarwa on the Ghagra. Amsin has an area of 1,208 
acres, assessed at Rs. 1,750, and is the property of Mir- Rabat 
Husain of Pirpur. The village is of no importance ; the popula- 
tion in 1901 numbered 646 souls, of whom 181 were Hindus 
and 465 Musalmans. There is a small bazar here, in which 
markets are held twice a week, and an upper primary school. 
Amsin has been the capital of the parg.aDa since about 1763, when 
Raja Roshan Ali Khan of Hasanpur acquired a large portion of 
the old pargana of Sarwa and made his local headquarters at 
Amsin, where he built a fort. The latter, being the strongest 
and best fortified place in the neighbourhood, was afterwards 
used by the revenue officials of tho native government. Amsin 
at one time gave its name to a small estate held by a branch of 
thejgreat Barwar colony in this pargana, but it passed into the 
hands of the Pirpur Saiyids between 1823 and 1832. 


AMSIN Pargana, Tahsil Fyzabai). 

This pargana forms the eastern portion of the tahsil, lying 
along the right bank of tho Ghagra between HaveU Oudh on th® 
west and pargana Tanda on the east. To the south the boundary 
is formed by the river Marha, which separates itfromPaohbimrath 
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nnd ^^ttjhau^n. Thcio two rivcw drain tho whole of tho pargann 
with tho exception of tho eastern half, where there is a chain 
of stuiU j76j7<f whi:h f)rm tha «ourC 2 of the Tliirwn, o tribiitory 
of tho Ghngra. The chief jhils arc tho''c at Bhadnuli^ Dnrgapur, 
Khanpur, Kadipur nnd Gauhanian; hntnono of thcao arc very large. 
Like all the parganai along tho river, tho tract is divided into 
two portions, one con-iisting of tho lowlying riparian lands which 
arc assessed on a short-term scttlcmetit, and tho other of tho 
uplands which extend inland as far ns the Marha. The alluvial 
villages closely rojomhlo those in other parts of tho district; there 
aro sixteen mahols in all, but aevoml of these contain no cnltiva- 
bion nnd only a fow aro of any value. Tho upland portion is 
perhaps tlio poorest part of tho district. Along tho high bank 
of tho Ghagra in tho north there is much inferior hhur soil. 
Tho contro of tho pargana coat.ains a stretch of heavy clay soil 
with scattered usar plains nnd patches of dink jungle. In 
former days tho latter covered a muoli larger area, but it has now 
olmost disappoarod ; tho only c>n«iderahlo expanse of waste land 
hoing in tho neigSbaurlnod of Ilardi, Tho best portion of the 
pnrgann is a stretch of light loam in tho south-east, continuing 
through Mnjhnurn into Akbarpur. 

Tho total area of tho pat^ana is 07,910 acres or 100 square 
miles. At tho first regular settlement 03 per cent, was under 
cultivation, nnd at tho la-t assessment there was nn increase of 
2,510 acres or 6'3l per cent.; this was partly due to alluvial accre- 
tions of very inferior quality. There has been somo e.vp.snsion 
of cultivation since the sottlemont; the total rose to 44,619 acres 
in 1903 and in tho following year it stood at 44,607 acres or 65'6 
per cent, of tho whole, while tho douhlo-oroppod area in tho 
same year was 18,603 acres or over 45 por cent, of the cultivation. 
Of tho remaining area, 12,892 acres, including 8,032 acres nndor 
groves, wore classed as culturahlc, nearly half of this consisting 
of waste land that had never boon rccloi mod ; tho barren area was 
10,451 acres, more than half of which was under water, while the 
bulk of tho remainder -was occupied by sites nnd roads, only 1,664 
acres being clashed as absolutely unculturablo. In ordinarj' 
years tho pargana possesses suSlcIcnt means of irrigation, about 
46 per cent, of tho cultivated land being watered. Jhils form the 
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chief ‘source of supply, and consequently the tract cannot be 
considered secure. On the other hand, there has been a very 
large increase in the number of wells during recent years, but 
they do not ns a rule contain a good supply of water and need 
improvement both in quality and number. The kharif harvest 
, covers the larger area, rice being tho chief staple; nest in 
importance come gram and peas, while wheat occupies only 
• about one-half the area covered by rico. Urd and mung ore 
also largely grown; there is a considorablo amount of land 
under sugarcane, and poj3py cultivation has increased in i)opu- 
lorit3’- of late years, over 1,000 acres being annually sown with 
this crop. 

Bents are not so high as in some of the adjoining tracts. 
At the last settlement tho average rate for the whole pargana was 
Es. 4.’76 per acre. Nearly 40 per cent, of the tenant area is in 
the hands of cultivators of high caste, who paid on an average 
Rs. 8‘61, while tho low-caste rate was Rs. 6*23. Tho difference 
observed was 30'84 per cent., which is considerably more than 
average caste privilege of tho district. Only 6S'38 per cent, of 
tho land was held by ordinary cash-paying tenants. Undor- 
proprietors held no less than 23''37 per cent,, and occupancy tonnnts 
4'7 per cent,, while 10'52 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors 
as eir or hlmdkasld. Six per cent, was either rent-free or 
hold at favoured rates; and 1'83 i)or cent., mostly poor and 
proearions land, was grain-rented. The most numerous cul tivating 
•castes are Brahmans, Baj^mts and Musalmans; while after them 
como Kurmis, Ahirs, . Lunias, Muraos and Chamars. Tho 
Eurmis and Muraos are the host cultivators and pay the highest 
rents, .The revenue demand at the summary settlement amounted 
to Rs. 50,448. This was raised to Bs. 78,043 at the regular 
assessment, but the latter was reduced to Bs. 73,633 at tho suh- 
Boquont revision. At tho last regular settlement the final demand 
was fixed at Rs. 85,280, including Rs. 1,527 nominally assessed 
or revenue-free lands. This gave an enhancomont of 16*11 por 
cent, on the expiring revenue and an incidence of Bs. 2*04 por 
acre of cultivation. In addition to this, tho alluvial mahals pay 
Bsl- 1,830. They were demarcated and assessed at tho time of the 
settlement, and two of thorn, Bhairipur and Sorwa,-were settled"’ 
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conditionally for the full term at Bs. 100 and Hs. 290 respeot- 
ively. The others came up for revision in 1903.* 

The population of the pargana in 1869 was 63,085 souls, but 
this fell to 69,378 at the following census of 1881, though the 
decline seems to have been mainly due to changes in the area. 
Ten years later, however, it again rose to 67,229, while at the 
last census a decrease was again observed, the pargana containing 
66,093 inhabitants, which gave a density of nearly 660 persons 
to the square mde. Amsin possesses 194 villages, but few of these 
are of any size or importance. The small town, of Goshainganj 
has a large market, while the only other places deserving of 
mention are Maharajganj, where there is a police-station ; TandauH, 
which possesses a railway station; Amsin, the pargana capital, 
and the market of Dilasiganj or Begamganj. In the village of 
Dalpatpur there is a pillar of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

The pargana is well provided with means of communication. 
It is traversed from north-west to south-east by the loop line of 
the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, with stations at Tandauli 
and Goshainganj. The roads are all unmetalled. The most 
important is that leading from Fyzabad to Akbarpur and Jaun- 
pur, which follows the line of railway, crossing to the south'side 
at the Tandauli station. It is in very good order and is now 
being metalled where it passes through the town of Goshainganj. 
At Maharajganj a branch road takes off to Tanda, following the 
course of the Ghagra. This dates from Nawabi times and has 
along its sides an almost unbroken avenue of mango trees, said 
to have been planted by one Sitla Bibi of Tanda, in memory of 
her husband, a banker of Benares, in 1816. From Maharajganj 
or Maya another road leads south to Bhiti in Majhaura. From 
Dilasiganj on the Tanda road branches run to Tandauli and 
Go^ainganj; through the latter runs the road from Bhiti to 
Sarwaghat on the Ghagra, with a branch taking off at Gauhanian 
and running through Amsin to Akbarpur. In the south-western 
comer is the road from Haidarganj to Fyzabad, throwing off a 
branch to Bilharghat station. 

In early days the pargana was held by the Bhars who have 
now disappeared, though ruins of their buildings'are to be found 
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in Alapnr, Mama, and several other villages. The old head- 
' quarters ware at Pali, now in Pachhimrath, and the pargana was 
..first known by this namej subsequently it was called Sarwa 
Pali, probably owing'to the inclusion in it of some villages on 
the banks of the Ghagra near Sarwa, About 1763, when Eaja 
Boshan Ali Khan of Hasanpur acquired a large portion of the 
pargana, he established his local headquarters at Amsin, where 
he built a fort, which afterwards became the residence of the 
revenue ^officials and in course of time gave its name to the 
pargana. - The chief landed proprietors in former days were 
Bajputs of the Barwar, Baikwar and Surajbansi clans. The 
Barwars claim to be Bais and to be descended from one Chhatar 
Sen of Datmdia Khera in Cnao. This man’s son was Bariar 
'Singh, from whom the family derives its name ; he settled in 
Chitawan Karia,* six miles south of Dilasiganj, and after seizing 
.the Bhars’ stronghold of Tikria* established himself in the 
pargana) where his descendants in the course of time acquired 
169 villages. They were notorious for the practice of infanti- 
cide, but two daughters of the chief family were in recent times 
-suffered to live, and one was married to the last Baja of Ikauna 
in-Bahraich, and the other to the Baikwar Baja of Bamnagar in 
Bara Banki. Prom the beginning of the nineteenth century 
their ' possessions rapidly diminished. In 1813 Baja Madho 
Singh of Dera claimed possession on the ground of purchase of 
the taluqa of Ankaripur, and a severe fight ensued at Bajapur, 
the Barwars being led by Fateh Singh. The Bajkumar Baja 
.gained the day, and his family have held the taluqa ever since. 
Between 1823 and 1832 the Avhole of the Barwars’ estates were 
■seized and' incorporated in the taluqas of Pirpur, Dera, Kurwar 
and Mahdauna. There are still several members of the clan to 
be found'in the pargana, especially in Tandauli, Saloni, Dewapur, 
Bhadauli and other villages, but their landed possessions are very 
small. 

, TheBaikwars are said to have come from Bamnagar in Bara 
Banki about 360 years ago under Gnjpat Bai and Ghina Bai. 
One. of them married a Bais lady and received as dower the 
'^village of Bilwari." Gajpat Bai subsoquently acquired Sarwa 


* Both now in Pachhimrath. 
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from tho Musnlman zomiadar. In 1786 tho Eaikwors of Sanva 
added ten villages to their estates, and from that time till 1822 
they retained possession of 14 villages. In tho follo'a’ing year 
the chakladar, hlir Ghiilam Husain, gave all these villages to the 
Barwars, but tho Eaikwars still retain undor-proprictory rights. 
Tho descendants of Ghina Eai acquired the Koori estate of 34 
villages in 1812, but a fow years later the whole of this passed 
into the possession of the taluqdars of Samanpur. Eaikwars arc 
still to bo found in Sarwa and Gauhanian, Ecori, Uniar and 
Bithaura; but it cannot bo said to which branch any of them 
belong as the two names now seem to bo unknown among 
them. 

Tho Surajbansis are connected with those of Hnveli Oudh, 
They formerly held 40 villages in this pargana, but they lost 21 
of these between 1778 and 1847, while tho romainder all passed 
from them to tho Mabdauna Eaja before annexation. The only 
other old family is that of tho Kayasth qanungos, who at one 
time held considerable estates in Amsin. 

Prior to 1869 the pargana was slightly larger than at pre- 
sent, as it included within its limits a small block of land on tho 
south-eastern border at present belonging to Akbarpur. The 
194 villages of the pargana are now divided into 642 mahals, 
and of these no fewer than 478 are hold by taluqdars ; while of 
the rest 60 are owned in single and three in joint zomindari, 
two in pattidari, and two in bhaiyachara tenure, while the 
remaining seven are revenue-free. A very largo area is hold in 
subsettlement, no less than 301 of the taluqdaii mabnls being in 
the-hands of pukMadars, Tho largest landowner is the Maha- 
raja of Ajodhya, who owns tho Tandauli estate of 70 villages and 
parts of 23 others. Tho Thakurain of Khapradih-Siliipur holds 
43 villages and three pattis, known ns the Dalippxtr and Jagdispur 
properties; 13 villages and two pattis forming tho Eeori estate 
belong to the taluqdar of Samanpur; nine villages and one patti, 
known as Ankaripur, to the Eaja of Dora; and tho Amsin estate 
of seven villages and six pattis is hold by Mir Eahat Husain, 
one of the Saiyid taluqdars of Pirpur. Smaller properties are 
Sarwa, belonging to the Eaja of Kurwar,whoowns three villages 
nnd three pattis; the Dewapur estate, owned by the taluqdar of 
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Bhiti, who has three villages and one patti; one ^dllage and two 
pattis known as Bhniripur belong to Iho taluqdar of Khajurahat; 
while .one village, Chirkitaha, is held by the Bajkninars of 
Meopur Dhanrua. Altogether taluqdars hold over 90 per cent, 
of the pavgana. * The other other proprietors are very small and 
doterve no special mention, they arc chiefly Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Kayasths and Banias. 

BALRAMPUR, vide Sultaupuk. 

BARAGAON, vide Mtjstafabad. 


BASKHARI, Pargoma Bibhar, Taheil Tanda. 

A small town lying in latitude 26° 27' north and longitude 
82° 47' east, at the junction of the roads leading from Akbarpur 
to Ramnagar and from Tanda to Azamgarh. Other roads run 
south to .Kiohhaucbha and Jalalpur and north to Barhi. The 
place contains a police-station, cattle-pound, post-office, an upper 
•primary school and a road bungalow. Markets are held hero 
twice a week. The lands cover 744 acres and are assessed at 
Rs. 1,100; the proprietors are Musalmans and claim descent from 
the famous saint, Makhdum A shraf. The population at the last 
census amounted to 2,077 persons, of whom 669 were Musalmans. 
There has been a considerable decrease of late years, for in 1891 
'.the total was 2,721. Tho Hindus arc mostly Brahmans, Knrmis 
and Banias. Tho inhabitants are mainly engaged in agriculture, 
■ and there are a few well-to-do money-lenders. Some of them are 
in Government service, but the majority are poor and quarrelsome. 

Tho place is said to have been founded by a member of tho 
family of Makhdum Ashraf, named Shah AU Makhdum. Tho 
local legend relates that this man established himself in tho 
neighhotirhood, and that on one occasion when thirsty he drew 
water from a well and having drunk thereof was heard to remark 
"Bas.khari,” which is being interpreted " Enough, it is brackish 
and from that .date t!io name of the town has been Baskhari. 
Tho place was held by his descendants revouuo-frco for many 
generations, but the grant was resumed by Saadat Ali Khan, and 
tho Saiyids have now lost the greater part of their estates. 
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Baskhari is administered under Act XX of 1856, whick was 
introduced in 1884. The operations of the Act extend to an area 
of 67 acres. The town in 1904 contained 505 houses, of which 
only 172 were assessed to taxation. The proceeds of the house 
tax were Ks. 364, representing an incidence of Hs. 2-1-10 
per assessed house and He. 0-2-9 per head of population. The 
total receipts were Es. 474. The expenditure was Rs. 471, 
of which Rs. 220 went to the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 90 
to conservancy, Rs. 100 to local improvements, and the rest to 
the cost of collection and other small charges. 

BHADARSA, Pargana Haveli Oudh, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

A small town on the southern borders of the pargana, lying 
in latitude 16° 38^ north and longitude 82° 7' east, at a short 
distance west of the main road from Fyzabad to Sultanpur, and 
ten miles south of the district headquarters. Between the town 
and the road runs the railway from Allahabad to Fyzabad, on 
which is a station known by the name of Bharatkund connected 
with the main road by a metalled approach. The name Bharat- 
kund is given to a fine tank on the main road which is said to 
have been the scene of Bharat’s seclusion during Rama’s absence 
from Ajodhya. It is visited by pilgrims on their way to the 
great festivals at the latter place, and a small fair is held here on 
each Somwari Amawas. Bhadarsa is a thriving place, though 
the houses- are mostly built of mud. It possesses a large upper 
primary school, a branch post-oifice, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week. There are eight masonry mosques 
in the town, as well as a shrine of a Musalman saint named 
Miran Zaina, which is still visited by considerable crowds on the 
26th of the Muhammadan mouth of Rabi-ul-Awal. According 
to the local belief the saiut still exercises miraculous powers; 
thieves are detected by sending suspected persons to bring away 
flowers from within the tomb; on their exit they are asked how 
Bany graves they saw, and the guilty invariably give a wrong 
^swer. The population of Bhadarsa at the last census numbered 
4,669 souls, of whom 2,738 were Hindus and 1,931 Musalmans. 
There has been a slight decline of late years, as in 1881 the total 
was 4,735, and ten years later had risen to 4,868. The lands of 
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Bhadarsa cover 1,159 acres and are nominally assessed at 
Rs. 3,000. The present jiropriebor is a female, the representative 
of a family of Saiyids who belong to the Shia sect and hold 
Bhadarsa in revenue-free tenure. This family was founded by 
Miran Zaina, the saint already mentioned. His full name was 
Saiyid Zaiu-ul-Abdin, and he came from Haishapur in Persia 
some 300 years ago and settled in Dili Katawan near Bhadarsa. 
He displaced the Bhars in the possession of nineteen villages, and 
in 1736 the property hold by his descendants was declared 
revenue-free by Hawab Saadat Khan, and the assignment has 
been continued in perpetuity by the British Government. 

Bhadarsa is administered under Act XK of 1866, which 
was extended to the town in July \S85) hnt heteve that date an 
octroi tax used to be collected in Bhadarsa which was one of the 
small Oudh municipalities. The area coming under the opera- 
fions of the Act comprises only 278 acres. This contained 1,136 
houses in 1904, of which 401 were assessed, the income from tho 
house tax being Rs. 986, which represented an incidence of 
Re. 6 - 3-4 per head of population and Rs. 2-7-4 per assessed house, 
the latter being a higher rate than in any other toivn of tho 
district. The total receipts from all sources were Rs. 1,066. 
The expenditure was chiefly devoted to the up-keep of tho town 
poHco force Rs. 550, conservancy Rs. 300, and other items such 
as tho 'cost of collection and small local improvements. 

BIKAPUR, Pargana PAOHnnmA'm, Tahail Bikapur. 

The place which gives its name to the tahsil is merely a 
small viUago, in latitude 26° 35' north longitude, 82° 8' east, on 
the main road from Fyzabad to Sultanpur and Allahabad, at a 
distance of 13 miles south of the district headquarters. A short 
distance to the west nins the railway, but tho nearest station is 
Bharatknnd, three miles to tho north. Eastwards from tho 
‘ village runs a branch road through Toron to Raminir Bhagan on 
the road from Bhadarsa to Akbarpur. A second branch road 
loaves the first at Darabganj in tho viUogo of Toron and runs 
south-east to Janan. The tahsil buildings are actually sittiated 
in the village of Tondna, which adjoins Bikapur on tho north. 
Close to them are the police-station, aarai, cattle-pound, post and 
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telegraph offices, military encamping-groundand a road inspection 
bungalow. There is an upper primary school here and a small bazar. 
Bihapur at the last census had apopulationof 462 persons, includ- 
ing 74 Musalmans and a large proportion of Ahirs. The village 
has an area of 326 acres assessed at Es. 505, and the proprietory 
right is divided between a Saiyid zamindar and Babu Abul Qasim 
Khan, a Musalman Eajput of the old Meopur Baragaon family. 

BIKAPDR Tahsil. 

This tahsil forms the south-western subdivision of the dis- 
trict, being made up of the two parganas of Khandansa and 
Pachhimrath, each of which will be separately described. The 
tahsil is a compact area lying between the Marha on the north, 
which separates it from parganas of tahsil Fyzahad, and the Sul- 
tanpm boundary on the south. To the east is pargana Majhaura 
of Akbarpur, and to the west 'Eudauli and Mawai of Bara Banki 
and the Musafirkhana tahsil of Sultanpur. Bikapur has a total 
area of 299,193 acres or 467*5 square miles. It contains 631 
villages, divided at the present time into 2,713 mahals. 

The tahsil is a fertile plain of fairly homogeneous character, 
with a general slope from north to south and from west to east. 
The Gnmti touches it only at the south-western corner and the 
land in the neighbourhood is undulating, with small occasional ' 
ravines and a few nalas that run through sparse jungle in open 
waste laud. The rest of the western half contains a good deal of 
scattered dliak and grass jungle andis full of jhils, all the waters of 
which have a tendency to flow to the south-east. The drainagelino 
runs roughly past Eaipatti, Sarsanda, Parsawan, Dili Girdhar, 
Nimri, Achhora and Malothu, eventually uniting with waters com- 
ing from Hardoia and others from the Sultanpur district to form 
the Bisui. North of this is a smaller but similar line draining to a 
nala round the south and east of Shahganj, and so loading to the 
Marha; to the cast again are two other lines, one from near Bika- 
pur, and the other passing through Pura Gharib Shah, both of 
which 'fall into the Bisui at Takmingauj. In Pachhimrath, cast 
of the Allahabad road, there is less grass jungle than in the rest 
of the tahsil and the dhak patches are principally to be found 
along the Bisui and Marha rivers. The jungles of the tahsil are 
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of no great size or extent^ consisting for the most part of open 
waste land fringed and dotted \rith patches of dhak and contain- 
ing a few trees of the better kinds. One extends finm Bhakhauli 
on the west towards Bawan on the east and Pithla on the south j 
others are to be found near Hardoia, between Malethu Buzurg 
•and Sarai Khargi^ to the east of Shahganj, and a few other places ; 
but only the first of these covers a considerable area. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge of 
a full-powered magistrate on the district staff, whilo there is also 
a tahsildar assisted by a naib-tahsildar and the usual establish- 
ment, with headquarters at Bikapur. There are six supervisor 
qanungos and 230 patwaris. For the purposes of police adminis- 
tration there are stations at Bikapur, Haidargauj and Milkipur; 
a small part of Khaadansa and n considerable portion of the north 
of Pachhimrath belong to the Amona circle, while the north-east- 
ern part of the latter pargana is included in the jurisdiction of 
Maharajganj. The police areas consequently do not coincide with 
the revenue sub-divisions, and the proiont arrangement is most 
inconvenient, the more so as it could easily bo avoided. There are 
no Act XX towns in the tahsil and few places of any size; the 
largest bazars are Amaniganj in Xhandansa, and Shahganj, 
Darabganj and Haidarganj in Pachhimrath. For all these village 
watchmen suffice; they are now paid by Government from the 
Oudh rural police rate. There is nothing remarkable in the crime 
of the tahsil, and .very few villages liave really bad names for 
lawlessness; the Milkipur and Amona circles give perhaps the 
most trouble. 

The revenue of the tahsil is Bs. 3,62,312, of which Bs. 2,69,648 
is'osscssed on Pachhimrath and Bs. 02,764 on Khandansa. Of 
theiormer pargana as much os 76 per cent, is held by taluqdars, 
chiefly those of Ajodhya and Khapradih-Sihipur. In Khandansa 
less than one-quarter is taluqdari, and the enormous number of 
petty sharers in most of the villages makes the collection of the 
revenue a most tedious task. High caste tenants arc very numer- 
ous 'and give much trouble to the courts; ejectments, suits for 
arrears and attachments of subsettled mahals occurring very fre- 
quently. The great bulk of the revenue case work is furnished by 
the mutations in the hheiaat, which average about 3,760 annually . 
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Stutistios ol' agriculture, crops and irrigutiun will be found 
in tbc porgann aiticlcs. Lists given in tlio appendix show the 
schools, bazars, fairs, post-offices and ferries in the tahsil. Means 
of commxinication arc fair, and have been much improved since 
the construction of the railway from Allahahad-to Fyzabad. 
There is, however, only one station in the tahsil, at Khajurahat, 
but that at Bharatkund lies close to the northern border. Paral- 
lel to this line runs the main road from Fyzabad to Sultanpiir, 
crossing the Marha by a bridge near Bhadarsa, and the Bisui by 
a similar bridge of masonry; there is a military encamping-ground 
and on inspection bungalow at Bikapur. Of the unmctalled roads 
the most important is that from Fyzabad to Eai Bareli, which 
runs for a distance of sixteen miles through the western half of the 
tahsil. There are oncamping-grounds at Banin or Dcoria, a dis- 
tance of ten miles from Fyzabad, and at Milkipur, where there is 
also a small road bungalow. A branch from this road runs through 
Shnhganj and Haringtonganj to Isauli in Sultanpur, and another 
runs past Kliandansa and Amaniganj to Eudauli. Prom Amani- 
ganj a road runs north-east to Sohwal station. These roads are 
connooted by two cross roads, one running from Gaddopur in Ehan- 
dansa to Euohcra and Jalalpur near Bikapur; the other leads 
from Amaniganj to iMIlkipur, Haringtonganj and Khajurahat. 
In the east of the tahsil several roods unite' at Haidorganj, lead- 
ing to Bhiti, Bilhorghat, Bikapur, Sultanpur and iCnrobhar. The 
various minor roads are showm in the map. Tliorc are some small 
ferries over the Gumti managed by the Sultanpur district board. 

The population of the tahsil at the first Oudh census of 1869 
numbered 242,197 persons; this rose to 266,016 in 1881 ond to 
288,890 in 1891. At the last census the total was 296,776, of 
whom 146,363 were males and 160,413 females. Classified accord- 
ing to religions, there were 277,202 Hindus, 19,446 Musnlmnns, 
124 Sikhs, two Jains and two Aryas. Among the Hindus, Brah- 
mans predominate, numbering 60,069 ; after these come Ahirs with 
43,708 and Chamors with 22,663. Eajputs, Basis, Koris, Kewats, 
Muraos and Kurmi s all had over 10,000 representatives, while other 
castes occurring in large numbers are Banias, Kahars, Gadariyos, 
Barhais and Barais. The Eajputs belong to many different clans; 
about one-half of them are Bais, while the rest are mainly 
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Chauhans, Bisens^ Bachgotis and Bhale Sultans. Of tho Muham- 
loadnn population Bclinos and Jnlahas arc the most numerous, 
while next come converted Bajputs, Hajjams, Darzis, Pathans 
and Shaikhs. 

The tahsil is almost wholly agricultural in character, and the 
various trades and industries are less strongly represented here 
than in any pther part of tho district. Apart from agriculture, 
the only business which is at all extensively followed is that 
of weaving, which is carried on by the Jnlahas of Amaniganj 
and a few other places. According to the census figures over 77 
per cent, of the population was directly dependent on the land 
for means of subsistence, and the bulk of the remainder was 
closely connected with agriculture or its produce, or resorted to 
tillage as a subsidiary form of support. 

BILHARGHAT, Pargaoia Haveli Oui?h, Tahsil Fy2A.ba.d. 

This is the name given to a station on the loop-line of tho 
Oiidh and Rohilkhand Railway, lying in latitude 26® 41' north 
and. longitude 82® 16' east, on the confines of the parganas of 
HaveitOudh and Amsin. The station is reached from the main 
Jaunpur road by a road which branches o£F at Jalaluddinnagar 
and runs on to join the road from Pyzabad to Haidarganj at 
Rasulabad. Tho station lies within the limits of the village of 
Kara, and derives its name from a ghat on the Ghagra about a 
mile and a half to the north-north-east in Jalaluddinnagar. It 
should be ' properly called Billuharighat, and marks the eastern 
limits of the sacred waters of the Sarju, just as the western boun- 
dary. is marked by the Gupta Harioi Guptarghat in the Fyzabad 
cantonment. A small bathing fair takes place here in Baisakh. 
.Save for the presence of the station, from which a considerable 
export trade is carried on, the village is of no importance. It 
consists of a number of hamlets with a population of about 1,000 
persons, many of whom are Surajbansi Rajputs connected w'ith 
the proprietors of Jalaluddinnagar. 

BIEHAR, Pwrgana Biehab, Tahsil Taeda. 

This is a small and unimportant village on the banka of the 
GWgra, in latitude 26" 39' north and longitude 82® 68' oast, on 
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a small branch road lending from Hnswar and Chahora toMansur- 
ganj, some two miles to the east; whence a road runs south to 
Jahangirganj. Save for the fact that it gives its name to a 
pargana; the place is quite insignificant. At the last census it 
contained but 970 persons, of whom 62 were Musalmans, while 
most of the Hindus were Chamars. The total area of the village 
is 810 acres and the revenue Es. 500. It is divided into four 
mahals held bj the Palwar toluqdars; one is in the possession of 
Baba Narendra Bahadur Singh of Haswar, one is held by the 
owner of Makrahi, and the other two by Bhola Singh and Sarjn 
Harain Singh of the Lakhanpur branch. The village contains a 
small aided school and a market, in which bazars are held twice 
a w'eek. 


BIEHAB PargaTia, Tahsil Tanda. i 

This is the easternmost pargana of the district, extending 
along the banks of the Ghngra from Tanda on the west to Azam* 
garh territory on the east. To the south lies the Surhurpur 
pargana and the Azamgarh district. The latter almost divides 
the pargana into two halves, and a small block belonging to 
Azamgarh lies actually within the confines of Birhar. The total 
area in 1904 was 146,834 acres or 229 square miles, but by reason 
of the action of the Ghagra this amount is liable to change from 
year to year, accretions of over 4,000 acres having occurred since 
1896. Besides the Ghagra, which washes the northern boundary 
for a distance of 36 miles, there are three minor streams. The 
Taunii skirts the southern portion of the western half of the 
pargana, separating it from Surhurpur, and runs into the Azam- 
garh district. The Pikia rises in a jhil near Garha in the western 
portion, and after flowing through part of Azamgarh enters the 
eastern half of Birhar, where it flows eastwards for eight or nine 
miles and then turns abruptly north to fall into a side channel of 
the Ghagra. The Sarju or Gadaiya winds round the south-eastern 
corner of the pargana, forming the district boundary for some 
miles, and then joins the same stream as the Pikia. 

These rivers carry ofif most of the drainage. In the north- 
wes^ however, there is a chain of swamps which develops into 
the Makrahi naia, whereby their waters reach the Ghagra. The 
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northern portion of the eastern half is drained by the Ainwan 
mla. The sonth-wostorn tract lies lovr and is full of jMls ; there 
areagood many also in thonorth-\yest,butnonointheeastornhnlf, 
.except in one or two villages on the Azomgarh boundary. In 
its general aspects the pargana is perhaps the best and most fer- 
,tile in the district, being well cultivated and admirably provided 
with groves which add greatly to tho picturesquonoss of the 
scenery. Tho south is tho poorest part ns there is a good deal of 
uswr and dhale jungle. In tho north the soil is for the most part 
clay and loam, of great fertility in the north-west, but having 
. some sand in the extreme oast. Below tho high bonk of the 
Ghagra there is a small stretch of alluvial manjha, in which the 
villages are held on a short-term settlement. 

At the first regular settlement 66 per cent, of the land was 
under cultivation, but since that time there has been a oonsider- 
ablo- increase. In 1904 the area under tho plough was 96,627 
. acrM or over 66 per cent, of the whole, while 34,134 acres boro 
a double crop. The culturable area covered 26,678 acres, but 
this' included 6,897 acres under groves, the bulk of the remainder 
consisting of old fallow and waste, much of which is of a very 
poor description* Of tho barren arco, which amounted in all to 
25,629 acres, more than half was under water and much of the 
rest was occupied by sites and roads, tho actually unculturable 
area being ,6,107 acres—a somewhat' high proportion for this 
district. Means of irrigation in ordinary years are abundant, 
more than half the cultivated area receiving water. In addition 
to the numerous tanks, which are extensively employed for this 
purpose, there are large numbers of wells in the pargana j though 
possibly more are needed to render the tract secure in a season 
of drought. The areas oultivoted in tho two h arvosts .nre approx- 
imately equal ; in tho kharif, rice largely iiredominntes, tho 
other chief staples being arhar, kodon and sugarcane, which is 
grown to a very largo extent ; in the rabi, wheat, gram, peas and 
' barley occupy nearly tho whole cultivated area, and thore is but 
a small proportion under poppy. 

Fully one-third of the pargana is oultivoted by proprietors, 
undor-proprietors and occupancy tenants, and at the lost settle- 
ment only 63‘64 per cent, was in the hands of ordinary tenants at 

14f. 
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rates. As muoU as 23’89 per cent, was held as sir or khud- 
kasht, a remarkably high proportion j 7’9 per cent, by under-pro- 
prietors and 1*26 percent, by occupancy tenants. A small amount 
of inferior land, 1*03 per cent, in all, was grain rented, and 
2*38 per cent, rent-free or held at favoured rates. The average 
recorded rental worked out at Ks. 5*18 per acre, varying from 
Rs. 4*44 i^aid by high caste to Bs. 5*49 in the ease of low caste 
tenants, and giving an average advantage to the former of 19*13 
per cent. The chief cultivating classes arc Kurmis, Ahirs, Brah- 
mans, Muraos, Bajputs, Basis, and Musolmaus. TJie revenue at 
the summary settlement was Es. 93,552. At the regular assessment 
a very largo enhancement was taken by Mr. Carnegy, the demand 
amounting to Es. 1,49,466, which was subsequently reduced to 
Rs. 1,44,453. The present final demand stands at Bs. 1,92,779, 
including a nominal sum of Rs. 175 assessed on revenue-free 
holdings. This is exclusive of Bs. 3,432 at present paid on the 
14 alluvial mahals, of which the most impoitant are Kamharia 
and Arazi Diwara. These mnhals wore demarcated and assessed 
in 1895, the last revision occurring in 1903. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered 118,589 souls. This rose to 138,741 in 1881, and 
ten years later a further considerable increase was recorded, the 
total being 164,435. At the last census of 1901 a marked decline 
was observed, the pargana containing 163,375 inhabitants, M’hich 
still gave the high average density of 687 to the square mile. 
Musalmans numbered 17,661. The total is that of the pargana as 
it stood at the time of the census ; it then included the outlying 
villages of Oril and Ramopur, which have since been transferred 
toSurhurpur. The pargana contains the three small towns of 
Kichhauchha, Baskhari and Balrampur, and the villages of Haswar 
and Chahora are of some importance. The markets, fairs and 
schools are shown in the lists given in the appendix. 

Birhar is fairly supplied with means^ of communication, 
although it lies off the railway and contains as yet no metalled 
roads. The chief roads are those running from Tanda to Baskhari 
and Azamgarh ; from Tanda to Haswar, Ramnagar and Balram- 
pur; and from Akbarpur to Baskhari, Ramnagar and the 
Gorakhpur district, crossing the Ghagra by the Bamhoria ferry. 
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These ave connoctod by several small cross roads, such as those 
from Jnlalpiir to Kichliaiichhn,13aEkhari atid Barhi; from Jalalpiir 
to Bamnagar and Chaliora; from Ilaswar to Chahora and 
•Mansurganj, mid from hlausurganj to Jahangirganj. Some of 
these roads arc inferior, and bridges arc needed in many jilaces. 
The various ferries over the Ghagra are shown in the list given 
in the appendix. 

In early days the pnrgana was held by the Bhars, whose 
remains arc to be found in tho shape of mined forts at Chandipur, 
Samdih and several other places. Six miles cast of Birhar 
village is Ohandipurj where a Bhar chieftain is said to have 
huilt his fort in a jungle on the hanks of tho Ghagra and to have 
erected a temple to Chandiko DebL The place for a long time 
gave its name, together with Birhar, to tho pargana, but is now 
of little importance. Tho Bhars were followed by a number of 
immigrants of difForont castes. Among these was tho famous 
saint, Makhdnm Ashraf, whoso story is told in the article on 
Basnljiur. His descendants obtained possession of a coilsidorablc 
amount of land ; but their holdings are now very small and aro 
practically confined to portions of tho three villages of Kichhau- 
chha, Baskhari and Easulpur. Another old family of Sniyids is 
that of Nasirabad, said to have been founded by one Hnsir-ud-din 
in the days of Timur, His descendants held nine villages revenue- 
free in the days of Altbar, but seven of those wore absorbed 
into the. great taluqas at tho end of the eighteenth century, 
while of tho remaining two tho Saiyids still hold Bhaunra, and 
in Nasirahad they possess undcr-pi’opriotary rights. A third 
Musalman colony was that of the Pathan Chaudhris of Chahora. 
This was. founded by a Chauhan Rajput from Sambhal, who is 
said to have changed his religion in tho days of Timur. His 
descendants acquired a large property in tho pargana, and it is 
said that one, named Alum Hhan, hold tho Chahora tappa of 51 
villages j another, Mangoh Khan, had tho Hisamtiddinpur tappa 
of 20 villages; and tho third, Bhoj Khan, held tho Aihwan estate 
of 33 villages. Tlioir property has sineo disappeared, tho last 
village passing from them as early as 1800 A.D., wbon the 
Palwars seized all,thnt was then left to the Chaudhris. Their 
descendants are still to be found in Chahora, Hisaniuddinpur, 
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Ainwon and other villages. Another family of so-called Pathans 
v'as founded by a Tomar Rajput named Jait Rai, who changed 
his religion about the same date and established himself in 
Raragaou. He acquired an estate of 29 villages, but this* was 
absorbed into thoPalwar taluqas and his representatives now hold 
but under-proprietary rights in the villages of TJdechandpur. 
To the same period belong the Maliks of Eaurahi, a family 
'founded by two emigrants from Luristan in Persia, named Hur- 
ud-din and Mahmud. They acquired the Kanrahi taluqa of 32 
villages and the Bhidund estate of seven villages, holding the 
latter free of revenue in the days of Akbar. Eaurahi was 
absorbed into the Palwar estates at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and Bhidund followed in 1816. The Maliks are still to 
be found in Bhidund, where they hold subordinate rights and a 
small rent-free plot of 73 higlias. 

Besides these, three families of Shaikhs came to the pargana 
at an early period. One of these was founded by a man known 
as Shaikh Ajmeri, who came from Ajmer and gained possession 
of the Neori estate of 27 villages. His descendants lost their 
lands about 1740, when they were seized by the Palwars, and 
they now hold only under-proprietary rights in Neori Rustampur 
and Bhojpur, The second colony was that of Haswar, founded 
by Shaikh Mahmud, who settled in the village of Bhiaon in 
pargana Surhurpur. He assumed charge of the Haswar tappa of 
53 villages, but this passed into possession of one Sadullah Ehan, 
a Rohilla, who obtained the land in jagir about 1660 and estab- 
lished himself in Muinuddinpur and Haurahni. The jagir was 
subsequently resumed and the Rohilla was driven out by the 
inhabitants with the aid of the Palwars, who afterwards seized 
the estate themselves. The Shaikhs now hold two small areas 
of sir land, but most of them have been reduced to the position 
of tenants. The third Shaikh colony was founded by two men, 
named Barai and Ladh, who came from the west and dispossessed 
the Bhars from the taluqas of Baniani and Jallapur, which 
consisted of 24 villages. Eleven of these were afterwards seized 
by the Kachhwahasof Sabikpur j they were subsequently taken by 
P^l^srs, but the Kachhwahas still retain subordinate rights 
in six villages. The remaining thirteen villages were lost by 
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the ShaiKlis at tlio beginning of iho oighteoutli century and most 
of tho old oAvnere migrated to Gorakhpur. One family remained, 

> but their only rights in tho soil consist of ten bighas of grove 
land free 'of rent. 

Mention may also be made of the Bnis of Kalyanpnr and • 
other villages, wlio, like the other Bais of this district and prob- 
ably vith equal reason, claim to have come fi-om Baiswara in 
'Uuao and to have established themselves in these parts after 
overthrowing the Bhars. Thoir property, •which amounted to G1 
villages, was divided into four estates known as Kalyanpur, 
Hardaspur, Kharw'auwan and Ramnagar Manwar. Those pro- 
perties were all absorbed into tho Birhar taluqas at different 
times, tho last two being tho first to go. Tlie Bais still possess 
under-proprietary rights in sixteen villages. 

At tho present time tho only great landowning family is 
that of tho Palwara, whose history is already given in Chapter 
Hf, while their exploits during the mutiny are narrated in the 
history of the district.' 

The pargana has remained almost unchanged since annexa- 
tion, although prior to 1869 it included within its limits a few 
villages south of the Taunri and now in Surhurpur, At present 
it contains 621 villages, divided into 1,323 mohals. Of tho latter, 
1,269 are owned by taluqdars, 48 in single and seven in joint 
zamindari tenure, while seven belong to pattidnri communities, 
one is bhaiyachara, and one revenue-free for a single life only. 
The Palwar taluqdars own no fewer than 208 whole villages and 
portions of 670 others, tho latter frequently representing different 
shares in tho same villago. At tho present time Babii Nareudra 
Bahadur Singh of Haswar owns 42 villp-ges and 206 pattis; 
Thakurain Chandra Bhal Kunwar of Makrahi has 46 villages 
and 189 pattis, each of these representing one-fourth of tho 
originarostate. The third share, known as Sultanpur Gavha and 
held by Baba Bhairon Bakhsh Singh, comprises 72 villages and 
106 pattis; and tho fourth share, known originally asLakhanpur, 
i^ now divided into five parts. Musepur, held by Randhir Singh, 
consists of ton villages and 22 pattis; Lakhanpur IChas, owned 
by Bhola Singh and Sarju Narain Singh, comprises five villages 
and 69 pattis; Chandipur represeutod by Amur Singh, 12 villages 
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and 83 pattis; while Bind^hwari Bakhah Singh holds ten 
villages and 29 pattis, and Salka Bakhsh Singh’s share is eleven 
villages and 27 pattis, althoogh this latter property has been sold 
to the Rajknmars of Meopur Dhaoraa. The other taluqdari holdings 
in this pargana are quite insignificant ; Babn Abdur Bahman Khan, 
the Khanzada Bachgoti of Gangeo in Sultanpur, holds one village 
and one mahal, and Mir Rabat Husain of Pirpur holds three 
small mahals. The zamindars are chiefly Saiyids, Brahmans and 
Kayasths, while small properties are held by Bairagis, Baqqals 
and Kurmis. The subsettled area is very large, comprising no 
fewer than 930 of the taluqdari mahals and one other, the pro- 
perty of a zamindar. 


DAE8HANNAGAR, Pan'gcum Ha.veIiI Odbh, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This is the name of a bazar built by Raja Darshan Singh of 
Mahdauna within the confines of the village of Kurha Keshopur. 
It lies in latitude 26® 46’ north and longitude 82® 18' east, at 
the junction of the roads leading from Fyzabad and Ajodhya to 
the east of the district, at a distance of four miles from the 
district headquarters. The bazar is in the form of a regular 
square and is enclosed by high masonry walls pierced with gates 
in the centre of each side. It is still in good condition and its 
form is probably unique. Markets are held here twice a week, 
and^ a considerable export trade is carried on from the railway 
station, which lies close to the bazar. From the latter branch 
roads lead to Bhadarsa and Haidarganj, Outside the bazar is a 
large masonry tank known as the Surajkund, with a temple of 
the sun close by. There is also a fine temple of Debi near the road 
to Fyzabad. A very large fair takes place at the Surajkund in the 

monthof Bhadonandisattendedby some60,000personB. Darshan- 

nagar also contains a large upper primary school and a branch post- 
oftce. The lands of Kurha Keshopur cover 677 acres, including 
00 acres occupied by the bazar; they are assessed at Rs. 1,219 and 
areowne y the Maharaja of Ajodhya. The bazar was for many 
years ^clu^d within the municipal limits of Fyzabad, but from 
r Darshannagar was constituted as a separate town admi- 

of \ 1 contained 393 houses, 

ic ■^cte assessed to taxation. The income from the house , 
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tax was Rs. 289, giving an incidence of Ro. 1-13-9 per assessed 
house and Re. 0-3-6 per head of population. Tfao total receipts were 
Rs. 341, and the expenditure Rs. 817. The chief items wore tlio 
upkeep of llie town i)olico Rs. 125, consorvanoy Rs. 108 and 
local improvements Rs. 50. The population of Kurha Koshopur 
at the last census was 1,442, while that of the chaukidari area 
was 1,802. 


DEORA.TIOT, Pargana. MA.NSAiiSi, TctJail Fyzabajj. 

. This large village lies in tho western half of pargana, in 
latitude 26® 45' north and longitude 81® 53' oast, at a distanco 
of eomo 19 miles west of Pyzabad. Tho village is long and 
narrow, covering 1,485 acres and extending from tho south of tho 
railway, close to which is tho main site, to the old Ifawabi road 
to Luclmow on which stands tho bazar of Mubaralcgauj. Tho 
place is chiefly notiooahlo for tho mimbor of its population, as is 
tho ease with several other of tho large villages of Mangalsi. It 
contained in 1901 as many as 2,597 inhabitants, of whom 2,448 
wore Ilindus and 149 Musalmons. There is a largo upper 
primary- school in Mubarakgauj, but nothing else of any interest, 
except a.toniplo and a brick-strewn mound rcprosonling the site 
of an anoiout village in Dcorakot. This is said to have been one 
of tho strongholds of tho Bhans who, according to tho local tradi- 
tion, were driven out by tho Bais uudor Daltin ,Sah. Ono of tho 
lattBi’’s doscendants, named Sadi Snh, is said to liavo built a fort 
here, but nothing else is known of him or of the history of tho 
village. His d escondants have managed to retain their proprietary 
riglit and own all tho lands of Doorakot, with tho exception of 
two small pattis held by Kayaslhs and ono, tlio property of 
Government. Tho village is greatly subdivided, and in 1904 
there wore some 20 sharers. The revenue is Rg. 3,000. 

DHATJRAHRA, Pargatia MANaAiiSi, ItaJisil Pyzabad. 

A largo and scattered village in the nortli-^yest of the pargana 
.adjoining tho Bara Banki boundary, in latRiido 26® 47' north 
and longitude 81® 60' east, on the high bank of tho Ghagrn, about 
a mile north of the road from Fyzabad to Lucknow and 
.,-20 miles from the district heodquavters. It is ohiofly desorviug 
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of mention on account of its size. Tlio population in 1901 
amounted to 3,134 persons, of wliom 3,080 were Hindus and 54 
Musalmans. The village lands cover 2,170 acres and are assessed 
at Rs. 1,600. The bazar is known as Muhammadpur and lies 
partly in Dhaurahra and partly in Malioli on the old Hawabi 
road' to Daryabad and Lucknow in the south of the village. 
There is an upper primary school hero, but nothing else of any 
interest. Tradition relates that the village w'as originally held 
by Gautams, and that one Hag Mai, a Ghauhan of Mainpuri, 
obtained the place in do'svry on his marriage with a Gautam lady 
of hlangalsi, His descendants held Maholi, Dhaurahra and 
several other villages. Dhaurahra fell to the share of Mahma 
Sah, one of the grandsons of Hag Mai, and these Chauhans retained 
their possession to within recent times. They now number some 
800 souls, but hove only ex-proprietary rights, the present owner 
of the village being Paudit Pern Horain, a Hasbmiri Brahman. 

FYZABAD, Pa/rgama Havbu Oudh, Talisil FVzabad. 

The city of Pyzabad lies in latitude 26® 47' north and 
longitude 82® 10' east, on the right bank of the Ghagro, at a 
distance of 78 miles east of Lucknow, 92 miles north of Allah- 
abad and 70 miles south of the nearest point of the Himalayas, 
which are frequently visible, especially towards the end of the 
rains. The ancient city of Ajodhya lies some four miles off to 
the east. 

Railway communication is afforded by the loop line of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Benares and Jaunpur to 
Lucknow, which passes through the south of the city, the station 
being to the west in the civil lines. A branch line takes off at 
Ranupali and leads to Ajodhyaghat, and another goes due south 
from Pyzabad to Sultanpur and Allahabad. Metalled roads run 
from Pyzabad to Lucknow and Allahabad, and others, some of 
which are metalled for short distances, to Roi Bareli, Tanda, 
Akbarpur and Haidarganj. In addition to these, there is a net- 
work of good metalled roads within the municipal limits and in 
the military cantonments. 

Pyzabad is after Lucknow the largest city in Oudh. There 
no information extant to show the size of its population in 
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fo'rmor days, blit at tbo fiivi, Oiidh ccdsob of 1869 it contained 
37,804 inhabitants, and this rose at Ibe following ennmeration of 
1881 to 43,927, .including 6,099 resident in cantouincuts. In 
1891 there was a further iucroaso, but the figures for Fyzabad 
and Ajodhya arc not shown separately, the combined total being 
78,921. Tho last census was that of 1901, when the joint 
municipality contained G8,9SS persons, while 0,097 others resided 
in cantonments. Tho population of Fyzabad proper, excluding 
Ajodhya, was 47,404. 

• Tho city is of no great antiquity. In former days the soot 
of government was at Ajodhya, or Oudh as it was called by the 
Musalman historians, and tho site of Fyzabad was a jungle 
covered wdth tho scented keora or scrowpino. Tho first Nawab 
■Wazir of Oudh, Saadat Khan, built tho Qila htnbarak atLaohh- 
manghat in Ajodhya and this was his ofScial residence ; but in 
Fyzabad he built a shooting-box or bangla (bungalow), a name 
which tho place still retains. This building still stands on tho 
high bank of tho river, adjoining tho hloti Mahal on tho north 
in tho compound of tho rosidonco of tho Sub-Deputy Opium 
Agent. He then began tho Dilkusha palace, portions of which 
remain in tho same compound, but tho building was not com- 
pleted by the time of his death in 1739. His successor was 
Abul Mansur Khan, bettor known ns Snfdar Jung. He foimdod 
,tho city of Fyzabad and mado it his residence and military head- 
quarters; hut most of his time was spent at Dehli and elsewhere, 
aud-it'was not till shortly before his death that ho came to reside 
jjermanently in Ondh. But few buildings of this reign remain. 
Safdar Jang’s palace was tho house used by bis predecessor, to 
which ho made some additions. His deputy, Newal Eai, built a 
fino house in Ajodhya, which still stands on the river front. 
Several Mughal nobles laid out gardens, which have since van- 
ished, though tbo name is traceable in the Mughalpuro muhalla. 
The sons of Diwan Atm.T, Bam laid out a long bazar to tho west 
of Saadat Khan^s enclosure, near the Dehli Darwaza; Bisoldar 
Ismail Khan built tho market known as Ismailganj ; and several 
other houses wore built by tradespeople and dopeudents of tho court. 
- r Safdar Jang was succeeded by Shuja-ud-daula, who only 
visited Fyzabad occasionally till his defeat by tho British at 
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Buxar in 1764. Ho then retired to ITyzabad and made it his 
capital; he built tho now dismantled fort, known as Chhota 
Calcutta; beyond this were the outer defences known as the Bojil, 
or more properly foail, whicli enclosed a large area, embracing 
nineteen villages with a ditch extending for some two miles to 
the east, south and west of the fort. Within this space buildings 
rapidly sprang up. The Nawab himself completed or renewed 
the Dilkusha house (the present opium bungalow) and tho Moti 
Mahal to the south of it. In 1765 be built the Chauk and tho 
great Tirpaulia or three-arched gateway in it. He 6ubseq[uently 
laid out the Anguri Bagh within tho fort; the Moti Bagh 
to the south of, and adjoining, the Chauk; the Asaf Bagh 
and Buland Bagh on tho west of tho city ; and the Lai Bagh, 
which once was surrounded by a high wall and contained«many 
fine buildings, but is now empty and unenclosed, serving the 
purpose of a cart yarao. Other buildings of the period included 
the Khurd Mahal, which has now long disappeared ; the palace of 
Salar Jang, the Nawab’s fathcr-in-law, which has shared tho 
same fate, though his name is preserved in the Bazar Salar Jang; 
and the mosque of Mansur Ali Hhan’s Begam, generally known 
as the Nawab Bogam. This was for years used as a jail, but was' 
made over by the British Government to Saiyid Afzal Ali Bizwi, 
Hakim Shafa-ud-daula, the physician of the ex-king, on condi- 
tion of its being kept in good repair as a place of public worship; 
the same man obtained the Moti Bagh in perpetuity. Hasan 
Baza Khan destroyed the old house of Sharif Beg, a Mughal, and 
built on its site the mosque in the Chauk, the gateways on either 
side of the Chauk, and the Sarai which stands outside the 
northern gate. Tliis mosque is now used by the Shias of tho city, 
and their peshnamas or chief priest is in possession of the rooms 
in the upper part of the building; for the maintenance of the 
services of the mosque ; the shops below the mosque are nasvl 
property. 

Two of the principal remaining works of the era of Shuja- 
ud-daula in Byzabad were the erection of his mausoleum, the 
Gulabbari, and the planting of the magnificent tamarind avenue 
along the Lucknow road which leads westwards from the Chauk 
between cantonments and the civil station. Shnja-ud-daula was 
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tHo first of his race to bo bnnod in Ondh, tho xomaius of his pro- 
decessors having been carried away to Dohli. Tho tomb was 
built by himself during his life-timoj it had served also as a 
temporary rosting-placo for liis father’s romnius. It has always 
been maintained by the Governmont of the time, but not 
always in good repair j and some of its surroundings have boon 
considerably altered. It is now a striking building of fiuo pro- 
portions, standing in a well-kept garden surrounded by a wall, 
along which passes the road to Ajodhya. It is approached 
through two largo outer gateways, and a third leading to tho 
inner enclosure in which stands tho groat mausoleum, a strncturo 
of plastered brick, in tho basomont of which is tho tomb of tho 
Nawab with his sword and cap of state. Tho wholo has a vory 
grand appearance, and tho place and its surroundings form a 
bright sj)ot in the eastern portion of tho city, 

Shuja-ud-danla’s wife was tho wbll-known Bahu Bogain, 
whose full name was Ammat-uss-ssuhra. Sho was married to 
the Nawab in 1748, and remained in Fysabad for many years 
after his death in 1776. Her rosidonco was tho Moti Mahal, a 
palace within a walled garden to tho north-east of tho Chatik. 
Tlie building is now in a dilapidated condition, but a few good 
rooms remain. Close by is tho Bogom’s mosque fronting a court- 
yard oonlaiuing a garden and surrounded by rooms which are 
now lot out as bousos. Beyond tho mosque to tlie south is tho 
Imambara built by Jawahir Ali Khan, one of her cimuohs} it 
.stands inside a courtyard which also contains a small mosque and 
rows of small houses. These thi-oe ljuildiugs form part of the 
Fyzabad wasika, mentioned in Chapter IV. Tho confidontial 
adviser of tho Begam was Darab Ali Khan, whoso largo garden 
houso, rondored historical in connection with tho trial of Warron 
Hastings, stands in the north of cantonments, near the Guptar 
Park. It is now used as tho supply and transport office. Thoro 
wore several other buildings bearing his name in the Miangnnj 
mnhalla, but they wore sold and the name has now disappeared. 
To the north-east of cantonments, between tho fort and tho opium 
godown, stands tho tomb of Bano Khanam, wife of Nnjra-ud- 
danla, the brother of the Bahu Begam. This was built liy the 
celebrated Almas Ali Khan, originally one of hor slaves, and is 
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now occupied by the Church hlissionary Society. The mosque and 
tomb of Yaqut Ali Khan stand in the Atal Elan muhalla. This 
■was a eunuch, and held the o£Sce of nasir with Safdar Jang and 
Shuja-ud-daulaj and the buildings were constructed by his agent, 
Yusuf Ali, who took possession of his master’s estate. They are 
now in » very dilapidated condition, but formerly contained some 
fine specimens of stone fretwork, which was sold by one of Yusuf 
All’s descendants. 

The Begam herself was buried, after her death in 1816, in 
the grand mausoleum which stands in the Jawahir Bagh, to the 
south of the city and on the east side of the Allahabad road. It 
is considered the finest buiMng of its kind in Ondh and is 
richly endowed, the income being a w'asika, as mentioned above. 
The Begam left three lakhs for the erection of the tomb by Darab 
Ali Khan, who died in 1818 after laying the foundations and 
building the plinth. The work was carried on by Panah Ali, 
her vakil, and then by Mirza Haidar, the son of her adopted 
daughter. They completed the brickwork, but then the money 
ran out and the beautiful edifice remained unfinished till annexa- 
tion. The surplus of the waaka funds, amounting to some 
E.S. 35,000, had been directed to be spent on the work in 1863, 
and Captain A. P. Orr was deputed to undertake the task; but 
at the outbreak of the mutiny the unexpended money was 
plundered. After the reoccupation of Ondh the tomb was com- 
pleted by Government, but the plastering of the walls and the 
flooring of the gateways was not effected till 1901, 

Asaf-ud-daula did not long remain in Pyzabad. He quar- 
relled with his mother, the Begam, and then removed his 
capital to Lucknow. Pyzabad had risen to a height of unparal- 
leled prosperity under Shuja-ud-daula and almost rivalled Dehli 
in magnificence; it was full of merchants from Persia, China and 
Europe, and money flowed like water; the population had 
increased enormously and had spread beyond the fortifications, 
many of the nobles residing as far off as Eaunahi on the west. 
With the departure of Asaf-ud-daula the city fell into rapid 
decay, which became more pronounced after the death of the 
Bahu Begam. The latter administered Pyzabad and the lands 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and she was succeeded by a 
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governor; but his portion after the rotiremont of Darab Ali Khan 
ivas of small importance. At atmoxatioii the placo had greatly 
declined and many of the royal and other buildings were 
in a state of dilapidation. A great improvement ■u’os effected 
after the mutiny; the main approaolics to the city from Lucknow 
and Snltanpur were consul orablj’’ altered, the streets widened and 
the houses rebuilt with some regard for uniformity; and stops 
were taken at an early date to put some of the best remaining 
biuldings into rojiair— a policy which has boon constantly main- 
tained to tlie present day. 

A lino \dew of Fyzabad is obtainable from tho top of tho 
'Bogam’s tomb. Tho city is full of trees, grovas and gardens, 

' which gives it a picturesque appearance. The placo covers a largo 
area and is long and straggling. To the east is the native quarter 
including tho royal dwolliugs and bazars. To the west, between 
the railway and cantonments, ia the civil station, containing tho 
district courts and offices, tho rasidontial bungalows and several 
shops as well as tho courts of the Commissioner and Judge, the 
museum and jjublic library, the boarding-house of tho high 
school, tho dak bungalow and a hotel. To tlie north of tho 
Lucknqw road lies tho cantonments, extending from the city on 
the east to the Guptar Park on the west, and reaching as far north 
as tho Qhagra, above which rise the earthworks of fort Colcrutta. 
The cautenmeuts contain tho European, infantry and artillery 
harmcks ns well as tho lines of the native cavalry and infnntrj’’, 
the race-course, parade and polo-grounds, St. AndreM'’s Church and 
the comoteiy. Tho river is crossed by tho Miranghat ferry, 
beyond which tho road leads to Nawobgau j in Gonda. The Guptar 
Park, which derives its name from the Guptahaii temple, tho' 
spot where Kama loft this earth, is beautifully laid ont; it forms 
part of the oxlonsivo Tiazvl property in Fyzabad, under tho charge 
of tho deputy commissioner. 

The city itself contains 49 muhnllns, named for tho most part 
after prominent residents of the place, or elso from the castes 
inhahitiug them. The remaining public buildings of Fyzabad 
include the" eadr dispensary/ the high ■Bchool,.tho new middle 
school and boarding-house in the oast of tho city, the tahsili, 
kotwali, the district jail botwcen tho railway and the police linos. 
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tho post and telegrapli offices and tho Victoria Hall or municipal 
office. 

fyzabad was constituted n municipality in 1869 and is 
united for this purpose with Ajodhya. Within municipal limits 
are the two towns, the eivU stations, and portions of several villages 
such as Janaura, Deokali, Banupali and others. The municipal 
board consists of 18 members, of whom fourteen are elected and 
four nominated j the chairman is non-official. The income is 
chiefly derived from the octroi, but considerable sums are realised 
from the rents of lands and houses, conservancy and the contracts 
for the collection of dues at the Ajodhya fairs. The sanitation of 
the place is good, and the dty is generally healthy. A drainage 
Bchemefor the city has lately been taken in hand. The chief items-of 
income and expenditure since 1891 willbefound in the appendix.* , 

The educational institutions of Fyzabad comprise the high 
school, with its branch in the Mianganj muhalln; the middle 
vernacular sohool j the Forbes' sohool, a large middle vernacular 
institution, managed by a committee and aided from municipal 
funds; and the anglo-vernacular school for girls. The last is the 
properly of the Wesleyan hlission, which has been established in 
Fyzabad ance 1867, and owns in addition a mission house, church, 
and a primary girls' school in the Anguri Bagh muhalla. The other 
primary schools are those managed by the district board in Sahib- 
ganj and HasnuKatra and a similar sohool for girls in the chauk; 
thelslaminsohoolmaintainedby thewasika in the Bahu Begam’s 
mosque; three private Arabic schools in the Chauk Sard, Hasnu 
Katra and the Qandahari Bazar; five Hindi private schools in 
Fatehganj, Haidarganj, Kotha Farcha and Sahibganj, and n Sans- 
krit patshala in the last-mentioned muhalla. The Church klission- 
ary Society, which had a branch in Fyzabad, formerly maintained 
one or more schools in the city, but these have all been closed. 

FYZABAD Tahsil. 

The headquarters tahsil forms the north-western subdivision 
of tho district and comprises the three parganas of Mangalsi on 
the west, Haveli Oudh in the centre, and Amsin on the east, 
each of which has been separately described. The tahsil is 
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bounded on the north tlironghoul by the river Ghagra, which 
separates it from the districts of Gonda and Basti. To tho south 
the boundary is formed by tho Marha rivor, beyond which aro 
the Khandansa, Padihimrath and Majliniira pargouns. To tho 
^Y03t is tho Budauli pargana of Bara Bauki, and to tho east the Tauda 
tahsil. Tho total area is 23S,6G4 acres or 373 square miles. It 
Goutains 496 villages divided at the present timo into 1,712 mahals. 

Tho statistics of rovonue and agriculture will be found in the 
several pargana articles. In its physical characteristics tho tahsil is 
■ divided into two main tracts, separated by tho high bank of the 
Ghagra, Below this is tho alluvial manjlia in whioli the \nlIngos 
are mainly hold on a short-term settlement, and above it tho level 
uplands, tho surface of which is only broken by tho valley of the 
Marha and its small tributaries. There arc no forests in, tho 
talisil, and the onlj’^ jungle conrist-s of a few scattorccl palchcsof 
dhak trees in tho southern portion of Mangalsi, tho centre of 
Havoli Oudh, and tho south and cast of Amsin. 

Tho tahsil is administered as a subdivision in tho charge of a 
full-poworod oflScor on the district staff, while at Fyzabad there is 
also a cautomneut magistrate whose ordinary jurisdiction extends 
to tho cnntotimoiit of Fyzabad, but who also helps iji tho disposal 
• of tho criminal work of the rural aro.a. TJie tahrildnr is assisted 
by two naib-tahsildars, ono of tho latter being in tho charge of 
the lorgo nazid property in the city. There aro at present four 
aipervisor qanungos and 164 patwaris. For the purposo.s of police 
administrarion the tahsil contains seven police-stations, of which 
two, the Kotwali and Ajodhj'a lhanas, aro nithin municipal 
limits, whUo the circle of the cantonment station covers a very 
small area. The others are Baunnhi on tho west, Amona and 
Pnra Qalandar in the south, and Maharajganj or Maya in the 
oast. , Tho south-eastern corner of Amsiu falls within tho jniis- 
diotion of tho Ahrauli thann in tahsil Akbarpur. Only a small 
portion of tho Amona circle lies within the tahsil boundaries, and 
about one-third of tho Mahnrajganj circlo is situated beyond its 
‘ borders in Bikapur. Hero, theroforo, as olaowhoro in the district, 
tho police circles have been constituted without any regard to 
tho rovonue boundaries-~.au arrangement which causes consider- 
ablo administrative inconvonienoe. Outside mxmioipal limits aro 
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three Act XX towns, Goshainganj, Bhadarsa and Darshannagar, 
with a watch and ward ot their own, and until 1900, Raunahi 
was also administered under the operations of this Act. The 
remainder of the towns and villages of the tahsil are watched by 
village chanlddars, who are now regular Government servants, 
receiving their salary from the rural police fund. 

The subdivision is admirably supplied with means of com- 
munication. The present loop lino of the Oudh and Bohilkhand 
Railway traverses the tahsil from end to end, with stations at 
Baragaon, Sohwal, Fyzabad, Ajodhya, Darshannagar, Bilharghat, 
Tondauli and Goshainganj. A branch line from Fyzabad leads 
to the Ajodhya ghat station, close to which is a bridge of 
boats across the Ghagra ^ving access to the Lakarmandi ghat 
station on the Bengal and North-W estem Railway in Gonda. 
Besides this, there is the new railway from Fyzabad to Allahabad 
running due south from the district headquarters, with a station 
at Bhadarsa under the name of Bharatkund. 

In addition to the many miles of metalled roads within the 
cantonment and municipal limits of Fyzabad and Ajodhya, there 
are also the two main roads leading from Fyzabad to Lucknow and 
Allahabad. The former runs west, parallel with the railway, 
past Raunahi, where there is an encamping-ground and an inspec- 
tion bungalow, and Barai, where there is a second bungalow. 
Between these two roads is the second-class road to Rai Bareli, 
which is metalled for the first eight miles of its length ; from 
this one branch leads south to Shahganj and Haringtonganj, and 
another runs north-we^t to Raunahi past Sohwal station, whence 
a road leads to Amanigan j. East of Fyzabad nms the main road 
to Akbarpur and Jaunpur, wliich is metalled for six miles only. 
It keeps parallel to the railway on its a orth side as far as Tandanli, 
where it crosses the line and continues on the south side for the 
rest of its course through this tal^l. The police-station at 
Maharajganj contains a room in the upper storey, which can be 
used for the purpose of an inspection bungalow, and on the same 
road at Dharupur is a small bungalow belonging to the Khap- 
ladih estate. From Rlahatajganj a branch road leads to Tanda 
on the east, and from the same "point a small road runs south to 
Bhiti in the Majliaura pargana. The minor roads uill be seen 
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in the list given in the appendix and in tlio map attaolied to this 
volume. Tho crossing over the Ghagro at Ajodhya is leased by 
the Government to the Bengal and North-Western Bail way for 
ErS, 6,500 annually. This reirt is received by tho district board. 
Tho railway .company mvns the bridge material and tho ferry 
steamer that plies in the rains. Besides this there are s.overal ferries 
over the river, which are worked from tlie opposite side, with the 
exception of tho Miranghat ferry at Fj'zabad and the Tihura 
ferry east of Darsliannagar. Tho hlarha is crossed by a good 
iron girder bridge on tho Rai Bareli road ; by nn old masonry 
bridge on tho road loading to Shahganj ; by a narrow bridge, also 
of masonry, on the Allahabad road, and by temporary bridges at 
other places. A new bridge near Gosbainganj is much needed 
and is at present under consideration. Tho river is fordable in 
many places, and in tho western portion of its course tho bed is 
generally dry from January till the rains. 

Besides Fyxahad and Ajodhya, separate articles will also bo 
found on the pargana capitals, tho police and railway stations, 
tho town of Bhadarsa and tho larger villages such as Kundarkha, 
Dcorakot and others in Mangalsi. The list of posi-olHoos, schools, 
ferries, markets and fairs will bo found in tho appendix. 

Tho population of the tahsil was first enumorated at the 
Oudh census of 1869. It then contained 292,874 inhabitants. 
In 1881 a slight docroaso was observed, tho total boing 290,942, 
but at tho following census of 1891 it had risen to 316,586 per- 
sons. At tho last census a further increase was observed, os 
tho tahsil possessed 334,327 inhabitants. The figures are, how- 
ever, subject to coiTGotion, as they included 26,728 persons 
enumerated at tho Ajodhya fail', of whom 20,407 holongod to other 
districts, while 6,321 came from various parts of Ryzabad. 
Omitting the fair population, tho total was 307,699, of whom 
166,405 were males and 162,194 females j the whole representing 
a somewhat marked decrease since 1891. Classified according 
' to religions, thoro wore 263,076 Hindus, 41,469 Musnlmans and 
2,165. others. The last included 1,418 Christians, 672 Sikhs, 
chiefly native troops, 126 Ary as, 41 Jains, eight Buddhists, five 
Parsis and five Jews. Cf tho Hindus, Brahmans form the most 
'.numerous caste, followed closely by Ahirs and Chamars, each of 
■ , 16 f. 
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w’hom had over 20,000 roprasontativcs. Next como Rajputs, 
Pasis, Kurmis, Koris, Banins and Muraos with over 10,000 apioco, 
and after thom Kownts, ICnhars, and Kayosths. The Rajputs 
belong to many clans, but the majority are of the Bnis, Surajbansi, 
Bison, Chnuhan and Rnikwar subdivisions. Among the Musnl- 
mans. Shaikhs predominate; next como Julahas, Pathans, con- 
verted Rajputs and Bohnas, but apart from these no other caste 
contains 2,000 members. 

The tahsil is mainly agricultural in character, although by 
reason of the presence of the large towns of Fyzabad and Ajodhj'o 
the various trades and industries are more strongly represented 
than in other parts of the district, Fyzabad is not a manufac- 
turing town and its industries present no remarkable features. 
It is, however, a commercial centre of some importance for the 
north and east of the province. 

GOSHAINGANJ, Pargma AiisiN, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

A small town in latitude 26° 39' north and longitude 82° 28' 
east, on the road from Fyzabad to Akbarpur, at a distance of 22 
miles south-east from the district headquarters. To the east of 
the road runs the Oudii and Eohilkhandloop lino, on which there is 
a station here. Other roads lead to Dilasiganj and Sarwa on the 
Ghagra, to Maharua in Majhaura, and to Jnisimau on the road 
from Haidarganj to Fyzabad. The town lies within the limits . 
of the revenue village of Ankaripnr, which derives its name from 
Ankari Rai, a former chieftain of the Amsin Bnrwars. The 
bazar of Goshainganj proper was built by one Inchha, a Brahman; 
another market on the east called Katra was founded- by the nife 
of Madho Singh, a Bar war taluqdar; and a third in Ramnagar 
Misrauli to the west is known as Partabganj. The land of 
Ankaripur is now held by theEajkumarRajaof.BerainSul- 
tanpur, whose ancestor acquired the Barwars’ estate. Markets 
are held twice a week in Goshainganj, and there is a consider- 
able export trade in grain, hides and other articles. The place 
contains a town-police chauki, a largo upper primary school, 
a posji-ofiBce and a number of railway bungalows, of which 
one is held on rent as an inspection bungalow. The Jhtila 
or swinging fair is celebrated here in the month of Sawan, 
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and is attended by some 16,000 persons from tbo neighbour- 
hood. 

The area included in the three bazars has been administered 
under Act XX of 1866 since the 1st of March 1883. In 1869 the 
place contained 2,966 inhabitants. This rose to 3,839 in 1881, but 
at the following census it foil to 8,274. At the last enumeration 
of 1901 the poi)alatiou was 3,241, of whom 1,878 wore Hindus, 
1,366 Mnsalmans and 12 of other religions. ' The Musalmans are 
chiefly Julahas who still carry on their ancestral trade of weaving. 
In 1904 the town contained 790 houses, of which 676 were assessed 
to taxation; the income from the house tax was Bs. 947, which 
gave an incidence of Be. 1-10-3 per assessed house and Be. 0-4-8 
per head of population. The total receipts amounted to Bs. 1,039 
and the expenditure to Bs. 1,034. The latter was chiefly devoted 
to the maintenance of the town police, at n cost of Bs. 400; 
conservancy, Bs. 863; and small local improvements, Bs. 144. 


HAIDABGANJ, Pargana Pachthxmbath, TaJisU Bikapub. 

This village lies in the south-east of the pargana, in latitude 
26® 27' north and longitude 82® 14' east, at the junction of 
several small roads leading to Bhitd, Darshannagar, Kurehhar in 
Siiltttnpur, and other places; one of these runs straight westwards 
to join the Allahabad-Fyzabad road, just south of the bridge over 
the Bisui. The distance from the tnhsil headquarters is cloven 
miles by road, and -from Fyzabad 24 miles. The place is chiefly 
deserving of mention as giving its name to a police-station and 
a cattle-pound, which really lie on the Bhiti road, some distance 
to the oast; but it has also a dispensary, a post-oiflcc, and an upper 
primary school. Markets are hdd hero tw'ico a week. The 
population at the last census numbered 864 souls, of whom 823 
were Hindus and 41 Musalmans. The great majority of tho 
inhabitants arc Banias. The village lands arc very small, having 
an area of 96 acres, and are assessed at Es. 250. Tho proprietor 
is Thakurain Sii Bam Kunwar of Khqpradih. 

HAJIPtJE, Pargtma Mangaj.st, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This is one of tho largo villages in tho west of Mangalsi, 
ying in latitude 26® 47' north and longitude 81® 22' cast, some 
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16 miles 'wcst of !Fyzaba(l and a mile north of the Lucknow 
road. It is made up of two or three main sites and a number of 
scattered hamlets. The population at the lost census numbered 
3,266 souls, the principal inhabitants being Chnuh-in's, related to 
the families of Maholi and Dhaurjihra T1 o villajj - land'-, ■which 
extend from the railway on the south to the Ghagra on the north 
cover 2,638 acres and are assessed at B?. 2,000. The present 
proprietor is the Maharaja of Ajodhya. There is a small school 
in the village, but notlnng else of any importance. Close to the 
road is a hamlet known ns Begamgnnj, which denves its name 
from the Bahu Begam, who intended to establish a bazar there. 
Two entrance gateways wore begun, but never completed, and 
and are now in a ruinous condition. In Hnjipur itself there is a 
large mosque with a tomb adjoining, known as that of Pir Khwa ja 
Hasan, who is said to have belonged to the army of Saiyid Salar. 
The ^nllage was formerly owned by the Chauhans, one of whom, 
named Dal Singh, amassed a large fortune in the distillery at 
Meerut, and after building a fine house' in his native vdlnge left 
the place with his family. The Chauh.ms lost their pi-opriotary 
right as long ago as the time of Darshnn Singh ; now they do not 
even retain the occupancy rights which long remained to them, 
and their very houses have been sold. 

HAVELI OUDH Pargana, Talvsil Fyzabad. 

This pargana occupies the central portion of the Pyzabnd 
tahsil, lying between Mangalsi on the west and Amsin on the 
oast. To the north the boundary is formed by the Gbagra, which 
separates the pargana from the Gonda and Basti distiicts, and op. 
the south by the Marha, which divides Haveli Oudh from 
Fachhimrath. A large proportion of the north of the pargana 
lies within the municipal limits of Fyzabad and Ajodhya, and a 
considerable area in the neighbourhood of the Ghagra consists of 
lowlying alluvial Wianjhcb which is held on a short-term settle- 
ment. The two rivers effectually drain the pargana except in 
the centre, where there is a low depression liable to temporary 
flooding in abnormally wet seasons. The jhils are not very 
numerous or of any great extent; the largest are those at MaUj 
Para, Arwawan, Atraura and Gangauli. The soil of the pargana 
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is a sandy loaifl with ocoasional patches of bhur; bub in the south- 
west it inoliuos.to clay, both in appearance and texture. In the 
neighbourhood of the cities of Pyzabad and Ajodhya the land is 
exceptionally fine, ond is devoted to the growth of vegetables and 
tobacco. There are also some excellent villages in the south ’ 
above the Marha river. 

'The total area of the pargana in 1904 was 90,324 acres or 
141 square miles ; the amount is liable to considerable fluctuations 
owing to the action of the river. At the first regular settlement 
it was only 81,200 acres, while at the last assessment it was no 
less than 90,719 acres. The proportion under cultivation is 
naturally lower than in other parts of the district, by reason of 
the largo area taken up by roads and buildings. In 1864 it 
amounted to 65 per cent, of the whole, and thirty years later the 
proportion •was exactly the same, although the actual area had 
considerably increased. Since the last settlement there has been 
some further development, and in 1904 the land under the plough 
amounted to 61,903 aorcs or 67*4 per cent., while 24,051 acres 
bore a double crop, the increase in this direction having been very 
marked. Of the remaining area, 19,136 acres were classed as 
culturablo, including 4,617 acres under groves and a large amount 
of poor and precarious land; and 19,285 acres as barren, of which 
more than half was under water and the bulk of the remainder 
occupied by sites and roads, the actually nnculturable land being 
only 2,326 acres. The pai'gana is generally woU supplied with 
mcan^ of irrigation, both from the numerous weUs and the tanks and 
jhils. ■ Two or three ■vdllagcs have a deficient water-supply, but 
ns a rule irrigation is practicable when required. The chief 
kharif staples are rice, juar and maize, while a considerable 
amount of land is under sugarcane. In the rabi, gram and ijeas • 
take the lead, being generally so'wn in succession to rice, and after 
them come wheat and barley, while the more valuable crops such as 
poppy and tobacco are extensively grown. 

The chief cultivating classes, in numerical order, are Brah- 
mans, Bajputs, Musalmans, Eurmis, Ahirs, Muraos and Chamars. 
The high casts element is very strong, their average rent-rate at 
■ the last settlement being only Bs. 3’69 per acre as against Bs. 6’6 
-paid-by low casto tenanls; the difEerence was thus 35*96 per cent., 
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n much liighcr figure tlmn in nny otl>cr jiorgnnn of tlic <Ht-lrict. 
A somewhat low proj)ortion was hold by ordinary caf-h-pnying 
tenants, who cultivated fiS‘3S per cent, of the whole ; while 22*Ct> 
per cent, was in Iho hands of iindcr-propriotors, .'5*12 per cent, was 
hold by occupancy tonont’, and 0‘G1 per edit, was rent-free or 
li-asid at nominal rates. Propritlora cultivated G‘07 per cent, ns 
sir or hhudkashf—s^ very low pro]iorllon, and only *20 per c<-nt. 
was held on grain rents, the arc.! beingsmallcr than in nny other part 
of the district. The revonuf^ at the sumninry settlement amounkd 
to Rs. 74,G73, and thi.« was raised at the regular assessment 
to Rs. 07,605, the Mibsequont revision giving n reduction of 
Rs. 4,934. At the last settlement a large enhancement of over 
32 percent, wo-? taken, but much of this was inipo-ed nominally 
on non-assossablo lands, the increase in the cu'-'e of the revenue- 
paying tirca being onlj* 18*9 per cent. The net final demand was 
Rs. 04,297, exclusive of tho revenue of the alluvinl mnlials, which 
were Inst assessed in 1003-01 at Rs. 12,084. The latter are 71 
in number, but many of them have no cultivation or are nominally 
assessed ; one or two, however, such as Jamtharn and Tilmrn in tho 
immediate neighbourhood of Fyzabad, arc valunblo properties. 
Tho initial incidence of the revenue was Rs. 2'32 per acre of culti- 
vation — a higher figure than in most parganas of the district, and 
due to the xmusunlly high rents prevailing in the suburban area. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered 131,337 iicrsons. This rose to 139,G10 in 1881 
and to 153,271 in 1891. At the last census the population was 
unduly swelled by the inclusion of the pilgrims at the Ajodhyo 
fair, the total being 176,307 persons. Excluding tho municipality 
the number of inhabitants was 101,222, of whom 93,187 were 
Hindus, 7,973 Musalmans and 62 Christians and other.®. Besides 
the two cities, tho only places of nny importance nro Bhadarsa, 
Darshannagar and Jalaluddinnagar, which have been .separately 
mentioned, as also have Amona and Pura Qalandnr, at both of 
W'hich police-stations arc established. The sohoools, bazars and 
fairs of tho pargana arc shown in the appendix. 

Means of communication arc excellent. The pargana is 
traversed hy tho loop line of the Oudh and Rohillchand Railway 
with stations at Fyzabad, Ajodhya, Darshannagar and Bilharghat. 
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From this a branch line 'runs to Ajodhya ghat taking o£F at 
Banupali. From the Fyzabad station the new line runs south to 
Sullanpur and Allahabad with a station called Bharatkund near 
'Bhadarsa. The chief roads, in addition to those within municipal 
limits, are the provincial roads from Fyzabad to Lucknow and 
‘Allahabad, and those to Bai Bareli and Akbarpur, both of wliich 
are metalled for a short distance. Others lead from Darshannagar 
to Bhadarsa and Haidargauj, the latter being connected by a 
branch road with Jalaliiddinnagar. 

The pargana derives its name from Ondh or Awadh, a 
corruption of Ajodhya, the old headquarters of the province. Tho 
governor used to reside in the fort near Lachhmanghat in 
Ajodhya until the days of Safdar Jang, who built his palace at 
Fyzabad. As elsewhere, the Bhars are said to have been the early 
owners of the soil. They were overthrown by the Musalman and 
Bajput invaders and have now entirely disappeared. Their place 
was taken by a number of different families. Among the earliest 
settlers were tho Bashisht Brahmans, wh© claim descent from the 
old Hindu inhabitants of Ajodhya and state that their ancestors 
returned thither from Kashmir in the day of Vikramaditya and 
that they retained their possessions during tho supr’cmacy of the 
Bhars. At all events they were tho chief zamindars of the par- 
gana in the days of Akbar, but they seem to have given way 
before the Surajbansi Bajputs, and the Brahmans now hold only 
subordinate rights in a few villages. The story of the Surajbansis is 
given in the account of Jalaluddinnagar. Lalji Singh, tho founder 
of the family, acquired possession of 97 villages and his descend- 
ants still hold rights in 61 villages. In 21 of these they are 
independent proprietors, in 13 they are in subordination to the 
Baja of Dora, and in 16 others to the Maharaja of Ajodhya. 
From the same family came tho Bajas of Amorha and Maboli 
in Basti, whose possessions were confiscated after the mutiny, the 
Baja of Mahson in the same district, and the Baja of Haraha in 
Bara Banki. 

Another family was that of the Gargbansis, who also claim 
to have been settled 'hero from a very early date, and to have 
acquired the four estates of Kusmaha, Halwara, Sarethi and 
Firozpur, consisting of ten vUlages. These they still held till 
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1816, when their lands were absorbed into the Mahdauna taluqa, 
and they now only hold under-proprietary rights in three of their 
original villages, Halwara having been entirely lost. Others of 
this clan founded the large taluqas of Khapradih' and Sihipiir. 
The Bais of this pargana state that they came from Baiswara and 
displaced the Bhars in the possession of 37 villages ; but like the 
other Bais of this district thdr origin is very doubtful. They 
still hold the village of Ashrafpur, but most of their possessions 
were absorbed into the taluqas of Ajodhya and Mau Jadubanspur, 
while others are in the hands of independent proprietors. 
The Upaddhya Brahmans, who settled here some 350 years ago, 
also acquired 12 villages, and these, too, passed into the hands of 
the Sakaldipis of Mahdauna at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; but some of the family still hold the Usru mahal in 
subsettlement, and have subordinate rights in three other villages. ' 
Mention has been made in the article on Bhadarsa of the Saiyid 
family of that place, who own nineteen villages revenue-free. 

The Kurmi taluqa of Mau Jadubanspur was founded by 
one Darshan, who came with his father from pargana Birhar to 
Lucknow and there enlisted in the service of Saadat Ali Khan. 
He ultimately succeeded to the command of a regiment and was 
made a Raja. He died in 1851 at the age of 80, after undergoing 
many vicissitudes of fortune. His son, Raja Jai Lai Singh, 
succeeded to a fine estate made up of Mau Jadubanspur, Palia 
Shahbadi, Janaura, Ranupali and Deokali, amounting in all to 
64 villages. For the part taken by him in the rebellion his pro- 
perty was confiscated and bestowed on Raja Rustam Sah of Dera. 

The pargana which has remained unchanged since annexation 
now contains 187 villages, divided into 546 mahals. Of these 307, 
including 170 subscttled, are hold by taluqdaxs, 132 by zamindars, 
three of which are subsettled, 64 in pattidari, and five in bhaiya- 
chara tenure; while two are the property of Government and 42 
are revenue-free. The naztd land, which covers 15,784 acres, is 
chiefly in Fyzabad and its immediate neighbourhood. The 
revenue-free area, 5,362 acres in all, ,is mostly held by the Bhad- 
arsa Saiyids, while of the remainder, at ths time of the last settle- 
ment, 54,548 acres were held by taluqdars, 1,936 acres by single 
zamindars, and 13,109 acres by coparcenary bodies. Over IS per 
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cent, of the whole pargana is hold in subsettlemont, nearly two- 
thirds by Rajpnts, and the bulk of the remainder by Brahmans. 

The chief taluqdar of the pargana is the Maharaja of A jodhya, 
whose property consists of 6S villages and 14 pattis, known as the 
Baretlia estate. The Bajkumar Eaja of Dera holds 24 villages 
and 16 pattis j the taluqdar of Bhiti owns the Narainpur estate of 
sis villages and two pattis j tlio taluqdars of Khajurahat hold the 
Bhadokhar property of four villages and two pattis, and the 
Thakurain of Khapradih owns the single small village of Sakrauli. 
The other proprietors are chiefly Brahmans, Bajputs of various 
clans, Musalmaus, Khattris, Banias and Kalwars. 

ILTIFATG-ANJ, Pargana and Talisil Takda. 

This place formerly gave its name to a pargana which was 
amalgamated with Tanda before 1869. It stands on the banks 
of the Ghagra in latitude 26° 36' north and longitude 82° 33' 
east, on the road from Fyzabad to Tanda, at a distance of eight 
miles from the latter and 29 miles from tho district headquarters. 
A branch road hero takes off to tho south and leads to Akbnrpur. 
Tho i)argana was originally known as Naipur, but in tho days of 
Safdar Jang it was held in jagir by IChwaja lltifat Ali Khan, 
a well-known member of the court, who established tho bozar in 
Aurangabad to which he gave his own name; and as the revenue 
collections were made at this place, tho name was extended to the 
pargana as well. It is now a considerable village with a popula- 
tion of 2,076 persons at tho last census. Of these, 919 were Musal- 
maas,many of them being Julahasrvho still pursue their ancestral 
occupation of weaving. After Tanda, this is tho most important 
bazar in the pargana. The place contains a district post-office and 
a large upper primary school. Adjoining Iltifatganj is tho village 
of Alanpur, the homo of a large family of Mughals who formerly 
hold the greater part of tho pargana. They wore deprived of most 
of their lands by the taluqdars of Pirpur, but in 1826 a large 
portion was restored and was successfully retiuned till annexation. 

JAL/ALPUB, Pargana SuRnuKPUR, Tahsil Akbabpur. 

A flourishing town situated on the right bank of the Tons, in 
latitude 26° IS' north and longitude 82° 44' cast, at a distance of 
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14 miles south-east of Akbarpur and 60 miles from Fyzabad. It is 
connected by a metalled road with Mnlipur station on the railway, 
while unmctallcd roads run in all directions and lead to Akbarpur, 
Siirhurpur,]Mittupur, Tighra, Ramnagar and Baskhari. The Tons 
is crossed by a temporary bridge which is replaced by a ferry during 
the rains. There is a largo traffic and a permanent bridge is much 
needed. The river here about has a very winding channel and flows 
between high and precipitous banks, in many places clothed with 
jungle. In the outskirts of the town are occasional clusters of palm 
trees which give the place a picturesque appearance. Jalalpur con- 
tains a police-station and a post-office standing outside the town, a 
largo middle vernacular school with a boarding-house atsU little 
distance, and a cattle-pound. There arc two masonry mosques and 
nine Hindu temples in the place. The market days are Tuesday 
and Saturday in each week. The Muhammadan festival of the 
Muhnrram is celebrated lioro by a large number of persons, the 
attendance averaging about 4,000, while a somewhat larger Hindu 
fair known os the Bijai Da«mi takes place in the month of Kuar. 

Jalalpur is said to bo colled after the emperor Jnlal-ud-din 
Akbar, in whoso days it was built, and stands on the lands of 
the old village of Hahvi Altpur. The latter gave its name in 
former days to a tappa of pnrgana Akbarpur which formed part 
of the jagir held by Iftikhar-ud-daula, a brother of the Bahu 
Begam. This grant was resumed by Saadat Ali Khan in 1805, 
and since that time (he old fort has been in ruins. The place is 
now the property of the taluqdars of Samanpur. 

At the first Oudh census of 1869, Jalalpur contained 6,275 
inhabitants. The total rose to 7,226 in 1881, and at the follow- 
ing census to 8,375. Since then it has somewhat declined in size, 
03 in 1901 the population was 7,265, of whom 3,847 were Musal- 
mans. The town is administered under Act XX of 1866, the 
operations of which were extended to the place in August 1886. 
In 1904 the town contained 1 ,316 houses, of which 683 were assessed 
to taxation, jdelding Rs. 1,650, which represented on incidence of 
Rs. 2-6-2 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-8 per head of population. 
The total income was Rs. 2,192, and the expenditure Rs. 2,064. 
Of the latter, Rs. 860 were devoted to the upkeep of the town 
police, Rs. 394 to conservancy, and Rs, 760 to local improvements. 
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jTALALUDDIN'NAGAB, Pargana HaveliOujjh, TaJtaU 

Fyeabad. 

This is a larg« vlllttgo standing in liiiitudc 26“ 42' north 
and longitude 82“ 36' east, on the high bank of the Ghagrn and 
on the cast side of the road from F 3 'zabnd to Akharpur and Tanda, 
at a distance of ton miles from tho di.'-trict headquarters. Tho 
place is said to derive its name from tho Emperor Akhar, but 
nothing else is known of tho connection between that monarch 
and the village. It is composed of two sites lying close together, 
on the west is tho bazar called Pura, and on tho oast the agricul- 
tural village of Jalaluddinnagnr. The old name was Pura Mama, 
and some 400 years ago it is said to have been held by one Banda 
Sab, a'lperohant. Tliis man excavated n large tank to tho north 
of the village which still hoars his name. The story goes that on 
ono occasion tho merchant found one Shah Bhikha of Bilahri, a 
hermit of great repute, washing his teeth at tho edge of tho tank, 
and admonished him for so doing. Tho holy man became enraged at 
this and cursed the lank j whorofore water is hut rarely to bo 
found in it. Banda Sah scorns to have boon cursed as well, for 
ho died childless, and his property passed into tho hands of his 
servant, ono Lalji Singh, a Surnjbnnsi who had come with his 
three sons from Kali Kumaun and settled in the suburb of 
Ij'yzabad, which is now known as Sultonpui-. From Lhlji Singh 
come tho Surajbansi zamindars of the pargana. Tho greater part 
of Pura is still hold by 20 mombens of this olun, while a number 
of their Idnsmon hold a portion of the village in sub-sottlcmont 
under the Maharaja of Ajodh^m. Tho total area is 887 acres, 
and tho revenue BpS. 1,550. Besides the bazar, Avhich is a bus}' 
and flourishing trade centre, tho place contains a large upper 
primary school and a cottlc-jjonnd, Tho population at the last 
census numbered 2,747 souls, of wliom 2,450 were Hindus and 
297 Musalmaus. About a mile distant to the soutli is tho railway 
station of Bilharghat, which is separately mentioned. 


KATAHEI, Pargana Majhauiia, Taliail Akbarpujb.' 

This place gives its name to a station on the loop lino of the 
Oudh and Bohilkhand. Bail way,' between Goshainganj and 
Akbarpiw, lying in latitude 20“ 30' north and longitude 82“ 27' 
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oast. The station has been but recently constructed, as formerly 
it -was located at Kamirpiir, some two miles to the north-east. 
Katahri is a hamlet of Partabpur Chamarkha, a village on the 
rood from Fyzabad to Akbarpur, some eight miles north-west 
of the tnhsil headquarters. It had a population at the last census 
of 365 pex'Bons. TJio lands of Partabpur with its numerous 
hamlets, including Katahri, cover 2,985 acres and are assessed 
to a revenue of Es. 4,982. They arc divided into three mahals, 
of which one is owned by JPandit Bisheshwar Nath, a Kashmiri 
Brahman, one by Babu Abul Qasim Khan, a Musahnon Eajput 
of the Meopur Baragaon house, and the third by a Saiyid. There is 
nothingof any interest in the village except a small iron foundry 
belonging to Pandit Bisheshwar Nath, and a primary school. 


KHANDANSA, Pargana Khandansa., TaJml Bika-Puh. 

The place which gives its name to the pargana is a village 
lying in latitude 26® 36' north and lon^tude 81® 47' oast, on the 
oast side of the road leading from Rudauli and Amnnignnj to 
Haliapur in the Sultanpur district, at a distance of about live miles 
east of the Gumti and the same distance south of Amanigauj 
bazar. The place is of very little importance and contains no. 
features of interest. At the last census it contained a population of 
1,094 persons, the majority of them being Brahmans. The village 
lands cover 1,162 acres and are assessed to a revenue of Es. 1,470. 
The proprietors are Bison Eajputs and the village is divided into 
a large number of mahals, no less than 38 persons being recorded 
as sharers in 1904. There is a small bazar in which markets arc 
held twice a week, a large upper primary school, and a cattle- 
pound. Khandansa is said, according to the local tradition, to 
have been founded by one Khande, a Bhar, some 600 years ago, 
but nothing else is known of its history. In Akbar's days it 
gave its name to a tappa of pargana Eudauli and the separate 
pargana of Khandansa was not formed till within recent times. 

KHANDANSA Pargana, Tahsil Bika.ptjk. 

This pargana forms the western and smaller portion of the 
tahsil and occupies the south-western corner of the district. 
To the east lies Pachhimrath, on the south and south-west the 
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Sultanpur district, on fcbo west and north-west the Mawai and 
■Rudanli parganas of Bara Bonki, and on the north Mangalsi, 
separated from Khandansa by the Marha. For a short distance 
the south-woslcm boundary is formed by thoGninti, wiiich is fed 
by a small stream running southwards along the western border'. 
The 'Marha in this pargana is little more than a .string of pools, 
except in the rainy season. It only drains the extreme north of 
the pargana, whilo the Gnroti also serves but a limited area in the 
south-w(st. In the upper part of the central tract there i.s a block 
of land in which the drainage is somewhat defective, and as the 
water finds no proper outlet considerable damage is done in ycai's 
of licavy rainfall. This tract contains a large number of jhils, 
the chief of "which arc those at Gahnng, Ichhoin, Tal Dholi, 
Kanji, Sirsir, Parsawan, and Dili Girdhar. The drainage from 
these jliils works its wa}' to the south-east in the direction of the 
Bisui, but the water osca])e« with difficulty. The soil of the 
pargana is chiefly loam, inclining to clay in the north-east and 
south-east. In the south-wost, towards the Gumbi and along its 
small tributary, the ground is cut up by the ravinc.s and the soil 
deteriorates into hlim'. The centre is generally poor, owing to the 
niunJjer of swamps. 

Tho total area of tho pargana is 74,784 acres or 1 17 square 
miles. The proportion cultivated at tho first regular settlement 
was 66 per cent., but sinec that time there has been a considerahlo 
improvement, although tho pargana suffered Ijcavily in 1871, 1878 
and other j'-ears. In 1894 tho cultivated area was 43,296 acres, 
or over 57 per cent., and since that time the increase has been more 
rapid. In 1904 as ranch as 46,690 acres or nearly Gl per cent, 
were under the plough, and 21,610 acres bore a double crop. Of 
the remaining area, 19,409 acres were classed as culturablo^ 
including 6,162 acres under groves — an unusually high proportion, 
and a large amonnt of inferior wasto that lias never been reclaimed ; 
0,783 acres wero returned ns barren, but of this all save 1,145 
acres was cither under water or occupied by sites and roads. The 
irrigated av^ is largo, amounting in ordinary years to over 46 
per cent, of the cultivotion. Most of this is obtained from tho 
numerous tonics and jhils, but tho pargana has a fair supply of 
wells and in. most places more can bo made when required, Tho 
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kharif is the piincipal harvest, owing to the great extent of rice 
laud. This also accounts for the large dofasli area, as the rice 
Udds are generally covered with gram and peas during the cold 
weather. Other staples are w'heat, barley, juar and maize, while 
there is also n small amount of tobacco and sugarcane. Tiic culti- 
vation of indigo has entirely disappeared. 

The agriculture of the pargana is generally of a high 
standard. Low caste tenants largely predominate, the most 
numerous being Ahirs, Muraos, Pasis, Lodhs and Charaars. At 
the last settlement the average low casle rent-rate for the pargana 
was Es. 6‘07 per acre, while the holier castes paid Es. 4*61, the 
difference being 26‘91 per cent. No more than 61 '81 per cant, 
of the cultivated area was held by ordinary cash-paying 
tenants, a lower proportion than in any other part of the ^strict, 
although a very similar stsite of things pinvails in Fachhimrath. 
This is duo to Iho fact that 22*52 per cent, is cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves as sir or hhvdkasht, and 21*78 per cent, 
by under-proprietors. Of the rest, 3*10 per cent, was rent-free 
or held at favoured rates, *48 per cent, was in the hands of occu- 
pancy tenants, and *45 per cent, was grain-rented. 

The revenue of the pargana at the summary settlement was 
Es. 60,785. The demand at the regular settlement was originally 
fixed at Es. 80,438, which gave an enhancement of 70 per cent. 
Great dissatisfaction was expressed with this settlement, and 
for a long time the zamindars refused to engage. In the sub- 
sequent revision a reduction of 6*81 per cent, was made, the 
ultimate demand being Es. 80,649. At the lost assessment tlic 
enhancement amounted to 16*17 percent., the net final revenue being 
Es, 92,764, giving an initial incidence of Es. 2*16 per acre of 
cultivation-— a very high rate. 

In 1869 Khandansa contained 68,738 inhabitants, but the 
area was subject to several subsequent alterations, the population 
of the pargana in its present form being 70,905. At the next 
census of 1881 the total was 67,712, and this rose in 1891 to 
72,340. The last enumeration gave a total of 74,165 persons, 
of whom 68,494 were Hindus, Musalmans being comparatively 
scarce in tliis part of the district. The only place of any size in 
this pargana is Muhammadpur or Amaniganj, wliioh, \yith 
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Xhandansa itself, has been separately described. The bazars, 
schools, post-offices and fairs are shown in the appendix. The 
only fairs of any size arc those of Bawan and Doogaon. The 
latter is Jield in the montli of Pus in honour of Sundar Shah, a 
.Musalinau, and jNiddhi Chand, a Nanakshahi faqir. There is a 
davgah here with a small grant of rent-free land. A small 
amount of trade is carried on, chiefly in. metal vessels. The 
Bawan fair is hold in the month of Bhadon in honour of Bandeo 
Bikh, whose shrine was discovered about fifty years ago by Indra 
Dal, the priest of the old zamindars, who found a reference to the 
jjlaco in the Ajodhya Zlahatma. 

The pargana is .somewhat poorly supplied with means of 
communication, as it contains neither railway nor metalled road. 
Through the south-east corner runs the road from Fyzabad to Eai 
^Bareli, from which a branch takes ofi* nt Haliapur in Siiltatfpur 
and passes through EJiandansa and Amaniganj to Rudauli. Prom 
Amaniganj one road leads to IMilkipur, Haiingtonganj and 
Khajurahat, and anotlior to Sohwal station, a branch from the 
latter taking off at Gaddopur and leading to Kuchera. 

It is said that in cdrly days the tract was divided into four 
tappas, known os Khandan.'^a, XJrwa, Bhakhauli and Dili Girdhar. 
Tliis arrangement continued till the days of Akbar, when .Khan- 
dansa was constituted a pargana and included in the ilaga of 
Rudauli. At the second summary settlement Khandansa was 
treated as a separate pargana consisting of 113 villages, and 
was included in the Bara Banki district. In 18G0 this tract 
together with nine villages of Rudauli and Muhammadpur 'wore 
taken from the Bara Bank! district, as well as 26 villages of par- 
gana Jagdispur which lay to the north of the Gumti, and was 
transferred to Pyzabad. Subsequent alterations loft Khandansa 
with 163 villages, and a further change was made in 1869, when 
the pargana was transferred fx’om the old Bharthipur tahsil to 
Bikopur, and at the same time a few villages wore added in the 
north from Mangalsi. Like the other parts of the district, the 
tract is said to have been originally held by the Bhars, one of 
whom named Khandowasthcroputed founder of Khandansa. The 
I'emains of the Bhars’ villoges arc still to be soon at Bhakhauli, 
Sarsanda and elsewhere. The Bhars wore overthrown by one 
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Deo Eni, a Bisen of Majhanli in Gorakhpur, whose descendants 
made themselves masters of the tappas of Khandansa and Drwa 
and adjacent villages in Mangalsi. They have retained their 
proprietary right and still own 87 villages of the pargana. Some 
tlnrty villages are held by the Chauhans, a branch of the great 
Pachhimrath family. They have fared better here than their 
brethren to the east, as they have managed to retain their estates 
for 26 generations. Some Musalman converts from this family 
are called Khanzadas and occupy Sarsanda. The Bhale Sultans 
properly belong to the Snltanpur district, but they hold eleven 
villages in this pargana, ten of these being included in the 
Deogaon taluqa, an account of which has been already given in 
Chapter III, At one time a family of Pathans acquired a small 
estate from the Bisens and h ad their headquarters at Bhawannagar, 
where the remains of their fort are still to be seen. That property 
is now, however, reduced to the single village of Allahpnr. Kay- 
asths hold a small portion of the pargana, but apparently they at 
one time occupied a position of some importance. In the village of 
Dholi Askaran are the ruins of an enormous fort said to have been 
built by one Mata Gur Bakhsh, a Kayasth chakladar, about 200 
years ago. Nothing is known of the history of this family save 
that they sold the village of Zafarnagar to the Musalman mufijir 
dors of Saidkhanpnr, whose ancestor, Shah Ahmad Zaman, obtained 
half the latter village as a revenue-free grant from Asaf-nd-daula 
for the support of the dargeth of Makhdnm Shah Abdul Haq. 

At the present time the pargana contains 128 villages, divided 
into the unusual number of 1,576 mahals. Of the latter, 56 are 
taluqdaii, 743 zamindaii, 773 pattidari, one bhaiyaebara and two 
revenue-free. The subsettled area is comparatively small, only 18 
taluqdari and 7 zamindan mahals being held on this tenure. Over 
two-thirds of the pargana is held by Eajputs, 21 per cent, by 
Musalmans, and 11 per cent, by Brahmans. Other castes, as Banias, 
Bairagis, Kayasths and Kalwars, bold minute properties. Taluq- 
dars own but one-fifth of the whole area, a smaller proportion than 
in any other pargana of the district. Besides the Ehanzada owner 
of Deogaon, the Shaikhs of Baroi in Bara Banki own four villages 
and four pattis known as the Aghiari estate, purchased by Chaudhri 
Ghulam Farid of Eudauli; and the Maharaja of Ajodhya has the 
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Pttikauli estate of- seven ullages acquired by Maharaja Sir Man 
Singh. 

KICHHAUCHHA, Pargana BinnAR, TalisU Tanda. 

This place, -which is also known as Ashrafpur, is a small 
town standing in latitude 26® 25' north and longitude 82® 6' 
east, on the banks of the Tauuri river, at the junction of the roads 
lunuiug from Jalalpuv to Baskhari, and from Akbarpur and 
Bariawanto Tendua, at a distance of 14 miles from Akbarpur and 
60 miles by road from the district headquarters. Baskhari lies 
tv'o miles to the north, and adjoining it and Kiohhauchha is 
Easulpur Dargah. The town is a poor place, ill-situated on low 
ground and surrounded by streams and tanks. The place contains 
a large upper primar}’- school and a masonry mosque, but nothing 
else of any interest or importance. It has not increased in size of 
late years. At the first Oudh census of 1869 it contained -2,360 
inhabitants, and this rose to 3,643 in 1881 and to 4,036 in 1891, but 
both those figures wore probably exceptional owing to pilgrimage. 
At the last census the population was only 2,326, <?£ whom 998 
were Musalmans. Tlio inhabitants live by agriculture or by 
preying on the pilgrims who stay in or pass through the place on 
tlirir way to the shrine of Makhdum Ashraf at Bnsulpur. 

The history of the town is closely connected with the cele- 
brated Makhdum Ashraf, whose story is told in the article on 
Basulpur. Fourth in descent from him came Shah Jafar, who 
drove out the Bhars from Kichlisiucliha and took possession of it ; 
his younger brother, Sliah Muhammad, founded the hamlet which 
adjoins it on the west, and gave it the name of Ashrafpiir. Their 
descendants obtained many revenue-free grants from the Dehli 
sovereign ; but those were for the most part resumed by Saadat 
Ali Khan, and at tlie first regular settlement the Saiyids only 
held land in Kichauchha, Baskhari and Basnlpur. The lands of 
Kiohhauchha cover 777 acres, and are assessed at Bs. 1,332. Part 
of them is held by the Saiyid talnqdars of Pirpur and part by 
those of Samanpuv, whoso ancostore acquired a portion of the estates 
of the .old Saiyid family- during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The rest still belongs to the Saiyids, excepting two small 
pattis held by the Palwar talnqdars of Haswar and Mak.. 

16 p 
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Kichliauclilia has been administered under Act XX of 1850 
since 1884, and its operations have been extended to an area of 74 
acres. In 1904 the town contmned 518 houses, of which 187 
were assessed to taxation; the house tax yielded Es. 380, falling 
with an incidence of Re, 1-13-6 per assessed house and Re. 0-2-4 
per head of population. The total receipts from all sources were 
434, including the balance from the preceding year. The 
expenditure was chiefly devoted to the maintenance of the town 
police, at a cost of Rs. 220; while Rs. 90 went to conservancy, 
and Rs. 64 to small local improvements. 

KUNDARKHA KHURD, Pargana ManqaLSI, TahsU 

Fvzabad. 

This is a large village in the south of the pargana, lying 
in latitude 26° 43' north and lon^tude 81? 64' east, on the road 
from Sohwal station to Amanigauj, at a distance of 14 miles from 
Pyzabad. The southern boundary of the village is formed by the 
Marha river. The place is often known by the name of one of its 
hamlets, Deorhi Hindu Singh,* so called on account of its being 
the residence of Hindu Singh, a Bisen chieftain of some 
celebrity. The bazar is known as "Deorhi ” and markets are held 
here twice a week. There is a large upper primary school in the 
village, an aided girls' school and a post-ofBce. The popula- 
tion at the last census amounted to 2,662 persons, of whom 2,330 
were Hindus and 232 Musalmans. The village has a total area 
of 1,700 acres and is assessed at Rs. 1,126; the present proprietor 
is the Maharaja of Ajodhya. The place is said to have been 
founded by one Khundar Singh, a Bisen, some 650 years ajgo; 
many of his descendants still retide here, though their property 
was absorbed, together with that of their kinsmen in Paolihimrath, 
by Raja Darshan Singh and bis successors. One of these Bisens 
was Hindu Singh, who entered the service of Shuja-ud-daula as a 
private soldier. He rapidly rose to the rank of subahdar and 
soon distinguished himself by reducing the fort of Birjaulia near 
Bangarmau in TJnao. This exploit was achieved in defiance of 
the oi’dcrs of his superior officer, Ajab Singh. On the receipt of 
the news, the Xawab replaced the latter by Hindu Singh and 
afterwards gave him the command of seven regiments with the 
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rank of general. Pfis brother, Barjni Singh, was promoted to the 
command of his' own old regiment, and from that time forth he 
was present in almost every action in w’hich tho forces of the Nawab 
were engaged, including the !Eohilla war of 1774. For his 
services ho obtained Kapasi and Xiakhauri, two of the richest villages 
in tho pargana, in revenue-free tenure. Ho remained high in the 
esteem of Asaf-ud-dauln, and in reward for the feat of killing a 
tiger with his sword during a hunting expedition in Nepal, he 
obtained the Naw'ab’s elephant as a gift and the grant of the 
village of TJehitpur. Hindu Singh was succeeded by his son, 
Baja Madho Singh, who held a large estate, but in 1843 this was 
absorbed in the great taluqa of Bakhtawar Singh of Mahdanna. 
Maharaja Man Singh hdd Kapasl and Hclutpur free of revenue 
till the first regular settlement, while Lakhauri remained unass- 
cssed during his lifetime. 


LORPUR, Pargana and Tdlisil Akbabpuk. 

A large village lying in latitude 2G® 23' north and longitude 
82® 33' cast, a short distance to tho wc.st of the main road from 
Pyzabad to Jaunpur and three miles south-east of the tahsil head- 
quarters. It contained at the last census a population of 3,085 
persons, of whom 1,712 were Hindus, 1,307 Musalmaus, and 
G6 Jains and others. The inhabitants are for the most part 
agriculturists; hut among the Muhammadans arc many Julahas 
who carry on a considerable business in w’oaving. There is a 
bazar here in which markets aro held twice a week, and a large 
upper primaiy school. The Ramlila and Muharram festivals arc 
annually celebrated here and attract a number of persons from 
the neighbourhood. Tho lands of Lorpnr cover 1,391 acres and are 
assessed at Rs. 1,160; the proprietors are the taluqdnrs of Saman- 
pur, while several Shaikhs hold under-proprietary rights. Lorpnr 
is tho parent village of the Samanpur taluqa, and adjoining it on 
the south is Pirpur, which gives its name to another large estate. 

To the norths of tho village is a largo tank, in the centre of 
which is a mound connected with one side by a causeway. On 
the mound is the tomb of Saiyid Taj, who is said to have come 
from Arabia and settled hero in the days of the Ghovi Sultans. 
Tho tomb, which is overshadowed by a fine old tamarind tree. 
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consists of eight stone pillars supporting a stone nrehitrave •v^’ith a 
broken domed roof of brick. The fnundnlioiis arc of block kankar 
and under each pillar is a slab of red stone about hvo feet sqiiarc, 
Tho pillars, whicli arc abontdfeetOinohes high, arooclagonal in the 
centre and circular in the upper portion. They are lightly cawed, 
but in many places have suffered from exposure to llio elements. 
On the inside of the architrave on the west is an inscription, most 
of wliioli still icmnius. This is to the effect tliat the building was 
orooted in 772 Hijri, within the limits of Sinjlmiili, and that lands 
and groves were given for the support of llic tomb, the Quran 
readers, servants and other expenses. The date shows the build- 
ing to have been constraclod during the reign of Firoz Tughlaq, 
who founded the city of Jaunpur in 1359 A.D. The gionnd inside 
and outside the building was dug up many yearn .ago by thieves 
in search of treasure, and the tomb itself has been disturbed.' 

MAHARAJGANJ, Pargma Amsin, Talisil Fyzabad. 

This is the name of a small bazar situated on the borders of 
the villages of Maya and Kanakpur, in Intitudo 26° 38' north and 
longitude 81° 20' cast, on the southern side of the road leading 
fromFyzabad to Jaunpur, at a distance of 16 miles from the district 
headquarters. Close to the bazar a road branches off to Tanda, 
running towards DUnsigan j on the banks of the Ghngra. From the 
same point a third road runs south to Bhiti. The place is merely 
deserving of mention as possessing a police-station, wliieh stands 
in the angle between the two main roads. Besides the thana, the 
village contains a cattle-pound, a 2 )ost-office and a small aided 
school. M arkets are held in the bazar twice a week. The popula- 
tion of Maya at the last census numbered eiSpci-sons, of whom the 
majority are Oh auban Rajputs. In former days these people were 
the proprietors of the village, but in the first half of the nineteenth 
century the place was acquired by the Gargbansis of Khapradih; 
and It IS now held by Thakurain Sri Ram Kunwar. The area of 
the village of Maya is 426 acres and the revenue Rs. 550. 

MAJHAURA, Pargana Majhauba, Tahsil Abbabpub. 

ODo pargana is a mere village, lying in latitude 

26 28 north and longitude 82° 24' east, about half a mile distant 
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frota. tho riglit bank of the Marha river. Through the village 
runs the road from Bhadarsa to Tiw'aripur, at tho latter place 
joining the mdin road from ITyzabad to Akbarpurj this crosses 
the Marha by a temporary bridge in the dry season and by a feny 
in the rains, close to Mojhaura. Half a mile to the west runs a 
cross roa'd from Maharua to Goshainganj. The place is said to 
have been founded more than 600 years ago by oiio Saiyid Manjho, 
but nothing is known of its history. It gave its name to a par- 
gaua in tho days of AIcbar, and formerly contained a mud fort 
which lay to the south-west of the main site. Tho population 
at tho last census numbered 1,146 persons, of whom 771 wore 
Musalmans. Tho village has a total area of 696 acres, but only 
a small portion is assessed, th- revenue demand being Es. 166. 
The owners are tho Khattris of Shahzadpur. Majhaura possesses 
a post-ofi&ce and an upper primary school. 

MAJHAURA Pargana, Talisil Akbarpub. 

This pargana forms tho western portion of tho tahsil, extend- 
ing westwards from Akbarpur to the borders of Bachhimrath. 
‘To tho north lie Amsin and Tanda, and to tho south the Snltan- 
pur district, tho boundary being formed by the Majhoi river. 
Part of tho northern boundary is constituted by the Marha, which 
flows eastwards in a tortuous course ns far as Goshainganj; there 
it bends southwards and passes through the* pargana to join the 
Bisui on the eastern borders at Karanpur. Tho Bisui flows 
through the centre of tho pargana and for some miles forms the 
eastern boundary boforo its junction with the Marha. These 
two rivers w'ith tho Majhoi are the main drainage channels for 
the whole tract, with the exception of tho north-eastern corner; 
tho drainage of this passes into tho Thirwa, This corner is full 
of swamps, noticeably those at Darwan, Hatbpakar, Jalalpur and 
jSfaktoha; in wot years they overflow tbeir banks and sometimes 
cause considerable damage. There are ono or two other jhils in tho 
south, tho chief being those* at Bangaon and Itwa. This portion 
is generally well drained, but in abnormally web 5"ears many of 
■ tho villages along tho rivers arc li.nble to sustain some damage from 
floods. ,Thc soil in the north and south inclines to clay,' but the 
centre is' a good sandy loam with oconsional xjatchos of clay and 
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hhur. South of the Bisui there nrc frequent stretches of dhak 
jungle. 

The totol area of the pnrgana is 82,774 acres or 129 square 
miles. At the first regular settlement 58 per cent. '\rns under 
cultivation, bat since that time there has been a marked improve* 
ment. At tbo last assessment the cultivated area liad increased to 
62,866 acres or 63*88 per cent.— a figure which has been considerably 
surpassed in recent years ; as in 1904 it amounted to 64,281 acres 
or 65*6 per cent, of the whole. Of the remainder, 16,761 acres, 
including 8,333 acres under groves, wore classed as cnlturablc, 
being* for the most part land that had never been reclaimed, and 
11,742 acres ns barren; the last comprising 6,250 acres under water 
and 3,438 acres occupied by sites and roads. Means of irrigation ore 
generally abundant, and in ordinary years nearly two-thirds of 
the cultivated laud is irrigated; the jhils and tanks are very 
largely u«cd, while the pargaiia also possesses on ample supply of 
wells. The kharif covers a lorger area than the rabi, and in 1904 
os much as 23,940 acres bore a double crop, the increase in this 
direction of recent years being yery marked. The chief stoides 
are rice, sugarcane and juar in the kharif, and gram, pens and 
wheat in the rabi. There is still a small amount of indigo, but 
poppy and tobacco arc quite insignificant. 

The chief cultivating castes ore Brahmans, Eajputs, Kurmi*, 
Ahirs and Muraos. Little more than half the pargana, or 55-68 
per cent,, was at the last settlement held by ordinary cash-paying 
tenants. Pmprietors cultivated 19*03 per cent, as sir or Ichud- 
kasht; undor-proprietors held 17*66 per cant., and occupancy 
tenants 2*09 per cent. The more precarious lands are, as usual 
grjiin-rented, and 2*09 per cent, was so held; the remaining 3-46 
per cent, being either rent-free or in the hands of favoured 
tenants. The high caste tenants paid on an average Us. 4*64 per 
acre, as against Ks. 6*62 paid by the low*er castes. The number 
of the former is very large and the average rate for the 
whole pargana was no more than Rs. 6*62 ; the caste privilege 
being as much as 31*42 per cent. The revenue at the summary 
settlement amounted to Rs. 70,749, and this rose to Rs. 97,913 st 
the regular assessment. It was reduced at the subsequent revi- 
sion to Rs. 89,136. At the last settlement an enhancement of 
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somovrhafc oA’er'27 pci* cent, was taken, the initial demand being 
Rs. 1,0S,896, and the not final revenue Rs. 1,11,860; the latter 
represented 43 per cent, of the assets and gave an incidence of 
Rs. 2*14 iJer acre of cultivation. 

The population of Majhanra at the first census of 1869 
numbered 45,202 soulsj^but the tract was then very different from 
the present pargana. In 1881 the total was 72,636, and this rose 
to. 81,270 at the following cansus. At the last enumeration of 
1901 a considerable increase was observed, the number of inhabit- 
ants being 85,203, which gave an average density of G60 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religions, there were 79,973 
Hindus and 5,230 Musalmaus. There are no towns in the par- 
gana. Majhaura is a fair-sissed lollnge, as also are Bhiti and 
Partabpur Chamarkha; the last has a population of close on 3,000, 
but it consists merely of scattered hamlets. The schools and 
markets of the pargana wll bo found in the appendix. There 
are no fairs of any sisjo except that at the confluence of the Bisui 
and Marha on the last day of Aghan. Another fair deserving 
mention is that at Dilawarpur, near the ihakurdwara of the 
Bhiti taluqdur, "where considerable gatherings occur in Chait and 
ICuar and some trade in cloth and brass vessels is carried on, 

Ikleans of communication arc fair. The northern portion is 
traversed by the railway, on wliich there is a station atlCatahri in 
the "villago of Partabpur Chamarkha, "while those at Goshaiugnnj 
and Tandaiili lie close to the northern border. Parallel to the 
railway runs the road from P'yzabad to Jaunpur, with a branch 
leading past Majhaura to Maharua on the road from Akbarpur 
to Sultanpur. Through Majhaura, too, passes tlio road from 
Bhadarsa to Tiwaripur, while others lead from Bhiti to Maharua, 
Goshaingan j and Maharajganj, The noi-th-cast corner is traversed 
by the road from Akbarpur to Amsin and Gauhanian. 

The pargana did not assume its present shape till tlic first 
regular settlement, and formerly comxn'ised a far smaller area. The 
greater. part of the land to the south of the Bisui was thou included 
in Baraunsa and Akbarpur, while all but a small portion of tlio 
land north of the Marha belonged either to Abkarpur or Anasiii, 
Tho old tract was orginally di"vidod in"to four tappns known as 
Haveli, Asgawnn, Mustafabad and Sikandarpur, It formerly 
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belonged to the Bhai*s, who arc now almost extinct hero, though 
traces of their villages arc to be seen in' the brick-strewn mounds 
of Asgawan, Majhaura and other places. The Bhars arc said 
locally to have been suppressed by one Saiyid Manjhc, who founded 
Majhaura; but the lands seem to have been subsequently divided 
between Tiwari Brahmans, who hold Sikandarpur and Havoli, 
and Bajputs of the Bautar clan. 

The Tiwaris are said to spring from one Budau, a native of 
Gorokhi)iir, who founded the village of Budaupur and afterwards 
by the favour of the Musalmans acquired a large property. Ho 
had six sons, from four of whom come the present families of 
Tiwaris. Their oldest records date from 1790, when the family 
had eight mnhals consisting of 60 J villages. Since that time they 
hove lost power and thoir possessions have been absorbed into 
other taluqas. In 1854 they had only one malml of three villages, 
and even this was taken from them ond added to the Meopur 
Dhauruo estate in the following year. They still retain subordi- 
nate rights in a few villages. 

The Bautars arc spurious Bajputs said to be descended from 
one Deopal Singh, whoso father was a Brahman and his mother 
an Abilin. He held 15 villages in Pachbimrath close to the 
Majhaura border, and his two sons, Jairaj Bai and TJbha Bai, 
extended their possessions, till in 1792 their descendants held 207 
villages, paying over Es. 31,000 in revenue. Thoy still possess a 
considerable portion of the pargana, though their estates have been 
much reduced by the action of the taluqdars. Their proiierty is 
very minutely subdivided. The name is derived from Bawat, 
a title commonly used by Ahirs or Bajputs of doubtful descent; 
but they are so for considered Chhattris that their daughters are 
accepted in marriage by the orthodox Bajput families. 

The pargana at the prtsent time contains 266 villages, 
divided into 1,404 malials; an unusually large number of the 
latter, 677, are owned by taluqdars, 256 by zamindars, 293 by 
pattidari, and 17 by bhaiyachara communities, wliilo 170 are 
subsettled excluding 40 taluqdari mahals so held, and one is ncLsul. 
About 7l per cent, of tho whole area is in the hands of taluqdars, 
the rest bring mainly owned by the Bautars, Khattris and Brah- 
mans. Over 29 per cent, is subsettled, mainly with Bajputs and 
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Musalinans. The laluqdari villages belong to a large number of 
estates, chiefl)' ovned by members of the Baohgoti clan, and all 
of them reside elseNvhoro except the taluqdar of Bhiti, who holds 
27 callages and 47 patlip. Tlie Raja of Kurwar owns the Mora- 
para estate of 14 ^illages and seven pattis; the Bachgotis of 
Khajurahal hold the Kharagpur property of three villages and 
four pattis; the Rajkumar Raja of Dorh, the Bamnagar-Dera and 
Manga-patti estates of four villages and 50 pattis; the Rajkumars 
of Meopttr Dhaurna 13 villages and 21 pattis, known ns the Chitai- 
patti estate; the taluqdurs of Nanomau has the Narharpur property 
of 13 villages and three patth*; and the Khanzada Bacbgoti of 
Gangco three villages. The taliiqdar of Khapradih owns the 
Tharia and Bangaou estates of 27 villages and nine pattis. The 
Maharaja of Ajodhya owns three villages and two pattis known 
as the Khemwar and Pakri estates. Of the Musalman taluqdars, 
Saiyid Abn Jafar of Pirpur holds -the Basantpur, Jaitupuv and 
Khozadpur properties of 26 villages and 28 pattis; Mir Rabat 
Husain has two small villages in Basantpur; and the taluqdars 
of Samanpur own the Patchpur property of four villages. 

MALIPUR, Pargana and Tahail Akbarpdr. 

This small village give.s iis name to a railway station of somo 
irap'ortaucc on the leoj) Hue of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
It lies in the south-east of the pargaua, in latitude 26® 17' north 
and longitude 82® 38' cast, at a distance of twelve miles south- 
east of Akbarpuv. The station is connected by a metalled road 
with Jalalpur and by an unmclallod road with Hostpur in the 
Sultanpur district. The former is crossed about a mile east of 
the station by the road from Akbarpur to Jnunpur. There is a 
heavy goods trafiSc to and from Malipur, and a largo export trado 
in grain rind sugar is cariiod on. Tho villngo itself is of no 
importance, and at the last census contained only 779 persons, most of 
whom are Ahirs. The area is 777 acres and is assessed at Rs. 1,060 ; 
the proprietors ore tho Rajkumar taluqdars of Meopur Dhaurna. 
Tho bazar adjoins tho station and within its limits is 'a small aided 
school. The plaoc also possesses a post and telegraph ofRco. Tho 
Ramlila festival is celebrated hero annually in Kuar and is 
attended by some 6,000 persons from the neighbouring viUogos, 
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MANGALSI, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This place, which gives its name to the pargana, is a large 
village on the high bank of the Ghagra, in latitude 26® 47' north 
and longitude 82® 1' east, at a distance of two miles east of 
Kaunahi. It stands high and the ground is much broken by 
ravines. One of these runs inland as far as the main road to 
Lucknow and is crossed by a bridge built by Turab Ali, the 
diwan of the Bahu Begam. Mangalsi at the last census had a 
population of 2,118 persons, of whom 545 were Musalmans, 
chiefly Shaikhs. Among the Hindus are many Basis. There is 
a small bazar here, known as Maharajganj, and a lower primary 
school. The lands of MangaM cover 3,290 acres and pay a 
revenue of Rs. 2,740 ; a considerable area is revenue-free, being 
assigned to the support of the old Imambara. The place is owned 
by a body of Shaikhs in poor circumstances. These people claim 
to belong to the oldest family in the pargana and state that thmr 
ancestors expelled the Bhars from Mangalsi, which derived its 
name from Mangal Sen, who, according to another tradition, was 
a Gautam Rajput. Mr. Woodbiiru in his assessment report on 
the first regular settlement stated that the Shaikhs showed him 
a deed bearing the date 760 Hijri or 1359 A.D. with the seal of 
Firoz Tughlaq, appointing one Muhammad Ahmad to the office 
of Xhatib in Mangalsi. Another farman of the next year con- 
ferred the office of Qazi on Imam Bakhr-nd-din. A third, dated 
989 Hijri or 1581 A.D. and bearing the seal of Akbar, assigned 
100 bighas of land in pargana Mangalsi to one Shaikh Yusuf; 
tlnee farmans of Shahjahan also gave revenue-free grants to 
members of the same family.* 

MANGALSI Pargana, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This pargana occupies the north-western corner of the district, 
being bounded on the north by the river Ghagra, which separates 
it from Gonda, and on the west by the Rudauli pargana of Bara 
Banki. To the east lies Haveli Oudh and to the south Khandansa 
and Pachhimrath, the boundary on this side being formed, except 
for one village, by the Marha river. The pargana is a fertile, 
populous and a highly-cultivated tract, well wood ed and possessing 
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a smaller proportion o£ iuforior land than .'luj' otl’Cr portion of 
^the district. The drahiago is carried off bj* the two rivers, aided 
by artificial channels; one of these is an old cutknown as the Tilai, 
which runs through tho centre of the eastern half, and the other 
a drain leading from a large jhil in the middle of tho pargana 
into the Ghagra. -This swamp at Kola, lcnowi» as tho Samda jhil, 
is tho only considerahile expanse of water ; hut there are several 
others at Kotdih, Diwai, Ibrahimpnr and clscwlioro, mainly in 
the south. The soil is generally a sandy loam with occasional 
patclics aPbJiur, ■while in tho south-west it inclines to clay. 
There is a ver)' small area of dhak junglo, and usar is seldom 
found. 

The total area of the pargana in 1904 was 78,003 acres or 123 
square miles. This amount is liable to variation from year to year 
owing to the ncLiou of the Ghagra. At the first regnkr sotllcmcnt 
it was only 74,418 acres, while thirty years later it had risen to 
80,694. The proportion of cultivated land has always bcon high, 
and as early as 1864 ■was over 02 per cent. In 1004 the area under 
tho plough ■was 47,614 acres or 60*4 per cent., tho apparent decrease 
heiog dtie to the iuorcasc in area, as tho amount actually oultivnterl 
‘ has considerably extended. The double-cropped area was 20,523 
acres, a very much higher figure than that formerly reorded. 
Of tho rem.aining area 18,276 acres were clnspod .as cidluroblo, 
including 4,940 acres of grovasj most of this consists of poor land 
wliich has never beou brought undor the plough. The barren area 
was 13,013 acres, being in most part undor water or occupied by 
sites and roads, the actually unculturablo portion being very 
smdll. Irrigation is cliiofly provided by tbo numerous tanks, 
although the •well-irrigated area has greatly increased of Into 
years; unprotected wells can bo dug almost everywhere, ns Wtis 
shown in the famine year of 1897, TJjo principal crops are gram 
and peas, wheat and barley in tho rabi, wbilo,in tho khnrif rice 
largely •predominates, followed by maize, juar and svigarcano. 
There is a considerable amount of garden cultivation. 

The standard of husbandry is generally high, and round tho 
large village sites is exceptionally so. Tho chief cultivating 
Ctisles are Kumis, Muraos, Brahmans, Bajpnts, Ahirs and Musal- 
mans. ’ The high caste oultivotors arc for the most part to bo found 
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in the laluqclari villages; at the last sctllemout they paid on an 
average Es. 4*25 per acre, as ngaiust Es. 6'66 paid by low caste 
tenants;, their advantage thus amounts to 24*69 per 'cent,, which 
closely proximates to the general average of the district. Of the 
whole cultivated area 60*26 per cent, was in the hands of ordinary 
tenants at cash rates; 12*67 per cent, was cultivated by undor- 
proprictors ; 6*9 per cent, by occupancy tenants, and 4*58 per 
cent, was rent-free or held at favoured rates. Pi*oprictors culti- 
vated 14*81 per cent, as sir or khudkasht. The grain-rented area 
is very small, amounting to *78 per cent.; the land so held is 
precarious and of a very inferior quality. The revenue at the 
summary settlement was Es. 87,831. This was raised at the 
regular assessment to Es. 1,05,692, but Avas subsaqucntly reduced 
to Es. 94,470. At the last settlement an enhancement of 18*64 
per cent, was taken, the initial gross demand being Es. 1,09,900, 
and the not final revenue Es. 1,06,321. The latter excludes the 
alluvial mahals, which were assessed in 1904 at Es. 6,550 for a 
period of five years, Tln^so mahals arc 42 in number, but most 
of them are either uncultivated or very small; the chief arc 
Manjha Kalan, Hajipur and Maholi. 

The population of the pargana in 1869 numbered 98,452 
souls, but in that year certain changes were made in the area. 
In 1881 the total was 91,954, and this ro;o at the folloAviug census 
to 96,086. The last enumeration in 1904 showed a considerable 
decline, the number of inhabitants being 84,330, of whom 11,384 
Avero Musalmans. Thei'e are no towns in the pargana, with the 
exception of Eaunahi, but there is an unusual number of large 
villages, such as Dhaurahra, Hajipur, Baragaon, Dcorakot, Pilkha- 
Avan and Kundarkha Khurd, better known as Deorhi Hindu 
Singh. The markets, schools and'post-ofBces of the pargana will 
be found in the appendix. 

Mangalsi is well supplied with means of communication. It 
is tiaA'ersed from east to Avest by the loop line of the Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Eailway, with stations at Sohwal and Baragaon. 
Parallel to this on the north runs the main road from Pyzabad to 
Lucknow Avith a metaUed branch from Sohwal station to Eaunahi 
and Dhemua ferry aud an lAnmetalled approach from Baragaon 
station. From SohAval an other road runs to Amaniganj on the 
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eouth-vrcst, and joins the Eai Bareli road near Anaona ou the south- 
east. 

Little is known of the early history of the pargnna. Accord- 
ing to ono aecouut, Mangalsi was founded by Mangal Sen, a 
Gautam j whiJo another story states that the aboriginal Bhar.j were 
expelled by the Bais, who have long hold this portion of the 
distiict. Olio of tho oldest faniilios is that of the Shaikhs of 
Mangalsi, -whose history is told in the article ou that village. 
Thoyj too, allcgo that their ancestors obtained their lauds 'from tho 
Bliavs, the remains of whose villages are to be seen at Kotdih, 
Pilkhawan, Ibrahimpur, Deorakot and olsewboro. In later days 
almost tho whole pargana was hold by tho Bais and Bisons. Tho* 
former are divided into two main families, the eastern and Avestom, 
between whom there -^voro incessant feuds. Both claim descent 
from the Bais of Baiswara, but in both cases tho claim is doubtful. 
Tho western Bais, Avho settled in PilkboAvau, Saraugapur and 
ChalcAvara, acquired a large property of 3G villages, but only 
those of PiBdiawan have retained their estates. Tho headquarters 
of tho eastern Bais was Raipur Jalalpur, where their ancestors 
settled and acquired 62 villages, most of which- wore afterwards 
seized by Raja Darshan iSingh. Some of tho Bais became Musal- 
mans and acquired an independent estate Avhich they still hold. 

. The cliiof Bisen properties are in Pnchhimrath, but they for 
long I'.eld the -village of Kundarkha, which Ijccamo famous through 
Hindu Singh, avIioso history is given in tho account of that place. 
In tho north-Avest there are several Chauhan families, their head- 
quarters being Dhaur.ahra. 

A detailed account of tho pargana was Avritten by Mr. "Wood- 
burn, when settlement officer, arid has been preserved in the report 
of the first regular settlement.* Owing to the neighbourhood of 
Pyzabad and jibe presence of several old Muhammadan colonies 
tho pargana contains a number of Musalman tombs and buildings. 
Some of these are of considerable antiquity, while others were 
built more recently at tho timo when the population of Fyzabad 
overflowed the boundaiies of the city and many of Shuja-ud-daula’s 
noble? "took up their residence in Raunahi. Tliese buBdiugs are to 
be seen all along tho LueknoAv road, which follows tho course of 
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tho old Nivwnbi road between the two capitals. Like the old road 
from Lucknow to Cawnpore, its couree is marked by numerous 
mosques, bazars, sarais and an astonishing number of well**, many 
of wliich are now in a dilapidated condition. 

Tho pargana has undergone but little change in area since 
annexation. In 1869 the only alteration made was tho transfer to 
Khandansa of a few villages in the south-west, beyond the Marha. 
At tho present time the pargana contains 115 villages divided into 
657 mahals. Of the latter 332, including 171 subsettlcd, arc held 
in taluqdati tenure; 313 (of which two arc subsettlcd) by zamindars; 
three by coparcenary communities, two by Government, and seven 
are revenue-free. The only tnluqdar is tho Maharaja of Ajodhya, 
who owns the Baipur estate of 62 villages; but this covers 49,650 
acres or 62 per cent, of the whole pargana. Almost all the rest is held 
by zamindari or coparcenary bodies of Brahmans with 9,667 acres, 
Musalmans >vith 8,694 acres, Bajputs with 7,046, and Kay asths with 
3,144 acres. There arc 408 acres of nazul land and the rest is held 
by Khattris, Telia, Banias and others. About 22 per cent, of 
the whole pargana is subsettled, almost all of this being in the 
Ajodhya taluqa, chiefly with Bajputs, Brahman, Kayasths and 
Musalmans. 


MILKIPUB, Pargana Paohhimbath, Tahail Bikapdb. 

A small village in latitude 26“ 36' north and longitude 81° 51' 
east, on the road from Fyzabad to Bai Bareli, at a distance of 
20 miles south-west of tho district headquarters. The road is he?e 
crossed by that from Amaniganj to Khajurahat on the railway. 
Milkipur contains a police-station, a cattle pound, a post-ofSca, a 
small road bungalow and a military encamping-ground. Markets 
are held here twice a week, but the bazar is small and of purely 
local importance. In 1901 the village had a population of only 466 
inhabitants ; of these 49 were Musalmans, wliile Brahmans form 
the prevailing Hindu caste. The village, which has a total area 
of 476 acres and is assessed to Bs. 850, forms part oftheKhapradih 
Sihipur estate and the taluqdar has a collecting station here. 

MUBABAKPUB, Pargana and TahsU Tanda. 

A small town standing on tho banks of the Ghagra, in latitude 
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2G® 32' north and' longitude 82® 42' oast, at a distance ol two miles 
east of Tanda, north of the road leading fixtm that place to Ram- 
nagar and Azam’garh. It lies -within the limits of the revenue 
-villages of Basulpur and for administrative purposes is included 
in the municipalitj of Tanda. Mubaralcpur -was founded by- 
Mubarak Khan, the Khanzada taluqdar of Hasanpur in the Sul- 
tanpur district. Rasulpur, on the other hand, is a much older 
place and gave its name to the estate held by a famify of Shaikhs, 
the chief of whom was Muhammad Hay at of Tanda. In 1794 
his son, Ghazanfar Ali, obtained the lease of Rasulpur, which then 
.consisted of 54 villages, and in 1821 he left this to his son-in-law, 
Abbas Ali, who held the estate till the mutiny, aftei* which it was 
confiscated for his persistent rebellion. Mubaralcpur is a place 
of little importance; it contains two masonry mosques and three 
Hindu temples, a bazar in which markets are held twice a week, 
and a lower primary school. 

MUHAMMAD PUR, vide Amaniganj. 


MUSTAFABAD, Pargana Ma.ngalsi, Taheil Fyzabap. 

This village lies in the extreme north-east of the district, 
adjoining the Bara Banki border, in latitude 26® 43' north and 
longitude 81® 61' east, between the Oudh and Rohilkhand loop 
line and the main road from Fyzabad to Lucknow. There is a 
railway station hero which is called Baragaon, this being the name 
of the nearest inhabited site in the village. A road connects the 
railway station with the main road and thence continues north- 
wards -to Begamganj on the old road to Daryabad in Bara Banki. 
The distance from Fyzabad is 19 miles. Mustafabad is a thri-ving 
place, with a large population of weavers -udao sell their cloth at 
Rudauli and at the neighbouring bazar of Muharamadpur, where 
. there are several dyers. The population at the last census num- 
bered 2 ,410 persons, the majority of them being Julahas. Markets 
are held twice a week in the bazar of Mustafabad, and a consider- 
able trade is earned on. The place also contains a post-office and 
a largo upper primary school. The village lands cover 994 acres 
. and are assessed at Rs. 2,349. The proprietorship is vaiied; part 
Modgs to the Maharaja of A jodhy a j small shares are held by 
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Upaddliya Brnliinnns, Bnqqals and Rajputs; but the bulk of the 
village is at present hold by a hndy of 31 Saiyid zamindars. These 
last claim descent from one Saiyid jMustafa, the founder of the 
place. He built the ancient mosque, -which stands to the south of the 
village, and liis descendants still resort thither tuico a year on the 
occasion of the Id festivals. Their customary place of prayers, 
however, is another mosque, built by Saiyid DidarJahau about the 
middle of the ninotocntlr century. There is a third mosque over a 
hundred years old, which is supported by the weavers. The most 
noteworthy inhabitant of the place was one Baqar Ali, who rose to 
the poation of darogha of tlie king’s palace in Lucknow, holding 
that position from 1830 to 1840. Ho then retired with a largo 
fortune and became the foremost Ulusalman of the pargana. 

NAGPUR, Pargana SuBnuKPOR, Talisil Akbarpur. 

.A small town in the centre of the pargana, well situated on 
the high right bank of the Tons, in latitude 26" 17' north and 
longitude 82" 40' east, at a distance of two miles south-east from 
Jalolpur, with which it is connected by an immctallcd road. The 
distance by road from Akbariwr is 16 miles, and from the dis- 
trict headquarters 62 miles. The town is made up of several 
detached clusters of hoa«&3, separated by ravines running down to 
the river. It is said to have been founded by one Saiyid Naqi 
some 300 years ago ; but the name pi’obably is of Hindu ori^, and 
little is known of its past history. The place contains a bazar, in 
which markets are held twice a week, and a lower primary school. 
The population at the first Oudh census of 1869 numbered 2,672 
persons ; since that time it has increased largely, the total rising . 
to 3,903 in 1881 and to 4,083 at the follou'iag census. In 1901, 
however, a marked decline was observed, the place containing 3,439 
inhabitants, of whom 2,004 were Hindus and 1,465 Musalmans. 
The latter are mainly of the Julaha caste and still carry on thrir 
ancestral trade of weaving, many of them going far afield to the 
mills of Bombay, Cawnporo and Calcutta. Adjoining Nagpur 
on the north is the -village of Dandwa, and here is a large Imam- 
bara built over 100 years ago by one Yar Muhammad, a weaver 
of Nagpur. He collected from the fraternity a sum of Rs. 4,000 
for the purpose, each man setting aside towards the common 
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object the fourth of a j)ice from tho price of every piece of cloth 
woven. ‘When, tho king of 'Ottdh' heard of their liberality and 
piety he passed high encomiums upon both and ordered them to con- 
tinue the subscription, but with this difference that the proceeds were 
to be paid to himself as a perpetual tribute. ' A large gathering 
takes place here at the Muharram and a similar assemblage, 
.attended by some 4,000 persons and known as the Terahan fair, 
is hold on the 13th of Rajah. There is another large Imambara 
and Karbala in Nagpur, begun in 1880 and finished six years later, 
ns is testified by one of the many Arabic inscriptions on its wells. 

, Nagpur is administered under Act XX of 1866, which 
.was introduced here in August 1885. Tho operations of the Act 
extend to a portion of tho total area, the cultivated lands being 
for the most part excluded. In 1904 the town contained 59 
houses, of which 393 were assessed to taxation. The income from 
the house tax was Es. 750, falling with an incidence of Re. 1-16-4 
per assessed house and Ro. 0-3-6 per head of population ; and the 
total receipts were-Rs. 1,062, including a considerable balance from 
tho preceding year. Tho expenditure was Rs. 1,031, of which 
Rb.-440 were absorbed by tho maintenance of the town police force 
and Rs. 180 by conservancy j of the rest, Rs. 360 were devoted to 
minor local improvoments. 

PACHHIMRATH Pargana, Tahsil Bikapuh. 

This, tho largest pargana of tho district, forms the eastern 
and greater portion of the tahsil, extending oastw’ards from 
Khandansa to Majhaura of tahsil Akbarpur. The northern boun- 
dary, except that, of one village, is formed throughout by the Marha, 
Avhioh separates' the pargana from Mangalsi, Haveli Oudh and 
Aman ; to the south is the Sultanpur district, the boundary for a 
considerable distance bang formed by the Majhoi river. After 
tho Marha the most important drainage channel is tho Bisui, 
which enters tho pargana -near the south-west corner and after 
flowing in a winding course through tho south-eastern porrion 
enters Majhaura near Bhiti. Those twA.strcams drain almost the 
whole of the pargana, generally by natural channels, though in tho 
south-west some artificial cuttings wore excavated many years ago. 
In the middle of the western half there is a number of jhils, which 

17p. ■ . 
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sometimes damage the villages .in their neighbourhood, particularly 
those on their eastern borders, as the tendency of the water is to 
find its way towards the Bisiu. There is another tract of lowlying 
ground in the south-east, particularly along the Sultanpur border. 
The principal jhilB of the pargana are those at Intgaon, Bardoia, 
Malethu and Bajaura, and those near Sihipur. The soil of the 
pargana is of average fertility, being in general a stiff loam with 
a tendency to clay in the depressions, and the pOjrgana is inter- 
spersed with occasional patches of usar and dhah jungle. 

The total area of the pargana is 224,346 acres or 350‘5 square 
nules. The proportion cultivated is large, amounting to 56 per 
cent, at the first regular settlement, and rising to 59 per cent, 
thirty years later. During the ten years that have elapsed rince 
the last assessment there has been a considerable further increase, 
as 138,164 acres or 61 '5 per cent, were under the plough in 1904. 
Nearly half of tlus boro a double crop, the area of dofasli rice land 
being very large. Of the remainder 58,482 acres including 18,199 
acres under groves were cla«sed as culturable, and consisted for the 
most part of old fallow and waste which had never been brought 
under cultivation and would probably not repay tillage j the barren 
area was 27,700 acres, of which all but 2,224 acres of actually 
unculturable land was either covered with water or occupied by 
sites and roads. Means of irrigation are generally ample, and 
about half the cultivated area is watered in ordinary years. Wells, 
which have greatly increased in number during recent years, 
form the chief source of supply, but the numerous tanks are 
extensively used when the season permits. The kharif is the chief 
harvest and the most important staple is rice, which covers some 
45 per cent, of the whole area sown. Its place is taken in the rabi 
by gram and peas. The other chief crops are wheat, sugarcane, 
juar and maize. There is also a fair amount of opium and tobacco, 
but very little indigo. 

The standard of agriculture is generally high. The chief 
cultivating castes are Brahmans, Kajputs, Musalmans, Muraos, 
Blurmis, Ahirs and Pasis.* There is a large proportion of high 
caste cultivation, the average rent-rate for such land at the last 
settlement being Rs. 3’6 per acre, whereas Rs. 6*26 wore paid by 
low caste tenants. Only 52*2 per cent, of the whole area was held 
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by ordinary toaauls at ca<3b rates. No less ibnn Sl’SS per cent, 
wsis in tho hands of undor-propriotors, 6*8'1 per cent, ws held by 
occupancy icnants, 7-33 por cent- was root-froo or leased at 
favoured rates, and 9‘91 per cent, cnltivalod by the propiiclors ns 
sir or khvdlcasht. The remaining *30 per cent, wis gmin-ronlcd, 
such land being as usmil of a very inferior quality. 

The revenue demand at tho summary settlement was Rs. 
1,96,997. At tho regular sottlemont mnde by Mr. Carnegy .and 
Captain Erskino tliis was enhanced to Rs. 2,02,201 ; but suJ)se- 
quently os the result of numerous petitions reductions wore mado, 
leaving the revenue at Rs. 2,42,408. At the last sottlomcut on 
cnhancomeut of nearly 16 per cent, was taken, tho final demand 
being lls. 2,79,040. This iucludca the nominal revenue, the actual 
umoont payable boin^ lls. 2,69,548. Tho initial incidence was 
Rs. 2'1 iier acre of cultivation. 

The population of the pargnna at tho first Oudli census of 1869 
numbered 173,459 persons. This rose in 1881 to 198,303, and in 
1891 to 216,550. Tho last dtiumorntion showed a still further 
incronso, the number of inhabitants being 222,011. gitung a 
density of 635 persons to the sqnnro mile. Classified according 
. to religions, lliorc wore 208,747 Hindus, 13,805 Miisnlmuns and 
69 others, Siklis, Jains and Christians. There arc no towns in the 
pargnna and but few villages of any size or importanoc j tho largest 
is Shuhgauj, tho headquarters of the Ajodliya estate. Other places 
which have been separately mentioned arc Biknpnr, wliore tlm 
tabsU is located, Milkipur and Haidnrganj, which contain police- 
stations.' The schools, markets, fail's and jiost-oflices of tho pargana 
will bo found in the appendix. 

Tho pargana is traversed from north to south by tho Eyzabad- 
Allababnd Railway, with n station at Klmjurnbnt. This runs 
parallel to the motallod road from Fyznbnd to Sultanpur and 
Allahabad. Tho western lialf is traversed by tho road from Fyz- 
abad 1o Milla])ur and Rai Baroli, and its branch loading through 
Shahganj and Pnlia Ivohani to Isauli. In tho c-ast tlierc is a road 
running from Darshannagar to Hnidarganj. One cross-road runs 
from Amanigauj through Kuohera and Shahganj to join the Allah- 
abad road at Jalnlpnr, a short distnneo north of Bikapur, wlionco it 
continues oast lo Majhauxa and Akbarpur; another from Milkipur 
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to Palia Lohani and Khajurahat. Several roads radiate from 
Haidargauj, leading to Bikapur, Chaura Bazar, Bhili and three 
points in the Snltanpnr district. 

The earliest known inhabitants of the pargana were the Bhars, 
whose headquarters are said to have been at Rath, now known as 
Rahet. TMs was afterwards oallei Pachliimrath, to distinguish it 
from Purabrath, another Bhar village; although it is more probable 
that Pachhimrath refers merdy to the western portion of the tract 
lying between the Ghagra and Gumti rivers. The pargana is said 
to have been divided into eleven tappas, but these snbdividons have 
disappeared. During the Nawabi there were 856 villages, wMoh 
were reduced to 467 after annesation. Of these, 104 were trans- 
ferred to Amsin and Mangalsi, while 52 were added from Haveli 
Oudh, Majhaura and the Sultanpur district. 

The Bhars, remains of whose villages are to be seen at Int- 
gaon, Rahet, Tardih, Gandhaur and elsewhere, are said to have 
been first dispossessed by the Chauhans of Ahran, who claim 
descent from one Rai Bhan Eai, who migrated to this pargana 
some 460 years ago and gained possession of a large tract of 
country in Pachhimrath, Khandansa and Sultanpur. His two 
sons, Jale Rai and Dunia Rai, divided the property; but the estate 
of the former was swallowed up by the Bhale Sultans some two 
centuries ago. The rest was retained by the Chauhans till annexa- 
tion, when they lost the Intgaon estate. They now hold 12 villages 
in this pargana and eleven in Khandansa. 

There are many families of Bais in the pargana. All of these 
state that thar ancestors came from Baiswara ; but the story is 
probably devoid of foundation in every case. It has been 
suggested that all these Bais were originally Bhars, and the theory 
is supported by the fact that they are disowned by the Tilok- 
chandi families. One of the oldest Bais colonists is that of Riiru, 
said to have been founded by Jagat Rai, who had two sons, 
Rudra Sah and Medni Shah. The former established the Ruru 
estate of 27 ’villages, and the latter the Mahdauna property of 
equal extent; both have become absorbed in the Ajodhya taluqa 
and the Bais are now reduced to the position of under-proprietors 
or mere tenants. Another family is that of Uohhapali founded 
by one Newad Sah. EBs descendants acquired some 20 villages, 
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but now enjoy 'under-propriotary rights in portions of Uohhapali 
alone. 

The Bnis of Mnlethu stnlo that their ancestor, Jamnibhan 
Singh, some 250 years ago acquired 84 Bhnr villages in this pargana 
and in Baraunsa of Sultanpur. Tho 42 villagoa in Pachhimrath 
arc now doruarcatod as ton, and aro still held by the Bais as under- 
proprietor.?. Another family is that of Gnndhaiir; but this, too, 
has been reduced to a position of insignificance. The Bnis of 
Knmpur Bhagan and Tikri have boon more fortunate. Their 
ancoiitor was Bhagan Bat, whoso sons, Motnk Rai and Chhotnlc 
Bai, obtained a farmnn for 104 villages from iTahnngir, For 
many years they lield tho office of chaudlui in tajipa Rahot, but 
this was lost long before annexation. The descendants of Chhotak 
Bai .are still to be found in Eampur Bhagan and Tikri, and hold 
41’ villages in proprietary right. Those sprung from Motak Bai 
'have four villages in subsottlcment. 

At a later date the Bachgofcis of Kurwar in Sultanpur 
oxtondod their possessions in till** direction and founded tho 
taluqns of Bhiti and Khajnrahnt, of M'hicli an aocoimt has boon 
givhu in Chapter TU. Soon afterwards tho Gargbansis established 
the taluqos of Khapradih and Siliipur, and lastly came the Sakal- 
dipis of Mahdauna, now represented by tlio Malmraja of Ajodhya. 

The pargana now contains 503 villages, divided into l,14l 
, mahals. Of the latter, 633, including 244 subsottlcd, uro owned 
by tnluqdars, 19G by zamindars, 203 by pattidari bodies, and two 
arc bbaiyachara; 71 aro subsottlcd, exclusive of tlioso in taluqdari 
, estates, and 63 are rovenuo-f reo. Tho last cover 6,621 acres, hold 
cluofly by tho sons of Ifawab Shafa-ud-daula of Fyzabud and 
the Saiyids of Bbad.arsa. Of the rest, somewhat over 76 per cent, 
is hold by taliiqdars, 14 per cent, by coparcenary bodies, and seven 
per cent. l>y single zomindars. Nearly half tho pargana Is in tho 
bands of Rajputs and about one-third is tho property of Brahmans; 
tho rest is chiefly owned by IVtusalmans, Kayasths and Bairngis. 

/Tho chief taluqdor is the Maharaja of Ajodhya, who owns 
160 villages and 20 iiatlis. Tho Thaknraiu of Klmpradih Silupnr 
holds 60 vUlngos and 69 pattis; tho Bachgotis of Khiijiirahat have 
> 84 villages and 21 pattis, and their kiiismon df Bhiti hold tho Beni 
Gaddopur estate of 18 villages and 14 pattis. Another Baohgoli; 
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the Thakurain of Samrathpur, owns the Beona estate of eleven 
villages and one patfi ; two villages and one patti, known as Palia 
Partab belong to the Khanzada Baja of Hasanpnr; and the 
Paroma estate of three villages and one patti is held by the Bhan- 
zadas of Maniarpur. 

The only change in the area of Pachhimrath made at the 
redistribution of the parganas in 1869 was the addition of almost 
all the portion lying south of the Bisui, which had been formerly 
included in pargana Baraunsa of Sultanpur. The other boundaries 
were left practically unaltered. 

PILKHAWAN, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

A large and scattered village in the west of the pargana, 
atuated in latitude 26® 45' north and lon^tude 81® 54' east, 
between the railway and the metalled road from Fyzabad lo 
Lucknow, at a distance of 15 miles west of the former. The main 
rite lies close to the line j but the village lands, which cover 2,142 
acres, extend for some distance beyond the road to the north. Its 
only claim to notice is the rize of its population, which at the last 
census numbered 8,154 inhabitants, of whom 279 were Musalmans; 
there is a large Pari element among the Hindus. The village is 
said to have been founded by one of the Bais Bajputs, who for 
centuries held the greater part of the pargana. Their colony was 
established by one Halan Sah, one of whose eons was Bharat Singh, 
the traditional builder of Pilkhawan. The place stUl contains 
many of the Bais, but their proprietary right has passed to the 
Maharaja of Ajodhya, whose ancestor, Baja Darshan Singh, seized 
almost all the Bais possesrions in these parts. The revenue of the 
village is Bs. 8,686. 

The large bazar of Mubarakganj, with a flourishing upper 
primary school, lies in the northern part of the village, upon the 
Bawabi road between Fyzabad and Lucknow. 

PUBA QALANDAB, Pargana Haveli Oddh, Tahsil 

Fyzabad. 

This small village is only deserving of mention as possessing 
a police-station. It lies in latitude 26® 42' north and longitude 
82® 9' east, on the east side of the main road from Fyzabad to 
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'Biknpiir and Sullanpur, al a dislanco of six miles south of tho disfcricfc 
headquarters and four miles north of Bliaratkund railway station. 
Pura Qalandar is merely a hamlet of Muinuddinpur, and contains 
but three or four houses. In addition to the thnna, tliore is a cattle- 
pound and a small aided school. The village forms i)art of tho 
estate of tho Maharjija of Ajodhya. On either side of the road tho 
land is depressed and in seasons of heavy flood tho road is liable 
to submersion for a distance of a mile or more south of tho police- 
station. Tho railway embankment which lies n short way off to 
tho west was broken by floods in two places in 1003. 


BAjMNAGAB, Pargana Bikhak, Taliail Tanda. 

A small '^•illage near tlio border of tho Azamgarh district, 
situated in latitude 26® 26' north and longitude 82® 51' cast, at 
tho junotion of tho roads leading from Tnuda to Balrampur, Akbar- 
pur to Kamhnria, and Jalnlpur to CJmhora on tho Glingra. Tho 
place is only of importance as possossing a police-station, tho circle 
of wliich inclndos tho eastern portion of tho Birhar pargana. It 
also contains a xjost-oflioc, a cattic-iJOimd and a largo uxipor jwimary 
Bohook Markets arc hold here twice a week, but tho trade is 
small. Tlie population at tho last census uumberod 934 x)orson3, 
including 109 iSIuBalmuns and many Kahars. Tho village lands 
have an area of 031 acres and are assessed at Rs. 1,300. They 
are divided into two raahals held by the Palwar laluqdars of 
Haswar and Makrahi. 

% 

RASULPUR DARGAH, Pargana BinnAii, Tahsil Tanda. 

A small village wth a population of about 800 souls, lying 
' between Baskhnri and Kiohbauchlm. It is merely deserving of 
mention as being a noted iflace of Musalman worshij) and contain- 
ing the tomb of the celebrated saint, Makiidum Ashvaf. Tho slnry 
goes that this man was tho son of Ibrahim Shah, king of Ispahan. 
At tho death of his father lio succeeded liim on tho throne at tho 
early age of fifteen, but alter reigning for seven years ho abdicated 
in favour of his younger brother, Muhammad Shah, and being 
doLerminod to devote tho remainder of his days to tho service of 
religion ho assumed the ])ilgrim's garb and travelled through 
Hindostan. Here lie became a pupil of Shah Ala-ul-Hnq of Pandua 
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in Bengal at the beginning of the fourteenth century, from whom 
he received the title of Jahan^r. He then wandered from town 
to town in Upper India in search of, a spot wliich had been 
indicated to him as his resting-place. In the course of lime ho 
reached Jaunpur, which was then under the sway of Ibrahim 
Sharqi. The monarch received him favourably and tried to induce 
him to remain there, but he proceeded onwards to llasulpur, which 
was then the seat of a famous Pandit, named Darpan Hath. After 
u protracted struggle between the exponents of the opposing creeds 
the Musalman was victorious, and the Brahman adopted Islam 
under the name of JBlamal-ud-din. Makhdum Ashraf then settled 
in this place, which he called Buhabad, and here he ended his days 
at the age of 120. He was succeeded by his nephew, Abd-ur- 
Bazzaq, whom he had brought from Persia and who had married 
the daughter of Ala-ul-Haq. Abd-ur-Bazzaq changed the name of 
the village to Basalpur j he left five sons, of whom the eldest died 
childless} the second, Hadi Ahmad, settled in Jais of Kai Bareli; 
the third, Earid-ud-din, went to Daryabadj while the other two, 
Shah Hasan and Shah Himtun, remained in Rasulp.ur. Their 
descendants built Hichhauchha and Baskhari and enlarged their 
possessions by means of rent-free grants from various rulers. Three 
of them stili hold a portion of Rasulpur, while the rest forms part 
of the property of the Palwar taluqdars of Haswar and Makrahi. 
The total area of the village is 5S7 acres and the revenue Bs. 435. 

The shrine of Makhdum Ashraf is built ou rising grojmd 
which is nearly surrounded by water. It is regarded with great 
veneration by the people of the nedghbourhood, and is much resorted 
to from all parts of the Musalman world by persons who de&iic 
its service for casting Out devils. The subjects of the operations, 
from whom devils are cast out, are almost invariably women ; not 
only Musalmans, but Brahmaus and other HLudus undergo the 
treatment, and a case has been known where a family of Jews came 
for the purpose from distant Aden. The season when the pilgrim- 
age is undertaken by large numbers is between the full moons 
of Kartik and Aghan. There is no particularly sacred day, 
people coming and gring for a day or two and then returning to 
their homes. The estimated average attendance is 60,000, hut 
more than 5,000 are seldom present at a time. Merchandise of every 
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description is brought here from Lucknow, Benares and other 
distant places, and a brisk trade is carried on during the gather- 
ing. Another largo assemblage occurs at the end of the Muharram 
festival, when the Saijada ITashin, the spiritual successor of the 
saint, puts on the sacred cloak'knowu as the hliMea. 

BAUNAHI, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This is the largest place in the pargana and has long surpassed 
Mangalsi in importance. It lies in latitude 26“ 46' north and 
longitude 81® 69' oast, on the high bank of the Ghagra, at a 
distance of eleven miles -west from Fyzabad and two miles north 
of Sohwal railway station. From the latter a metalled branch 
runs to the provincial road and continues northwards to Dhemua 
ghat on the Ghagra near the town. Raimahi contains a police- 
station, a post-office, a cattle-poxmd and an upper primary school. 
On the road to the south is a military cncamping-ground and an 
inspeotion bungalow. The thana is located in an old fort, the 
place having been the hejidquarters of an amil and a station for 
troops in Nawabi days. There is a masonry sarai also dating 
from Nawabi times, and a number of old buildings. These 
include eleven masonry mosques, two idgahs, and three Hindu 
temjples. Near the town are the tombs of two martyrs, named 
Aulia Shahid aud Makan Shahid, who are said to have belonged 
to the army of Saiyid Salar. To the south-east of the town is a 
Jaiu temple dating from about 1800. It is enclosed within high 
walls with an outer waUod garden. The temple is of the usual 
style, but is raised upon a high plinth with four flights of steps 
leading into it. It contains an image of Farasnath in black stone 
and several smaller figures. In the middle of the southern wall 
of the temple enclosure is a shrine with brass doors and doorposts 
and marble floor and walls, containing a marble image of Bikab 
Deo, the founder of the sect, with seven other rimilar figures of 
diminishing size. The shrine is said to have been erected by the 
Jains of Calcutta and Lucknow. 

Baunahi is a poor town -with no industries. The bazar is of 
no importance and the place probably owes its present size to its 
situation on tho old Lucknow road. In 1881 the population num- 
bered 6,210 souls, but since that time there has been a considerable 
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decrease. At tlic last census there were 4,206 inhabitants, of 
wliom 1,643 wore Musalmaus and 2,563 Hindus, including a 
largo proportion of Tclis. Raunahi is said to have been originally 
held by Bbars, wlio wore ejected by Saiyid colonists from Sibar 
in the west of the pargana. One-third of the village belongs to 
the Kayasth family of qanungos, who claim to bo descended in 
the fifteenth generation from Rai Gobardban Has, wbo purchased 
a share from the Saiyids, A small portion is held by a family of 
Khattris who have settled hero for twelve generations. At the 
present time the lands of Raunahi ore hold partly by the Maharaja 
of Ajodhya and partly by Saiyids, Kbattris and Kayastbs, wlnle 
small shares are also owned by Shaikhs, who claim relationship 
wth the Mangalsi family, and by a Patban connected with the 
colony of Salcbpur. The total area is 1 ,009 acres and the revenue 
Rs. 2,093. There are four small rovenuc-froo plots granted to 
faqirs and servants of the Nnwabs in the days when Fj zabad 
was the capital. 

Raunahi was for some years administered under Act XX of 
1860, but the operation of the Act was mtbdrawn in 1900. 

« 

- — f 

SHAHGANJ, Pargawi PA-CnHiMRATH, Tahail BiKAruR. 

Shahganj is the name ^ven to the bazar of the village of 
Paharpur or Muqimpur, which lies in latitude 26® 38' north and 
longitude 82® 3' east, at a distance of twelve miles south-west of 
Pyzabad, on the road leading to Haringtonganj and Isauli in 
Sultanpur. This is crossed to the north of the village by the road 
from Amaniganj to Bhadarsa. The place is noteworthy as contain- 
ing the residence and fort of the Maharaja of Ajodhya and his 
predecessors. Nothing is known of the foundation of the bazar, 
and it only assumed prominence when seized by Raja Harshan 
Singh. It was here that Maharaja Man Singh rjeceived the 
Fyzabad fu^tives during the mutiny, and his fort was afterwords 
besieged by the rebels in the summer of 1868 till relieved by Sir 
Hope Grant. At that time the fort was regsirded as impregnable 
by native troops. It was defended by massive mud woUs, on 
which were mounted 14 guns. The walls still exist, and there is 
an inner defence of a masonry wall also. Tlie village is of consider- 
able size, having an area of 2,100 acres, assessed to a revenue of 
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Rs. 2,282j paid by the Maharaja as proi^rietox*. The poindation at 
the last census numbered 2,993 persons, including 56G Musalmans 
and a large number of Ahirs. In the village are a mosque and six 
Hindu temples. The bazar is of a fair size and markets are held 
here tmee a week. Shahganj also possesses a dispensary, an dppor 
primary school and a branch post-office. 

SHAHZADPUR, Pa/rgana arid Talisd Akbabpcte. 

This town, which for the purposes of its administration under 
Act XX of 1866 is incorporated with Akbai’pur, lies in latitude 
26° 26' north and longitude 82° 33' east, on the right or southern 
bank of the Tons, and on the main road from Fyzabad to J auupur, 
at a distance of a xailo €oa.tl\-ea.st from. Akljarpur. Other roads 
lead from the place to Jalalpur, Doslpur and Sultanpur. The lands 
of Shahzadpur cover but 70 acres, and are assessed at Rs. 60. 
They are owned by a body of Xhattris, who also hold Majhaura 
and other villages, which they havo recently acquired.. They 
are now men and are not connected ndth the Khattri family men- 
tioned by Mr. Garnogy as having fonnorly flourished here, and 
obtained a rent-free grant of the laud from Akbar. Adjoining 
Shahzadpur on the south is the village of Sinjhsmli, which prior to 
the foundation of Akbarpur was the headquarters of the pargaua. 
The name is said to be a corruption of Sujhawalgarh, the fort of 
Sujhawal, a Bhar chioftain. Sinjhauli now boibngs to the Saiyid 
taluqdars of Pirpuv. Shahzadpur itself is a picturesque place, 
but contains little of interest. Markets are hold hero twice a 
week, and there is a small iron foundry in the town. The xdace 
is the Centro of the cane-mill business and tho trade in grain and 
hides for the east of the district. Largo gatherings occur on tho 
occiision of the Ramlila and Muharram festivals, and also at the 
Gai Charawan fair in Bhadon. Other fairs arc held in Kartik 
and Baisakh, but the attendance is insignificant. 

SOHWAL, Fargma Manoaxsi, Tahail Fyzabad. 

A village lying in la'titude 26° 45' north and longitude 81° 
69' east, on tho loop line of tho Oudh and Rphilkhand railway, 
some ten miles west of Fyzabad, There is a station here, from 
which a metalled approach runs north to the provincial road 
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and thence to Dhomua ghat near Baunahi on the Ghagra. Other 
roads lead Bouth-wcst to Amaniganj and south-east to Daulatpur 
on the Bai Bareli road. Just south of the railway-station is the 
thriving bazar of Suchitaganj, from which a considerable export 
trade in grain and other articles is carried on. The bazar lies 
actually within the limits of the large village of Khirauni, and 
contains an upper primary school. Sohwal itself is a very smsiU 
place and its only claim to mention is the fact that it gives its 
name to the railway-station. At the last census it contained but 
330 persons. The viUago is the property of the Maharaja of 
Ajodhya, but the old Bais zamindars have undcr-propriolary 
rights. Suchitaganj, on the other hand, is a Avcll-populated place 
and contains about 2,500 inhabitants. The ^market days are 
Monday and Thursday in each week. 

SULTANPUB, Pargana Biehar, TahsU Tanda. 

A largo village in the extreme eastern corner of the district, 
lying near the Sarju Nadi, in latitude 26® 17' north and longitude 
83® 5' east, on the road from Tanda and Bamnagnr to Azamgarh, 
at a distance of 82 miles from Tanda and 70 mdes from Pyzabad. 
A short branch road leads north to the Kamharin ferry on the 
Ghagra. The place is chiefly noticeable as being one of the head- 
quarters of the Palwar taluqas, of which an account has been given 
in Chapter III. The original name of the village was Balrampur 
and it is said to have been founded by Bali Bam, the ancestor of 
the Birhar Palwars. At a later date the bazar was established 
by'Baghunath Singh, who gave it the name of Sultanpur. At 
present the revenue mauza is known as Sultanpur and the bazar 
as Balrampur. The place was at one time administered as a town 
under Act XX of 1866, but the operations of the Act wore with- 
drawn in 1901. Betides the bazar, in which markets are held 
twice a week, Sultanpur contains a district post-office' and a 
vernacular middle school. The population in 1881 numbered 2,326 
persons and at the following census had risen to 2,389 souls. In 
1901 the total was 2,147, the place having somewhat declined of 
recent years. Musalmans form over one-fourth of the number of 
inhabitants j most of them are Julahas, who are engaged in their 
anoestral occupation of weaving. In former days the practice of 
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sati appears to havo been very prevalent in this part of the district, 
for not away from the town there is a perfect graveyard of sati 
monuments. The old Palwar fort has been destroyed. At the 
time of the mutiny it was regarded as one of tho strongest in the 
district, though inferior to that of Makrahi. 

SURHUEPUR, Pargana STTBntrnpnn, Tahsil Akbarptib. 

The place which ^Ves its name to the pargana is a village 
of no great azo, lying in latitude 26° 16' north and longitude 
80° 40' east, on the southern boundary of the district. Tho place 

t 

is built on the banks of tho Majhoi river, and through it runs tho 
road from Ryzabad to Jaunpur, which is joined a short distance to 
tho north of the village by that leading from Tanda. Another 
road runs north-east to Jalalpur, a distance of five miles. Three 
miles to the north-west is the Malipur railway station. The road 
crosses tho Majlioi by a fine masonry bridge, which is said to date 
from tho time of Akbar. Surhurpur is a yoiy ancient village and 
contains tho ruins of an old fort which local tradition assigns to 
the Bhafs. The story goes that this place was tho stronghold of a 
Bhor chief, named Sohandal, from whom the name of the pargana 
is tradillonally derived. It is also said that it was once held by a 
Jogi, named SubhaNath, who attracted tho attention of Saiyid Salar. 
Tho invader proceeded against him and put him to death, together 
with many of the Bhars, who resisted his attack. There aro also 
two old shrines of Muhammadan saints; one of those is known 
as tho. dargah of Surwar Pir, who came hither from Shiraz and 
lived and died in the village. Small gatherings take place at his 
tomb on Thursdays. The other is the dargah of Shah Nur, who 
came from Arabia and settled here, building for himself a tomb on 
the .model of that of Makhdum Ashraf at Rasulpur. Tho place 
remained for a long time in the hands of Saiyid zamindars, many 
of whom obtained posts under tho native government. It was 
subsequently absorbed into the taluqa of Samanpur. At the lost 
census Surhurpur contained 1,421 inhabitants, of whom 152 were 
Musalmans ; Brahmans arc tho most numerous Hindu caste. There 
is o bazar hero of some small importance and markets are held 
twice, a vreek. The place also contains a large upper primary 
school. 
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SURIIURPUIl Pargrt.nfi, Taheil Akbarimik. 

This pargaiin now forms the caslcm ])ortion of the Ahharptir 
taheil, but until lOC-1 wa'^iuoluclccl in Tiitida. It lies in the Eonth- 
enstem corner of tlic dl=lriet, marciiing on tlic south and cast Avith 
Azamgarli and touching the Aldcmau pargana of Sultanpur on the 
south-onsl corner. To the avcsI lies Akbnrpur, and to tlio north 
Birhnr and Tanda. Some detached villages Ho Avithin the limits 
of Azamgarh entirely cut oil from this district; those include 
Dcodih on the east, and Slohiiiddinpur, Oril, Ramopur and a num» 
her of small chaka on the south. The pargana ia drained by three 
riA'crs. In the north is the Taunri, AA'hich takes it? rise in a series 
of swamps beyond tlic Iiorth-Avcst corner and follows the boundary 
till it ronehes the Azamgnrh district; it is a .‘sluggish stream and 
in 3'ears of hcaA'y rainfall is apt to flood the Aullages on its banlcs. 
Tlio centml portion is. drained by the Tons, Avhich for a short 
distance forms the Avestern boundarj' of the pargana and then turns 
to lloAV through the centre; after a sinuous course it leaves Surhur- 
pur ui the extreme south-east corner and flows into the Azamgarh 
district. The third stream is the Majhoi, Avhioh forms part of the 
southern boundaiy and joins the Tons in Azamgarh. The pargana' 
is thus generally avoH drained; but occa'^ioually, as in 1871 and 
1894, the Tons and IMnjhoi ri«o in flood together and swamp the 
Eouth-cnstcru portion. The Tons has in most cases a fairly deep 
and Avide bed, and only a fcAi’ villages on its banks arc liable to 
inundation. In the north-east corner along the Birliar boundary, 
there is a’number of jhils and the land sniTors much iu seasons of 
excessive rain. 

The soil of the pargana inclines generally to clay, except 
in the neighbourhood of Jalalpur, where there are some excellent 
villages Avith a fair amount of garden cultivation. The barren 
part is in. the east, which contains a large area of uaar and is 
covered with patches of dhak jungle. BetAvocn the Tons and the 
Majhoi the soil is generally good, cla)’’ being less provident there, 
ns is also the case in a few villages in the north-west of the par- 
gana. 

The total area is 92,370 acres or 144 square miles. At the 
first regular settlement 54 per cent, of this was cultivated and 
since that time the development has been rapid. At the last 
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assesBinent as much as G0,04G acres or 66 per cent, were cultivated, 
and this area has boon maintainocl in subsequent years. In 190-1 
there ivere 60,353 acres undov the -plongb and 21,82-1 acres bore 
a double croj). The proportion of the latter is somewhat lower 
than in other parts of the district, largely oudng to the fact that in 
the lowlying lands near the rivers the soil is too stiff as a rule to 
admit of estivation in the rahi, and only rice is grown. The 
culturable area amonuted to 17,498 acres or 29 per cent. Tliis 
included 2,630 acres under groves and 8,658 acres of land that had 
never been tilled, much of it being probably too poor to lepay 
cultivation. The barren area was 14,519 acres or 24 por cent., but 
of this all save 6,471 acres, consisting chiefly of usar, was oithor 
under water or occupied by roads and Imildiogs, Means of irriga- 
tion are abundant and jn-actically all the land that reqjiircs water 
is irrigated, while uniirotectcd wells can bo dug without dtflicnlty 
when required, A noteworthy feature in the history of the par- 
gafia is the extent to which tiio tanks and jhilslinve been supplanted 
bj'' wolls for the pxtrposc of irrigation since the first regular 
sottlomont. The two harvests aro approximately equal in aroa; 
in tho khaiif rice very largely predominnlos, followed by sugarcane, 
which is oxleusivoly grown j in tho rnbi barley takas the load, while 
gram, peas and wheat occupy the bulk of the remaining area. 
There is very little poppy cultivation, but in the south indigo is 
still grown to some extent. 

The cultivation of tho pargann is gonerally good, bnt very 
variable in quality. Tho chief cultivating castes aro Brahmans, 
Ahirs, Chnmnrs, Rajputs, Musalmans and Basis, Low caste tenants 
largely predominate, holding about two-thirds of the total area, and 
at the last assessment they paid an average rent of Rs. 6"66 per 
acre as against Rs. 4*59 paid by tho privileged high caste cultiva- 
tors, the advantage of tlio latter being on an avoi’ago less than 19 
per cent. As much as 73*86 por cont. of tho laud was hold by 
ordinary tenants at cash rates; 15*6 ]'or cent, was cultivated by 
the proprietors as sir ovhhudkasht; 6*27 per cont. by undor-propric- 
tors, and ‘86 imr cent, by occupancy tenants. Of tho rest, 2’76 por 
cont. was rent free or held at favoured rotes, and 1*77 per cent, grain- 
rented, tho last being as usual of a very poor description. The 
revenue of the pargona at the summary settlement was Rs. G6;492, 
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and this was rnisod in 1SG5 l)y Mr. Cnrnogy to Rs. 08,9-10, tho 
eiihsoqiiont revision resulting in a reduction to Rs. 94,330. The 
pnrgnna sufTored greatly from thclioavy rains of lS9-J,butlia5.sliou'n 
a great dovclojmontsince the first regular sottlcmeut. At the list 
rc\'iBion tho initial demand was Rs. 1,18,900, giving an cnh,ance- 
ment of 26'0 per cent, and the net final demand, Rs. 1,29,205 C’ 
37 per cent, in excess of the old rovenne. In spite of this great 
addition, only 42‘9 per cent, of tho accepted nisets was taken, 
while the average incidence was Rs. 2*17 p'er acre of cultivation. 

Tho population of the parg:ina at the first Oudh census num- 
bered 82,927 souls. This ro-^c to 92,037 at tho followng census 
of 1881, and to 106,901 in 1891, The last otiumeration showed a 
decrease, the total being 100,930, of whom 90,524 were Hindus, 
10,936 Mnsalmans, and elevon Jains. Tho jnrgann contains tho 
two Act XX towns of Jalalpur and Xagpur, which have fairly 
large bazars and a considerable amount of o.xport trade. There 
are few other places or any size of importance, and only Surhur- 
pur itsolf has boon separately mentioned. Tho markct.s, fairs, 
schools and jiost-officos in tho parg.nna arc shown in the appendix. 
A small Musalmau fair is held at the \'illngcof Bhinon or Masaiul- 
piw in honour of one Sjiiyid Masaud, who is said to have como from 
Arabia at a very early date. 

Tho pargana is somewhat poorly supplied with means of' com- 
munication. Through the extreme south-west passes tho road from 
Akbarpur to Jaunpur passing through tho village of Surhurpur, 
close to which it is joined by the road from Tanda. Prom !Mali- 
pur station a metalled road leads to Jalalpur, u'hcro it moots tho 
road from Akbarpur to Ahrnula in Aznmgnrh. Other roads run 
from Jalalpur to Baskhari on tho north, Ramnngar on the north- 
east, Mittupur on tho south, and Surhurpur on tho south-west. A 
short road also connects Jalalpur 'with Nagpur ; but beyond the 
Tons in the onstorn portion of the pargana there are practically no 
roads. There arc no permanent bridges over tho Tons, although 
one is much ■ needed at Jalalpur. It is crossed by ferries at the 
latter place, Nagpur, and several other ■villages. The river is navi- 
gable for tho greater part of tho year, and a considerable traffic is 
still carried on by means of boots in hides, grain and dried fish 
between J alalpur and the markets lower down. 
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The pargana clorivea its name from the village of Surlmrpnr, 
which is said to liavo heon called after Sohnndnl, a Bhar chieftain. 
Eemains of the old, Bhar villages are to he found at Surhurpur, 
Masora, Deodih and Bhujgi, wlulo largo numbers of Bhars still 
reside in this pargana. The Bhars seem to have boon displaced by 
the Palwars and several Muhammadan colonists. Surhurpur gave 
its namo to a mahal in the days of Akbar, but the present pargana 
is tlie result of many changes. The boundary was defined anew 
in 1801 when Saadat AH Klian made over the ceded districts to 
the British} by this transfer Surhurpur lost the tappa of Pakarpur . 
and portions of seven othore, comprising 199 villages now formed 
into the Mahal pargana of Azamgarh. These villages all formed 
part of a single estate owned by the Saiyids of Mahal, a property 
founded by Slier Jahan and Shamshcr Jaban in the middle of the 
oighteenth century. TJie property was transferred to the British 
Government without reference to its sitnation~>a step which was the 
cause of the existence of the detached islands bolouging to the 
pargana which lie within the Azamgarh territory. The property 
was retained by the Saiyids till the days of Eajo Iradat Jahan, 
who proclaimed himself Nazim of Jaunpur in the mutiny and was 
hanged for rebollion. His daughter married Malik Hidayat 
Husain of Samanpur. 

The chief leading landholders are the Bantaria Palwars, on 
account of whom has already been given in Chapter III. These 
Palwars were the first to offer a successful resistance to the aggres- 
sions of the EajkumarB of Sultanpur. There was a long period of 
waifaro which terminated in 1778 after the battle fought near the 
village of Masora, whon Madho Singh of Dora aud 300 Eajku- 
mars lost their Hvos. There are now few Musalman families of 
importance One, founded by Shaikhs Arzani and Nizam-ud-din, 
who are said to have come from Ghazni, used to reside in the village 
of Songnon whore their descendant, Shalldi Ghulam Yosin, huHt 
the fort of -Yasingarh. This person rose to bo naib subahdar of 
Jaunpur and Ghazipur and acquired great power and influenoo ; 
he took proprietary possession of much of the surrounding country, 
but the property was soon lost by his descendants, who now subsist 
on 80 bighcis of rent-free land which they hold from the toluqdars 
of Samanpur. 
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At the presoni lime the pnrgana contains 246 villages divided 
into 1,278 mabals. Of tlie Inttor 423 aro licld by taluqdnrs, but 57 
of tlioso nro eubsollledj 218 by znmindnrs, 42S by pattidari com- 
munities, and nine ave bbaiynchnra. In addition to tboso, 195, 
other than talnqdari, arc snbseltlod, tho superior proprietors being 
zamindars or coparcenary liodics; throe nro rovenuo-froo, one is 
•n^cid, and one Government properly. Altogether about 03 per 
cent, of tho pargnna is held by taluqdars. Tho largest property 
is that of Ashrafpur and .Talalpnr owned by tho totnqdnrs of 
Samanpur; it consists of 32 villages and four pattis. Mir Abu 
Jafar of Pirpur owns tho Ismailpnr estate of 18 villages and 12 
patlis, and Mir Rabat Husain of tho samo family three \’i]Iage3 and 
11 pattis. One village also belongs to the Sniyid taluqdar of 
Katavin. Of tho Rajkumars tho Raja of Dorn owns nine villngas 
and 38 pattis, known ac the Birmn estate; and tho taluqdars of 
Meopur Dhaiirua hold the Bhasman property of two villages and four 
pattis. Tlierc arc two taluqas held hy the Bantnria Pnlwars, as 
woU as 0 uumhor of smallor estates belonging to the members of 
tho same clan. Tho taluqdar of Tighra owns 14 villages and 17 
patlis, and his kinsman of j\Iundohra 15 villages and seven pattis. 
Tho Bihar Palwora also own number of villages fornung tho 
Babura estate. This is dhrided between the foiur houses of Haswar, 
Makrahi, Lakhanpnr and Snltonpur. Lastly, two villages known 
as tho Pakharpur estate belong to the taluqdar of Khapradih Silii- 
pur. Tho remaining proprietors aro of little importance, the chief 
landholding castes being Rajputs, Brahmans, Khnttris and 
Kayasths. About one-fourth of tho whole area is held in sub- 
settlement. 

Prior to 1869, tho area of tho pargana was very different from 
that now comprised in Surlnupur. Tho northern hoimdary was 
formed partly by tho Tons and partly by a line running due east 
from Jalalpur, on the west it included a large portion of the 
modern Akharpur, and on the south the pargana extended far 
into the present pargana of Aldcmau in Sultan pur. 


TAHDA, Pargana and Talisil Tauda. 

The capital of the pargana is a large town, lying in latitude 
26® 83^ north and longitude 82® 40' east, on the road from Pyzahad 
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to Aztimgarh, at a distance of 37 miles east of the fomer and 12 
miles from Akbarpiif, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road. Another road runs eastwards through Haswar and Eam- 
nagar to Sultanpnr, and from it a branch takes off at Mubarakpur 
and runs south to Surburpur and Jaunpur. To the north of the 
town at a distance of about a mile flows the liver Ghagra, which 
is crossed by a ferry. The town lies on the lands of several 
villages besides Tanda proper; one of them is Sakrawal, wdiich has 
a' large site to the south. Another is Asopur, which fonneiiy gave 
its'name to a largo estate. 

The word Tanda means a caravan, and denotes that the place 
was an oncaraping-giound for Banjaras who carried their goods 
across the Ghagra by the ferry here. In pi-ocess of time tho oamp 
expanded into a town, and this was granted by Farrukh Siyar to 
Muhammad Hayat, the roprosontativo of tlie Rasulpur family of 
Shaikhs. Sinco that time, the place has flourished greatly. It 
rapidly became populated by all classes, but more especially by 
Julahas add Hindu spinners, who soon acquired a widespread 
reputation for the oxcellenco of their work. Saadat Ali Khan 
was much interested in the prosperity of the place. A European 
txadov, named Mv. John Scott, eottled Ivere, and under bis inflnonce 
the cotton trado was developed largely. Ho hold the jagir of the 
entire pargana and coUeoted the taxes of tho tow’n, which then 
consisted of oustoms, excise, bazar dues, a tax on looms and mar- 
riage dues. Ho held the jagir till 1796, and it then passed into the 
hands of Ghazantir Ali of Rasulpur and Hasan Ali of Asopim, son 
and nephew of Muhammad Hayat; but shortly afterwards tho 
place was taken under direct management and the taxes were 
collected by the government together with tlie land revenue. In 
1800 the former were leased to one Qadir Bakhsh, but ou account 
of his unpopularity his place was taken by a government daroglm, 
in whose timo two new taxes wore introduced, one of 20 por cent, 
on transfers of property and the other of ten por cent, on mort- 
gages, Building sites were sold by the estate to intending pur- 
chasers,, each of whom bad to pay a fee to t\iQ ioTvaar jagwdar. 
These sources of revenue were discontinued in the time of Saadat 
Ali Khan, and thereafter the proceeds of the groves, the loom tax 
and' the marriage tax were farmed out at Rs. 320 por annum and 
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continued to l)c thus treated till annoxotion. An accomil of the 
manufactures of Tnnda and thoir history has already been given 
in Chapter II. The -weavers still carry on their trade to a large 
extent, but the manufacture of the fine jamdcini cloth is insignifi- 
cant in comparison -uith the amount produced fifty years ago. 

Besides the tahsil, Tandn contains a police-station, a post and 
telegraph office, a cattlo-poimd and a dispensary. There is a 
middle vernacular school hero; the boarding-house which stands 
some distance away was the g^ft of Mir Ahu Jafar, tho ialuqdnr of 
Pirpur. There is also a small mnnicipnl school in Tanda itself 
and a lower piimnry school in Mubarakpur. There arc about 6,000 
houses in the town, but only a few of these are built of brick. The 
market is still of considerable importance, the chief bazar days 
being Mondays and Thursdays. About a mile to tho west of the 
town in Asopur is tho tomb of one Shaikh Harun, a holy man who 
came to those parts about five centuries ago and who was put to 
death by tho pagans. A considerable fair is held at his tomb on 
tho first Sunday of Bhadon, when about 10,000 persons assemble 
from the neighbourhood. A nulo further west is the Imambara of 
Husain Ah, and hero the tazias are buried at tho Muharram, which 
is also largely attended. Close by is a masonry platform erected 
by the Musalmans of the place, and hero Saiyid Salar is annually 
commemorated on the first of Jeth, and a large number of people 
of both creeds assemble to do honour to tho saint. In Tanda 
itself considerable Hindu fairs occur at tho Bamliln, and also on 
Bamnaunu and tho full moon of Hartik, when some 12,000 persons 
assemble for bathing in tho Ghagra. The population of Tanda 
including that of Mubarakpur, with which it is united for' muni- 
cipal purposes, amounted to 13,548 at the first Oudh census of 

1869. The total rose to 19,954 in 1881, but feU again to 19,724 
at the following census. Since that time it has remained almost 
stationary, and in 1901 the town contoinod 19,863 inhabitants, of 
whom 9,606 were males and 10,248 females. Of the population 
at the last census 8,946 were Hindus, 10,838 Musalmans, 20 Jains, 
14 Christians, and 35 Aryas and others. In pcant of size it is tho 
sixth town in Oudh, 

Tanda was constituted a municipality from the 1st of April 

1870. The board consists of 13 members, of whom ten are elected. 
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the remainder being the deputy commissioner as chairman, the 
tahsildar as vice-chairman, and an assistant commissioner. The 
chief source of income is a tax on circumstances and property, 
assessed annually by a sub-committee of the board. Other heads 
are receipts from rent of Tiasul lands and houses, bazar dues, the 
sale proceeds of manure, pounds, and liceuso fees for hackney 
carriages. The expenditure is clnclly devoted to conservancy and 
the maintenance of the town police force, w'hioh numbers 29 men 
of all grades. The details of income and expenditure since 1891 
will be found in the appendix.* The town is fully equipped with 
good metalled roads, conscevanoy buildings end plant, and a munici- 
pal ofldec, and is well able to maintain its property in good order. 

TXKDA Targanaf Ta}tsit 

This pargana forms the western portion of the tahsil and 
consists of a narrow strip of country, from 15 to 20 miles long and 
from five to seven miles wide, lying along the right bank of the 
Ghagra, which separates it from the Basti district. To the west 
lies pargana Amsin, to the cast Birhar, and to the south tho Akbar- 
pur tahsil. A portion of tho southern bomKlai*y is formed by tlte 
Thirwa stream, which takes its rise in tho Amsin pargana and 
flows oast for about half the length of the southern border of Tanda 
and then turns somewhat abruptly north, falling into the Ghngrn to 
the east of Tanda town. Those two rivers drain the greater por- 
tion of tho pargana ; but in the south-east coruor is a collection of 
jhils in which the Taunri has its or^n. Dotted about tho whole 
pargana are numerous ihils, many of wMch have no outlet. Tho 
chief ore those of Deohat, Masra, Ballia-Jagdispur, Fatehpur and 
Ainwaii. Tho Punlhar jhil in tho east is connected -with tho 
Thirwa by a deep cutting about a mile in length, which is practi- 
cally the only artificial drainage ohnuncl in tho avIioIc pargana. 
In Bovoral cases, and particularly at Maclarpur, tho land in the 
neighbourhood of the jliils is liable to bo inundated in years of 
heavy rainfall. 

Along tho Ghagra below the high bank is a narrow strip of 
alluvial soil in which tho villages aro held on a short-term settlo- 
mont. Above the high bank the soil is a saudy loam ; bat sand 


* Appaadix, Table XV. 
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predonunates only in the north-west corner and in a few villages 
along the Thirwa. The interior 'jiortion is mainly loam, but there 
is a large amount of clay in the depresaons, this being especially 
the case in the south-west. 

The total area of the pargana in 1904 was 86,652 acres or 135 
square miles. The amount is liable to variation owing to changes 
in the course of the Ghagra, and the present figure represents au 
accretion of over 7,000 acres ance the first regular settlement. 
At that time the cultivated area amounted to 59 per cent, of the 
whole, but the subsequent increase has been large, as at the last 
assessment no less than 54,401 acres or 67 per cent, were under 
the plough. This figure has been well maintained in recent years, 
and in 1904 the total was 55,253 acres or 63*8 per cent., while 
22,767 acres bore a double crop, the development in the latter 
direction liaving been extremely rapid. Of the remainder, 12,824 
acres were classed as culturable, but this included 3,993 acres 
under groves — a figure which has of late years shown a tendency 
to decline; there is a fair amount of old fallow, but only a small 
area remains which has never been brought under the plough. 
The barren area amounted to 18,675 acres, but of this nearly 
three-fourths were under water and of the rest aU save 1,177 acres 
of actually unculturable waste was occupied by sites, roads and 
buddings. In a wet year means of irrigation are generally 
sufficient and only a few villages suffer from an inadequate supply; 
the general complaint is then of too much water rather than of 
too little ; but there is not adequate protection by wells, which ere 
few in number and difficult to make. In ordinary years some- 
what over 46 per cent, of the cultivated land is irrigated, most of 
this being watered from the tanks and streams, although the well- 
irrigated area has increased of late years. The system of agricul- 
ture presents no special features. The kharif area is very, much 
larger than that shown in the rabi. Much of the light sods will only 
grow rain crops that need no irrigation, and there is a large propor- 
tion of heavy clay soil in which rice alone can be grown. The 
chief kharif staples are rice, arhar, and kodon, while sugarcane is 
extensively cultivated and a small amount of indigo is produced. 
In the rabi, wheat, peas, gram and barley make up the bulk of 
the cultivation, the last having been supplanted to a conriderablo 
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extent by wheat during the past thirty years. There is very little 
opium cultivation, but a fair amount of tobacco is raised in the 
better lands. 

At the last settlement as much as 72*67 per cent, of the land 
was hold by ordinary tenants at cash rates; 14*91 per cent, was 
cultivated -by proprietor as sir or khudkasht; 3*37 per cent, by 
under-propiiefcors; and 6*95 per cent., the largest proportion in any 
pargann of the district, was held on' grain rents, but such land is as a 
rule of a very inferior desoiiplaon. ITor the rest, l'3l per cent, 
was rent-free or hold at favoured rates and *79 per cent, by occu- 
pancy tenants. The average cash rate was Bs. 5*27 per acre, ranging 
from lls. 4*66 in the case of the higher castes to Ks. 6*43 paid by 
low caste tenants. The advantage obtained by tho former is only 
13*89 per cent., or less than in any other pargana. The chief culti- 
vating classes arc Brahmans, Bajputs, Musalmans, Burmis and 
Ahirs. Tho two last are cultivators of a superior stamp, but the 
best are the Muraos, who are, however, not very numerous. Tho 
r-o venue of tho pargana at tho suinmaiy settlement amounted to 
Bs. 60,344. At the regular assessment this was raised to 
> Bs. 84,633 ; but the demand was subsequently reduced to 
Bs. 81,086. The present final demand stands at Bs. 1,08,425, 
including Bs. 210 nominally asso^sed on revenue-free lands. The 
enhancement is large, amounting to nearly 35 per cent., but the 
incidence is still fairly low owing in part to tho sandy nature of 
• tho soil and the large number of precarious villages. The total 
excludes tho sum of Bs. 3,682 at present assessed on tho alluvial 
mahals. These number 15 in all; they were demarcated and 
assessed at the time of the settlomeut for a period of five years 
only, except in the case of Mahripur, in which tho settlemont was 
made conditionally for the full term at a rovenuo of Bs. 40. Tho 
others camo up for revision in 1993.* 

Tho population of the pargana was first enumerated at the 
Oudh census of 1869. It thou amouutod to 63,529 souls. This 
rose to 84,890 ,in 1881, and ton years hitor to 09,262. At tho last 
census a slight doorcaso was observed, tho total number of inhobit- 
auts being 96,037, wliich gives an average density of 768 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religions, there were 76,212 
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Hindus^ 20,G3S Muealinan^, imd 187 Chri-tian-s, Jajjis aud other:*. 
The princij)al town is Taiida, with winch the histnr)’ of the ])argann 
is closely comicclcd. Other largo villngc« ore Jltifalganj, ^^^ba- 
rnkpur nad Kha-*pur. Tho hnzan*, fnirs mid schools of tl;c jiiar- 
gaiaa oro .shown in tho oppondix. 

IMoons of coniiniinication arc fair. T ii addition to tho mctnllcd 
roads Ijdng within the Tandn miiuicipality, a sinnlnr road run' 
south-west from Tauda to Akhaqnir, giving rominuniwtiou with the 
railway ; along this is a line of telegraph. The tccond -class road 
from Fyznbad outers tho paigana in tho north-wc-l corner, and 
after passing through Illifnlganj nud Tauda cro-vc- the Tliinra hy 
an iron bridge and then branches into tho roads leatHug to Azani- 
garh vid Ba<khari and to Hamnngar and Balramptir. Other road- 
arc those running from IltifatganJ to Akbaquir, from Mubnrnkpur 
to Siu'hurpnr, from Phulptir on the Ghagi-a to the Azamgarh road, 
and from Akbarpur to Ba-*kh.nri, which tnivcrsc.-* the south-inwlcm 
corner. There arc several ferries over the Ghagra, all of which are 
managed from the Basti sido. 

The pargnnn in its prc*ont form dates only from 1860, when it 
was constituted by the amalgamation of the two .old parganas 
of Klmspur-Tanda and Iltifatgauj, the latter being in early days 
known as iNnipur. This was a small pargaua consisting of 
only 33 viUngos, and when the change was made 16 ^•illngc■s of 
it were transferred to Akbarpur. Khnspnr Tandn, too, was origin* 
ally a small pargaua, extending eastwards only as f.ar as tho 
Thirwn, tho land beyond that river as far as the Birlmr boundary 
being a part of Akbarpur. In early days the tract is said to 
have been held by tho Bhars, romnins of whoso buildings arc still 
to be seen in tho villages of Mndnrpur, Uracdn and cl-’owhoro. 
They were displaced by various colonists, tho most important of 
whom were ]\Iusalmans. Tho only Hindu settlors were tlie 
Kayasths of Saidpur, Daipnr and clscwhcro. 

One of the oldest families is that of tho Iklnliks of Khnspur, 
said to have boon founded by one Malik Khns Znhidi of Baghdad, 
who settled in those ports and took up his r^dcucc at Khas- 
pur, to M'hich ho gave his nomc. His descendants subsequently 
migrated to Sakrawal aud Funthar, but ouo widow of tho old 
stook remained with her daughter in Khaspiir. This girl was 
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subsequently married to Saiyid Hamid of J ran, who settled in IChas- 
pur, and from him aredcscomlod tho proprietors of Muhammadpur, 
the old Khaspur taluqa of 53 villages having been confiscated 
after the mutiny on account of tho porMstont rebellion of Tafaz?,ul 
Husain^ who took an active part in supporting tho rebel nazim 
of Gorakhpur. 

Tho Shaikhs of Hiosulpur and Afopur aro desoeuded from one 
Khalil-ur-Rahman, a native of Turau, who, about tlirco centuries 
ago, was appointed qari of the xmrgana and took up his residence 
near the present town of Tanda. Ho acqxiired on estate of twelve 
villages, which was subsequently divided into two portions; onoof 
tliese soon disap])onrcd, but the othor pn'ised by marriage to Saiyid 
Abd-ul-Baqi, whoso descendant, Huhammad Hnyat, obtained 
tho pargaua in jagir and was practicnllv the founder of the 
town of Tanda, After his death the jagir was ro'sumcd, but hts 
sons retained the estate till 1790, when it was taken under direct 
managomont- In 1794. Mr. John Scott, a merchant of Tanda, 
farmed tlio entire pargaua of Khaspur and subleased it in two 
portions, tho Rasulpur estate of 64. villages Iwing taken by Glm- 
zanfar Ali, son of jRIubummnd Hoyot, ami tho Asopur property of 
26 viJlagcrf by Husain Ali, uci»hew ol‘ Ghnzanfnr Ali. Mr. Scott’s 
farm censed in 179G, but those two men continued te hold their 
leases till 1820. Ghaznnfar Ali was euccoedod by his son-in-law, 
Abbas Ali, who held Basulpur till its conliBCatiou after tho 
mutiny. Husain Ali was also succeeded hy his son-in-laiv, Ali 
Hasnu, whose property was in 1849 incorporated into tho taluqa 
of Samaupur and his roprosentatives now hold only subordinate 
rights. 

Tho email pargnna of Jltifntgauj was mainly hold by tho 
jVIuglials of Alaupu^ a family founded in tho days of Babar by 
ono Mir Alan of Hchli. His descendants obtained twelve vdllngcs, 
and in 1796 incrensed thoir property Ijy tho addition of sovoii 
othoj-s. In 1809 these ivoro all included in tho Pirpur taluqa; but 
in 1821 Sublrnu Bog, whoso brother was in tho British sorvico, 
mntiagcd to recover the 19 villages and also twelve otliors winch 
had boon added by tho Pirpur tuluqdta*. His ropresoutativos aro 
still iu possession of this estate, Tho property includes six villages 
formerly hold by tho so-called Patlmns of Dhalmau, who wovo 
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dcscondcd from ouc Bni Dholi, a Gantam ;ihcy lost thoir estate as 
early ns 1809. The Paudo Brahmaus of Phulpur at one time 
hold 36 villages, but those were sold or mortgaged to varioas 
taluqdai's, and in 1850 all that romained passed into the hands of 
the Bachgotis of Bhiti and Khajnrnhat. 

At the present time the pargann contains 285 nllages 
.divided into 584 mahals. Of the latter, 253, including 153 hold in 
subsettlcmcut, are o^vnod by tnluqdars; 212, of ’which 32 arc 
subsettled, by zainiudars ; 82 by pottidari bodies, while ono is 
nazulf two are the property of Government, and two revenue-free. 
Of the various taluqdnr.s holding laud in the pargann Saiyid Abu 
Jafar of Pirpur owns eight villages and portions of four others, 
and his kinsman, Mir Rabat Hu«ain, has fourteen villages and 
twelve pattis ; the tnluqdars of Samanpur hold 24 villages and two 
pattis ; the ICayasth taluqdnr of Bnsulpur owns nine villages and 
four pattis, which wore bestowed on his grandfather after the 
mutiny j the taluqdar of Bhita holds three %nllogc3 and tliree 
pattis, and his relative of Khajurahat five villages and six pattis. 
The Rnjkumnrs of Meopur Dfaauma are in possession of 14 
villages and 13 pattis, and the Baja of Bern of four villages. 
Ono village and parts of five others is hold by the Saiyid taluqdar 
of Katatia, while the Palwars of Haswar and Makrahi own three 
and four pattis respectively. The remainder of the pargana 
is chiefly in the hands of Mtisalmaus, Brahmans, Kaynslhs and 
Bajputs of vorious clans. The subsottloment-holders, who are in 
possesaon of about IS per cent, of the whole area, ore generally 
in poor circumstances. 


TANDA Tahsil. 

This tahsil forms the north-eastern sub-division of the district, 
lying on the right bank of the Ghagra, which separates it from the 
Basti and Gorakhpur districts on the north. To the south lies 
Akbarpur and the Atraulia pargana of Azamgarh, while to the 
east is part of the Sagri tahsil of that district. The western 
boundary is formed by pargana Amsin of tahsil Pyzabad. The 
total area is 230,765 acres or 360’67 square miles. There arc in 
all 806 villages, divided at the last settlement into 1,906 mahals. 
The tahsil consists of the two parganas of Tanda and Birhar, of 
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wliich the latter occupies the eastern', and the former the -vrestern, 
portion. Up to 1904 the tahsil also included Surhurpur, but this 
was then transferred to Akbarpur. 

In its phydcal characteristics the tahsil is divided into two 
well-defined areas, besides the few alluvial mahals in the bed of 
. the Ghagra. Bordering that river is a narrow strip of good upland 
villages, mostly well cultivated, but much bettor in the eastern 
than at the western end. South of this is a lowlying tract which 
in wet years becomes waterlogged. The western part of this 
drains into the Ghagva by the Thirwa stream; but the stretch of 
country in the neighbourhood of Ballia-Jagdispur, Deohat, Bela 
Parsa, Bauiani, Baskhaii, Kichhauchha, Bhidnnd, Bukia and 
Garha is very imperfectly drained by the Taunri and Pikia 
streams. In consequence, the variations of season are more felt 
iti this part than elsewhere. The eastern end of this tract is an 
usar plain, but the most barren part of it lies round the sources 
of the Pikia. There are no forests in the tahsil j of dhah jungle 
and uaar land there is but little in pargona Tanda, but in 
Birhar from Baskhari eastwards there are many thick patches of 
dhah. 

The Ghagra forms the northern boundary for some 46 or 47 
miles. The Thirwa, rising in pargaua Amsin, flows oast and 
forms the boundary with Akbarpur; it then bends northwards and 
falls into the Ghagra close to tho town of Tanda, the stream hold- 
ing a good deal of water even in the cold weather in a normal 
year. Tho Taunri originates in the swamps by Deohat and works 
pa'st Baskhari and Kichhauchlia to the border between Birhar and 
yurluu'pur. It follows the line of the taludl boundary and emerges 
into Azamgarh. Tho small stream known as the Sarju forms 
tho southern border of tho extreme eastern end of tho tahsil, where 
it falls into the old bed of the Ghagra. It is a shallow stream 
and does not lost long into tho cold weather. The Pikia rises 
from the same swamps as the Taunri, being an alternative outlet 
of their overflow. It forms the southorn boimdary of Birhar for 
.come distance between the Taunri and Sarju, but ultimately 
crosses the eastern extremity of the tahsil and falls into tho same 
eld channel as the Sarju, but higher up stream ; for most of its 
course it has a deep and well-dofiued bed. 
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Tho tnlipil is ndministorod ns a sul>-di\asioii iu tlio charge of a 
fiill-poworod magistrate on the district staff. Tlie lahsildar, who 
resides at Tarida, is assisted by a naib-talisildar and the nsual 
establishment. There arc four supervisor qanungos and 163 
patwari^s. For police purposes there arc stations at Bnninagar, 
Bnskhari and Tniida, Tho rarclcs have purely convontional 
boiiudnrics and their lack of agreement -with the rovenuo areas is 
a source of some iiicoi»vcnionce. Parts of the tahsil arc extremely 
remote from any thana^ and tho subdivision is the most remote 
from the di.strict headquarters. A small portion of the Tanda 
pargaiia lies witliin tlic jurisdiction of Ahranli in Majhaiira, 
Tauda and Mubarakpitr have a force of municipal police, svliile 
tho Act XX towns of KichhauchUa and Ba-^khari maintain their 
own watch and ward. Tho rest of the distriet is guarded by 
village watchmen, who are paid from the rural police rate. 
Tauda is not a criminal town, and there is no village in tho 
subdivision with a bad name for habitual law-breaking. 

Statistics regarding agrioulturc and inigation null be found 
in tho several pnrgana articles. The annual revenue demand of 
the present settlement is Ks. 3,07,883 j ne.arly two-thirds of this is 
due from tho Palwar taliiqdars of pargnna Birhar, who nil pay 
with much difficulty and have had to sell somo of their villages 
since the settlement. In Tanda tho taluqdari area is small and 
the owners are bettor managers, but somo inconvenience is caused 
by the large pattidari mahals. In the Palwar estates of Birhar 
the taluqdari right in each sub-settled village is, as a rale, held 
by one owner, thanks to the work of Mr. Troodburn in 1878 or 
thereabouts ; but many of the Jeham villages arc divided field by 
field, and till recently each owner had his own patwari, so that 
there were throe or four patwaris iu one village, each recording 
the same field as bslongiug to his particular mahal — a s^'stem which 
produced contimml useless suits in the rent and revenue courts. 
Though the rearrangemeut of patwari circles has had some 
effect, no real improvement can result till the kham villages are 
also divided by agreement of the owners like the subsettled ones. 
These peculiarities render the work of this tahsil very difficult. 

The tahsil is well supplied with means of communication, 
although it lies off the railway. The road system divides itself 
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into two classes. The fiiflt comprises those roads which pass 
through the tahsil giving commumcation to the places beyond its 
' limits ; and the second consisting of those which have been 
constructed for purely local convenience. Of the former the chief 
fe the main road from Fyzabad to Tanda and Azamgarh, whicli 
runs through Baskhari and leaves the tahsil near Neori, a second- 
class road, bridged and raised throughout. Through Baskhari 
and Ramnagar nins the road from Akbarpur to ICamharia ghat 
and Gorakhpur. The portion between Raran agar and Jnhangir- 
ganj also belongs to a road leading from Tanda through Haswar 
to Balrampur. Another second-class road leads southwards from 
Tanda to join the Fyzabad-Jaun]>ur rood at Surhurpur in the 
•Akbar'puv tahsil. The only metalled road, excepting a few miles 
within the limits of Tanda municipality, is that from Tanda to 
Akbarpur, although the road from the latter place to Kamharia 
is now being improved for metalling. The purely local roads are 
numerous and their position may be seen in the map. 

There - are several ferries over the Ghagra connecting the 
tahsil ■with the Basti district, and one at Kamharia crossing to 
Gorakhpur. 'Most of them are managed by the Basti distiiot 
board, the only exceptions being those at Kamharia and Chandi- 
pur. The Tliirwa stream is crossed on the roads from Akbarpur 
to Iltifotganj and Tanda by iron girder bridges, and a similar 
bridge crosses the same sti-eam between Tanda and Mnbarnkpnr. 
The smaller rivers are crossed by temporary bridges in the dry 
.season, the only masonry structures being those on the road from 
Chahora to Jalalpur. The want of proper crossings over unford- 
ablc streams is greatly felt in this tahsil. There is a road bunga- 
low at' Tanda, while othci's arc being built at Baskhari and 
Jahangirganj. 

At the' first Oudh census of 1869 the tahril contained a 
population of 182,118 iiersons. The next enumoratiou of 1881 
showed .a very marked increase, the total being 282,731, while ten 
years later it increased to 263,687. The last census was that of 
1901, when the tahsil contained 249,392 inhabitants, showing a 
considerable decline, but still giving a density of 691 persons to the 
square mile. Classified according to religions, there were 210,925 
Hludns, 38,209 Musalmans and 188 others, Jains, Aryas and 
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ChristiftiH, These figures iio\v given in each case refer to tlio tnlisil 
ns it now stands, whereas the census statistics include those of 
Siirlmrpiir.* The population of the tnhsil is mostly ngricultaral in 
character, but a considerable proportion is engaged in trade and 
especially in the weaving industry, which still flourishes at Tauda, 
Iltifatgauj and other places. 

TAlfDATJLI, Pargana Amsik, Tahsil ]?yzA.BAD. 

A small villoge in the south of the pargano, lying in lotitnde 
26" 87' north and longitude 82® 21' east, on the main road froni 
Fyzabad to Jaunpur, at a distance of 16 miles from the district 
headquarters. The rood hero crosses the loop line of theOudh 
and Hohilklmnd Bnilwny, and at the crossing is the station, from 
which a branch rood run.s north-cast to Dilasiganj on the Gliagra. 
Tandauli is but an insignificant place, containing nothing of 
interest save an upper primary school. The population at the last 
census numbered 843 souls, tho majority of whom are Brahmons, 
The total area of the village is 36S acres and the revenue Rs. 700. 
It formerly belonged to the Raikwors of pargana Amsin, but their 
possessions were seized by Enja Darslmn Singh, and the village 
has since been included in the taluqa of the Moharaja of Ajodhyn, 


* Appendix, Table I, 
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Tabtj: XVII, — Distribution of Police, li)(M ... 
Tabbe XVIII. — Kilnoation 
Schools, lOdi ... 

Hoads, 1004 ... 

Perries, IflOt ... 

FoBl'Oilieos, 1004... 

Haricots ... 

Fairs 

List of Taluqdnrs, 1001 


PAttE, 

i 

... it 

... Hi 

... iv 

... V 

Vi 

... X 

xi 

... xii 

... xiVi 

... xiv 

... XV 

... xvi 

... xvii 

... xix 

... XX 

.»• xxii 

... xxlii 

... xxiv 

... XXIX 

... xxxt 

... xxxii 

•M xxxiii 
xxxvl 






Table I . — Pojntlalion hy Tahs/ils, 1901. 


APPENDIX. 



• Tho total includes mela figures for Ajodliya. 

tPargana Snrhurpur had not then been transferred to Akbarpnr from Tanda. 
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Table III . — Yital Statisiica. 





Births, 



Deaths. 


Year. 





Bate 




^ Bate 




Males. 

Females. 

per 

1,000. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

por 

1,000. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

1891 

• •• 

39,786 

20,912 

18,874 

3209 

43,739 

23,389 

20,350 

35*94 

1892 

• • 1 

42,145 

22,080 

20,065 

34-63 

46,921 

24,263 

21,658 

37*73 

1803 

«*« 

48,029 

24,913 

23,116 

1 39-46 

25,640 

13,661 

12,089 

21*07 

1894 ' 

1 • * 

43,648 

22,699 

21,049 

35-87 

54,861 

28,436 

26,425 

45-08 

1893 


30,483 

15,998 

14,487 

25*05 

40,039 

20,706 

19,333 

32-90 

189G 

«•« 

39,265 

20,616 

18,749 

32-20 

31,324 

16,811 

14,613 

25-74 

1897 


34,016 

17,431 

16,584 

27-96 

40,827 

22,244 

18,583 

33-55 

189S 

*•< 

44,743 

22,954 

21,789 

30-77 

33,897 

17,183 

! 16,714 

27-83 

1899 


53,746 

27, 'Wl 

26,345 

44*16 

30,561 

20,602 

19,049 

32*50 

1000 


46,696 

23,983 

22,713 

38*37 

37,230 


17,601 

30-69* 

1901 


47,297 

21,195 

23,102 

39*25 

35.114 

18,523 

16,591 

29-14 

1902 


63,767 

27,407 

26,350 

44*61 

36,332 

18,817 

17.615 

30-16 

1903 

• •• 

66,044 

28,775 

27,269 

46*51 

41,494 

21,333 

20,161 

34*43 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

lOOs' 

1909 

1910 

3911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

••• 

IfJ 

• t« 

• s* 

53,293 

1 

1 

\ 

} 

t 

1 

27,502 

1 

1 

> 

S 

25,791 

44*22 

1 

1 

1 

42,310 

20,720 

21,500 

1 

1 

36*11 


4' Thu rates from 1891 to 1900 aro oaloulntcA from the returns of the 1891 cousus, 
















IV 


Fysabad Distyid. 


' Table IV . — Deaths accordmg to cause. 



Year. 

i 


Total deaths from — 



All 

causes. 

blague. C 

iholcra. 

Small- 

pox. 

Povor. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


1891 



43,789 


8,951 

659 

28,260 

1,196 

1892 


, * 

45,921 


8,702 

76 

31,286 

916 

1893 


• •• 

25,610 


768 

25 

19,103 

515 

1894 


««« 

64,861 


6,432 

28 

41,787 

1,184 

1895 



40,039 

•* 

6,711 

3 

28,132 

886 

1896 

«•« 

• •1 

31,321 


845 

190 

24,723 

491 

1897 


««• 

40,827 

V** 

G39 

1,314 

32,643 

CGO 

1898 



83,807 

••• 

619 

23 

26,271 

390 

1899 

«•< 

««• 

39,651 


1,448 

10 

28,972 

568 

1900 

• •• 

«« 

37,230 


3,131 

4 

25,864 

623 

1901 


♦»» 

36,114 


3,083 

16 

24,360 

468 

1902 


... 

36,332 

1 

1,779 

&1 

25,758 

389 

1903 



41,494 

2,667 

249 

164 

17,206 

6,929 

1904 



42,310 

3,855 

331 

35 

27,217 

8S6 

1905 

••f 

... 







1900 

• •• 






' 


1907 









1908 


... 







lOO'J 









1910 

... 

•• 



' 




mil 


*■ 







1912 


.. 







1013 

.■ 

• • 

• 






1914 

««• 

•« 















Tabt.e V . — Stntistics of GvUmtiion and Irrifpiimi, 1311 Fasli. 
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Now in ilio Akbarpur tahsiU 


























































TabIjK VI . — Area in acreo under Ihe jn'inci^al crops, tahsil Fijzahad. 
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- TautiiE VI . — Area in aet'ca unihr the ^n'incijxd cro2>s^ ta/isil Biknjitir. 
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on account of census operations. 


Table VEI. — Ci'iminal Justice. 


ytjzdbad District. 
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TabIiE VIII. — GogvbizaW. Crime. 
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Fycahad District. 


xii 


Tabt^i3 1^,—Jievcnu6 demand ft successive settlements. 



Year of sottloincnt. 

Pargana. 

1850. 

1805-08. 

1875 

rovislofi. 

1896- 

98.« 

Alluvial 

mnhals, 

1903- 

1904. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

llavoli Oudli 

74,073 

07,o03 

92,671 

91,297 

12,084 

Mangnlsi 

«7.831 

1,03,092 

94,470 

1,00,321 

0,550 

AiDHin 

30,448 

78,013 

73,033 

83,753 

1,830 

Total Tnhsil 

Pyzobad. 

2,12,052 

2,81,240 

2,00,074 

2,84,371 

20,464 

Paohliimratli ... 

1,00,997 


2,42,408 

2,09..'»-18 


Klinndansa 

60,873 

80,438 

80,649 

92, 764 

• •• 

Total Tahsil 

Bikapur. 

2,47,872 

3,48,039 

3,30,957 

3,02,312 

... 

Akimrpur ... 

■ 


1,00,920 

mm 

1 .. 

Majhaura 


97,913 



• •• 

Surhurpur 

B 

98,911 

94,330 

1,29,205 

... 

Total Tohail 

Akbarpnr, 

2,33,408 

3,71,824 

3,30,392 

4,01,411 

... 

Tanda 

00,344 

84,033 

81,986 

1,08,216 

3,032 

Birhar 

93,652 

1,49,400 

1,44,453 

1,92,C04 

3,432 

Total TJ Tabsfl 
Tanda. 

1,63,896 

2,34,099 

2,20.439 

3,00,819 

7,004 

Total, BistriOt ... 

8,70,188 

12,35,802 


14,08,913 

27,628 


* Net regular domaud, 


































Table XI. — Excise, 
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Year. 


1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 93 ... 

1893- 94 ... 

1894- 96 ... 
1896-96 ... 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99 ... 

1899- 1900, 

1900- 1901... 

1901- 1902... 

1902- 1903... 

1903- 1904... 

1904- 1906... 
1005-1908... 

1906- 1907... 

1907- 1008.,. 

1908- 1909... 

1909- 1910, 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 „. 


1909 . 1910 , 

1910 - 11 . 

1911 - 12 . 

1912 - 13 , 
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Table XII.— 




Bocoipts trom — 


Yfittr, 

» < 


Non- 

Jn^cial. 

Convt foo 
Including 
copies. 

■ 

Total 

charges. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 



Us. 

lU. 

Ub. 

Its. 

1890-91 


33,679 

1,27,678 

1,61,823 

6,202 

1891-92 


31,978 

1.04,769 

1,37,037 

5,949 

1892-93 


32,972 

1,18,145 

1,61,383 

3,834 

1893-94 


30,845 

1,30,649 

1,73,713 

3,010 

1894-95 


82,242 

1,07,915 

1,40,381 

4,083 

1895-96 


36,049 

1,10,180 

1,46,790 

2,948 

1890-97 

... 

38,692 

1,03,160 

1,41,928 

3,733 

1897-98 


29,943 

1,11,746 

1,43,092 

2,870 

1^8-99 


32,372 

1,18,348 

1,48,270 

8,491 

1899-1900 


84,890 

1,18,657 

1,60,289 

8,971 

1900-1901 


38,030 

1,23,116 

1,03,264 

♦2,154 

1901-1902 . 


36,684 

1,24,171 

1,62,006 

4,607 

1902-1903 

** 

32,480 

1,17,097 

1,52,307 

2,771 

1903-1904 

• •• 

34,923 

1,36,184 

1,72,431 

s.m 

1904-1905 






1903-1906 






1900-1907 






1907-1908 

... 





'1908-1909 






1909-10 

... 





1910-11 






1911- 12’ , ... 

1912- 18 ' ... 

... 






* Discomil only. 


















Al’l’ENDli, 


XVil 


Table XIV. — I'mom,&-tax hy 'fahsils atid GUies (Part IV only). 


Year. 

1 ITyzobttd.AjodUya 
Municiplity. 

Year. 

Tahsil Fyzabad. 

' Under 
Ks. 8.000. 

Over 

Bs. 2,000. 

Under 
Es. 2,000. 

j Orec 

I Rb. 2,000. 
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^ 1 
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o 

Bl 

cn 

a 

oe 

tn 

< 

■ 

n’ 

1 n 

O 

1 c> 
aa 
us 

O 

to 

(0 

< 




Its. 


Rs. 



Rs. 


Ks. 

18!)2-93 

283 

4,457 

49 

0,088 

1892-93 

430 

0,084 

66 

7,013 

1893-g.t 

307* 

4,870 

68 

0,424 

1893-94 

448 

0,438 

62 

0,952 

189^95 

323 

6,826 

67 

0,810 

1894-95 

457 

7,030 

81 

7,339 

18,06-98 

369 

6,743 

o5 

0,539 

1895-90 

512 

7,731 

60 


1898-97 

338 

5,286 

57 

0,924 

1890-97 

483 

7,310 

05 

7,548 

1897-93 

317 

6,070 

65 

7,002 

1897-08 

404 

7,176 

61 

7,797 

1898-99 ^ ... 

333 

6,728 

62 

8,043 

1898-09 



73 


1899-1900 ... 

322 

6,750 


8,604 

1699-1900 ... 

•io7 

7,039 

70 

9,028 

1900-1901 ... 

398 


83 

9,802 

1000-1901 ... 

696 

9,880 

84 

0,403 

1901-1902 ... 

395 

6,908 

86 

10,776 

1901-1902 ... 

824 


89 

10.076 

1903-190.1 ... 

425 

7,729 

74 

9,228 

1902-1903 ... 

820 

10,717 

87 

10,225 

1903-1904 ... 

188 


68 

8,237 

1903-1904 ... 

210 



8,922 

1904.1905 ... 





1904-1903 . 





1905-1908 ... 





1905-1006 ... 





1908-1907 ... 





1900-1907 ... 





1907-1908 ... 





1907-190S ... 





1908-1909 ... 





1908-1009' ... 





1909-10 





1900-10 





1910-11 




* 

1910-11 





1911-12 



' 


1911-12 





1912-13 


> 



1912-13 



































Table XV. — District Board. 
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1800- 31 .„ 

1801- 92 ... 

1892.93 .. 

1893.94 ... 

1894- 95 ... 

1895- 98 ... 

1896^97 ... 

1897-98 ... 

1598-99 ... 

1899- 1900 ... 

1900- 1901 ... 

1901- 1903 ... 

1902- 1903 ... 

1903- 1904 ... 

1904- 1905 ... 

1905- 15506 ... 

1906- 1907 ... 

1907- 1908 ... 

1908- 1909 ... 

1909- 10 .. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 


Ponnorly net receipts only wore shown. From this yci»r receipts nnd also c.\pon(Uturo are given. 
From this year the gross receipts from ferries wore for the first time credited to the District Board. 




























Table XVI . — Municipality of Fyzahacl-Ajodhya 









Table 'XVI. — Munidixiliiy of Tandu. 
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ffysahad District. 
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'XXll 


Table XVII. — Distrihution of Police, 1904. 


Thann. 

1 

Hoad 

Con- 

atablos. 

Con- 

stables, 

Mnni- 

cipal 

Police. 

Town 

Police. 

Bnral 

Police 

Boad 

Police. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

B 

B 

8 

Fyzabad (Kot^rali] 

• •• 

4 

2 

15 

SO 

• Js 

4 

sa» 

Ajodhya 

... 

3 

2 

14 

43 

2 

5 

• •4 

Tanda 


3 

1 

14 

29 

• «» 

193 

4 

Jalalpur 

•H 

3 

1 

14 

••• 

20 

224 

• •• 

Akbarpur 

• •• 

3 

1 

12 

*»• 

13 

174 

... 

Bikapur 


3 

1 

11 


• •r 

171 

4 

Fura Qnlandar 


3 

1 

13 


8 

164 

12 

Milkipnr 


2 

1 

13 



175 

6 

Bamnagar 


2 

1 

16 

• »» 


192 

••a 

Baunabi 


2 

1 

11 


•»> 

161 

6 

Ahrauli 

««« 

2 

1 

11 


6 

132 


Baskhari 


2 

1 

11 



170 

• •• 

Amona 


2 

1 

9 


• •• 

160 

8 

Eaidarganj 


2 

1 

11 

• •• 

tt. 

139 

aaa 

Ifaharajganj 


2 

1 

11 



165 

tit 

Cantonmont 

... 

1 

1 

9 

••• 

• a. 

... 

la* 

Civil Bescrre andoffice 

12 

21 

88 

... 


la* 

aa* 

Armed Police 

... 

2 

21 

148 


1 

• 

aaa 

> 

Total 

1*. 

S3 

60 

430 

152 

56 

2,189 

40 
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xxin 


Table XY111.—Edu6aimi. 


Yont, 

Total. 

iSbeoiidnry education. 

1 Primary education. 

• 

' 'S 

1 
«S .. 

o to 

2 ^ 

*3 

Scliolors. 

*3 

o 

*3 

1 Scliolars, 

Soliools. 

Scholars. 

1 

■« 

« 

*3 

S 

S 

* 

•a 

! ^ 

1 " 

O 

' *s 

1 s 

1 

1 

to 

Q 

1 

Females. 

1 

2 

i 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

1 

0 

10 

1806-07 

Ill 1 

U3 

6,819 

231 

4 

054 

r>5 j 

lot 

6,097 

176 

1807-08 

j 

110 ! 

0,090 

210 

6 

70.3 

08 ! 

111 

6.352 

178 

1808-09 


120 

0,497 

258 


775 

77 

118 

6,050 

181 

1800-1900 

««• 

185 

8,003 

747 


1.098 

92 

124 

7.413 

05S 

1000-1901 

• • 

150 

0,019 

407 


1,181 

78 

139 

7,77.0 

380 

1001-1002 , 


ISO 

0,904 ^ 

654 


1,200 

05 

145 

8,073 

489 

1002-1903 

M. 

170 

10, SU 

S.7D 


1,170 

CO 

j 

107 

9,015 

470 

1903-1904 

... 

202 

11,112 

424 

10 

1,393 

«... 1 

/ / 

192 

9,710 

317 

ino-t-1006 

... 










lOOC-lOOO' 

... 

1 









1006-1007 

»*■ 










1007-1008 

*«* 










1908-1009 


' • 


i 







1009-10 







] 




1910-11 








1 



1911-18 ' 

• •• 

' 






! 



1012-13 

• t* 


1 

1 








1013-14 . 

.•»* 


! 

i 

1 





1 

1 

1 

- 


j 


1 

j 

1 


J 

> 

1 

i 

' 


































XXIV 


Fyeahad District. 


List of Schools, 1904 . 


A.— ClTT. 


Locality. 




Average 

School. 

Class. 

Management. 

attend* 





ancc. 


I.Secoiictarif, 





High School 

High School 

District Board 

219 

j 

Miangani Branch ... 

Anglo-Tornocnlar ... 
Middle rernacnlar... 

Ditto 

34 

yzahad ' 

Uaidarganj 

Ditto 

213 

Girls’ jJmrding Schoo] 

Anglo-Tcrnac n 1 a i 

Wesleyan Mission 

6G 


Forbes* School 

middle. 

Aided. 



Ditto ... 

Private, Aided bj 

100 




Munici^ity. 



II>—jPrimary. 




f 

Sahibgann 

Lower Primary .. 

District Board 

26 

J 

Hasnu ICatra 

Ditto 

Ditto 

SO 

Fyzabad C 

City Girls’ School ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

49 

Anguri Bagh Girls’ ... 

Ditto ... 

Wesleyan Mission, 

42 


Eikabganj Girls’ 


Aided. 


1. 

Ditto 

Church bHssion 

33 

Ajodhya ... 

City School* 


Aided. 


Upper Primary ... 

Distriot Board '... 

164 

/ 

Islamia School 

Eandliarl Bazar 

Arabic 

Ciocal Committee, 
with Wasika funds. 

130 


Ditto 

Private 

15 


Sarai Chank 

Ditto 

Ditto 

. 16 

Fyzabad \ 

Hasnn Eaira 

Ditto 

Ditto 

16 

Kotha Farcba 

Hindi, Gnrn School 

Ditto 

56 


Fatobgani 

Ditto 

Ditto 

40 


llaidarganj 

Ditto 

Ditto 

60 


Saliibi^ani 

Ditto 

litto (Bam Narainl 

35 


Ditto 

Ditto 

litto fJegannath) 

12 


Ditto 

Sanskrit Pathshala 

.’rivato 

25 

/ 

Nayaghat 

Ditto 

Ditto 

16 


Sirargaddwari 

Ditto 

Ditto 

16 


iihnr temnlo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

SO 


Earn. Kot 

Ditto 

Ditto 

41 

Ajodhya 

Earaji 

Kajn Balrampnr 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

6 

60 


Sarjn Bagh 

Ditto 

Ditto 

40 


liaclihini JRsm 

Ditto 

Ditto 

20 


Rnsi tomplo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

60 

m 

Fhekn Lai 

Ditto 

Ditto 

30 


Convortcd into Midaie School from lat April, 1905, 








List of Bchooh, I90i. 


Tnhsfh 


i 


P^zalwd 


Aicbar* 

YMV. 


HttvoVi 

Ondh. 


Mangnl- 

«i, 


Amsin. 


Abbar- 

pur. 


Locality. 


Darslmunagiir 

Itnnnpnli 

J'ura 

Jlliodursa 

Knni Lazar 

Sliiwak Man 

Sukhapur Itaura 

Gnngauli 

I’lini Qainndar 

Lam pur Satdim 

blaraiupiir 

Uarii 

Lcorbi 

Itavunbi 

MnlmminAdpur 

L.ainnr 

Snclittoganj 

LAr.agaon 

JlnlJiiralfgan] 

Maugahi 

Mirpiir Karitn 

Hajlirar 

Gopalimr 

Jflgaupur 

Inmnilnagar 

Snadatganj 

ParoBnunpnr 

Sarnngapur 

Muio Lognuiganj 

Dcorbi 

Amsin 

'fandiiuU 

Oosliaingflnj 

Bogoinganj (Dila 

Llindauli Luziirg 
Jurlii 

Maya Lhilclii 
Malltia 
Dlmrupur 
BalianpurBocaoli 
Loori 
Lnaulalind 
Kumhia 
Akbatpur 
Ditto 
Lorput 
I’ahtlpnr 
Bai'dpur 
Ealo^ii Mohp'al 
Loirana 
Solnbuddiupar 
DliaiiruR 
Snmaupur 
Snidpnr Lbitari 


ClilBB. 

Average 

attend- 

anco. 

Upper Primary 

102 

Ditto 

‘l-t 

Ditto 

SO 

Ditto 

.S3 

Lower X'rimary 

36 

Ditto 

32 

Ditto 

36 

Ditto 

51 

Lower Primary Aided ... 

24. 

Ditto 

20 

Ditto 

2S 

Ditto 

21 

Upper Primary 

103 

Ditto 

58 

Ditto 

40 

Ditto 

38 

Ditto 

S3 

Ditto 

55 

Ditto 

56 

Lower Primary 

17 

Ditto 

37 

Ditto 

18 

Ditto 

18 

Lower Primary Aided ... 

10 

Ditto 

27 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto 

23 

Ditto 

10 

Ditto 

29 

Lower Primary nided, Giris 

20 

Uppor Primary 

40 

Ditto 

42 

Ditto ... 

43 

Ditto 

42 

Ditto 

50 

Lower Primary Aided ... 

17 

Ditto 

25 

Ditto 

29 

Ditto 

20 

Ditto 

18 

Ditto „. 

22 

Ditto 

21 

Ditto 

31 

Middle Vornuculor 

109 

HUssion Qlrla’ Aided 

13 

Upper Primary 

82 

Ditto 

03 

Ditto 

01 

Ditto 

42 

Ditto 

50 

Ditto 

39 

Ditto 

40 

Lower Primary 

S3 

Ditto 

20 










f’l/zabail District 


List of Uchool'i, 1901 — (contiiiHCil). 


H.— Distiuct— ('roa/in«fi^. 



- 

. — . - 


\\ I'Wpe 

TaUsiI. 

rarpana. 

Locality. 

Class. 

attend- 








Kflilrpiir 

Lower IVimary 

17 


1 

ICtttnria 

Ditto 

](i 


! 

Saiihpur 

Ditto 

»1 



ICojri 

Lower Primary Aided . ... 




Ala-ta 

Ditto 

la 



Itingnon 

Ditto 

lit 


Alibar- 

SiknniUrpur 

Ditto 

•ts 


par. 

Ilimara 

Ditto ••• 

1!* 



AMiaipnt 

Ditto 

L't 



Kurki llazar 

Ditto ••• 

M 



Manikpitr 

Ditto 

M 

1 


Mnlipnr 

Ditto ... 

27 



Jtnfaiiipiir Iliidino, 

Ditto 

2s 


' 

Sajpaiia 

Ditto 

IK 



Mftjliuufti 

Upper Primary 

•»'» 



Ifcnri 

Ditto 




Suiian-aii 

Ditto 

:ii) 



KiilnUri 

Lower Primary 

25 

t 


Hiiilanpur 

Ditto ... 

27 

i 

Chaclinkpur 

Ditto ... 

It 

1 1 

Ailirarpur Ihma . 

Ditto ... 

:w 



I’lindc I’aikniili 

Ditto 

2s 



liangaoti 

Ditto 

:!3 


Msjliaa* , 

niiiti 

Upper Primary Aided ... 

nr. 


ra. I 

Sfndtr lllmci 

Lower Primary Aided ... 

21 


} 

A>iajitpur 

Ditto 

lit 

1 

} 1 

Kara in pur 

Ditto 

21 

i! 

IJi'uipur 

Ditto 

23 

'1 

5>ayn 

Ditto 

1!> 

1 

Muatafabad 

Ditto 

(S 

» , 

Kbcniapnr 

Ditto 

25 

) 

Fateh pur Ik’UbaRli, 

Ditto 

IC 

t 

Nttrliarpnr 

Ditto 

2S 

7 * ' 

I'itbspur 

Ditto 

2t 

:i 

Jalalpnr 

Sliddlc Vernacular 

ID*. 

1 < 

8nr)inri>ar 

Upjier Primary 



Ihwlijiur 

Ditto ... 

r.s 


Ncwaui 

l/iwrr Primary ... 

”»> 

( 

liullinpur 

Ditto 

IP 

t 

f’atrl.p'ir 

Ditto 

.13 


lltrtiparh Tiphra . 

Ditto 

4‘i 


j Ksgpur 

Ditto ... 



1 M»t »rlt^ 

UpKr Primary Atd.'J ... 



llirah 

Ditto 

at 


' llMifjiin 

Primary Aided ... 

liT* 


, Mathcrk|tit';]|i:r 

Ditto 

r? 


1 ^aVfi 

Ditto 

2.t 


' Il’iiaeti 

Dltl-i 

T/* 


1 iK'ik't 

D:it»‘ 

m'* 


f i 

Mi.ilte Vffr,arel-ir 


J%T U J 

.. J 1 |i , 

Low.r Primary Mcuiril-at 



L: llUfa‘,>Tan3 

rpfef Prleary 

C.( 


APPEKDIX. 


xxvH 


List of SeJmlSf 1904 — (continued). 


B. — DiBTniCT — f eontinuiidj , 


Tiilisfl. 


Bargana. 


Tanda 


Tanda . 




BikftpMTj/ 


JF a c lk> 
IximiaUi.' 


lioealUy. 

Claaa. 

lAvcroga 

attend- 

nneo. 

SLivaganj 

Upper Primary 

CO 

Surapur 

Ditto 

30 

Khaspnr 

Ijowor Primary 

20 

Mnbarakpnr 

Ditto 

2C 

Balia Jagdispur ... 

' Ditto 

22 

Janarjanpur 

Loft'cr Primary Aided 

16 

PaliarpuT 

Ditto 

17 

Lnchlimaiipiir 

Ditto 

20 

Fntohpnr 

Ditto 

23 

Alitbopur 

Ditto 

22. 

Bela Parui 

Ditto 

15 

Bamnagar 

Baskbari ... 

Uppov Primary 

Ditto 

70 

B7 

Sultan pur* 

Ditto 

118 

Kicbliaucbba 

Ditto 

02 

Dcoria 

Ditto 

4.1 

Itnupur Malbia ., 

Ditto 

41 

Chabora 

Ditto 

87 

Baaiilpur 

Ditto 

40 

Bairaiupur 

Ditto 

43 

Madainia 

Ditto 

81 

Slinkul Bazar 

Ditto 

45 

Muaopur 

Ditto 

C7 

Naairpur 

Ditto 

42 

Birbar 

Lottov Primary Aided . . . 

12 

dunodpnr ... 

Upper Primary Aided . , 

43 

Alubarabpur Kkar 

Lou'cr Primary Aided 

17 

Parsanpnr 

Ditto . , 

23 

Akrauli 

Ditto 

14 

Bavhi Aidalpnr . . 

Ditto 

23 

Qabnlpnr 

Ditto 

25 

Lakbanpur 

Ditto 

18 

Madhopur 

Ditto 

43 

l&urabi 

Ditto 

20 

Kbajuraimt 

Middle Vornacnior 

05 

Bampur Bhagnn ... 

Uiipor Primary 

04 

Bibapnr 

Ditto 

44 

Uai'un 

Ditto 

67 

Alipjw Ebajnti ... 

Ditto 

43 

Hofdarganj 

Ditto 

41 

Tikri 

Ditto 

48 

Sbabganj 

Ditto 

41 

Babarput 

Janan 

Lower Primary 

Ditto 

25 

2i> 

Aebbora 

Ditto 

1» 

Jojwara 

Ditto 

23 

Hatbgaott 

Ditto 

48 

Sarai Kliargu 

Ditto 

21 

Kuobora 

Ditto 

31 

Adilpur . 

Ditto 

2-1 

Tiirun 

Ditto 

28 

Konebba. ... 

Uppot Primry AldftA ... 

50 


' * Converted into a Middle School from lot April, lOOC, 










xxviii 


Fyzitbnil District 


List of Schools, lOOi -(ooiichidcil). 


H.— Districi— 


P n. 0 h - 
Uimnitli . 
— ('con- 
eUtdedJ, 


Bikapnr 
—(con- ' 
eluded J. '' 


Talisil. I Fargitnn. Locnlity. 


Siodliora 

Gotlnrnra 

Aliirau 

llalotku Klturd 
Sarai Qazi 
Darabganj 
Clmiira Ibazar 
Alilkipnr 
Kora lingliopur 
Barnlita 
GLiaamldiupar 
QnndbauT 

Dlicma Shoo Baklisb 
Bai. 

Charnn-an 

Gliataiupnr 

ICorawan 

Bill Aatik 

Nansa 

KImndnnsa 

Ainanigiinj 

Tnrsainpur 

Baivan 

Gaddopar 

Sirsir 

Itainnngar Awaivan 
PilWa 
GkatnuH 
Jiiriain 



Average 

attend- 

ance. 


K h a n* 
dausa. ' 


Lower Primary Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Upper Primary Aided 
Lower Primary Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 










APPENDIX. 


XXlX 


ItOAlJS, 1904. 


A.—PsOVIKCtAt. 

(i) Pyzabad, Bara Banki and liitcknuiv 

(ii) Fyzabad, Snitnupur find Allahabad 

(iii) b^zafaad, Basil and Qorakhpur 


B,— LooAr. 


Total 


X.-^Tirst class roads, metalled, bridged and drained 
throughout. 

(i) Fyznbad to Bai Baioli (vide II. i.) 

(ii) Fyzobad to Jaaupur (vide iJ, ii.) 

(lii) Fyzntad to Man 

(iv) Bidyakund to Earshnnuagitr ... 

(v) Dookali io join Jnunjnir road . . 

(vl) Jamtaraghiit road ... 

(vii) Akbatptir to Tanda... 

(vlii)jMnllpurtoJnlnljiur 
. (ii) JSohwal to 0111*0111051101 
(si Soliwttl railway npproaoli 
(.vi) Ajodhya railiv.ay „ 

(xii) Goahaitiganj railway „ 

(.xili) Akliovpur miliray „ 

(siv) jrallpnr railway „ 

Total 

II . — Sscoiiii tlass roads, unmet aUed, parfiallg 
, bridged and drained. 

(i) Fyznbnd to Bai Bareli (vide I, i.) 

(li) Fyzabnd to .Tannpnr (wde I, ii ) ... 

(iii) Fyznbnd to Sliahganj and Isouli 

(iv) Fyznbnd to Maya and Azanigarh 

(v) llubiirakpiir to Siirhnrpur 

(vi) Danlatpnv to Plmlpur • ... 

(vii) Pnnlatpur to Suchitagnuj 
(viK) Slinlizadpiir to Eostpnr 

(is) Abdulla piiv to BAlapur 
(s) BillmTgliut railway approach ... 

(si) D-arshannagar railway „ 

Total 

XXI, — Fifth class roads, cleared, jiartiallg bridged 
and drained. 

> 

(i) Tanda to Balrnmpiir ■ ... 

(ii) Akbarpttr to lUifatgnnj • 

(iii) 'Akbarpiiv to Jnuhai^h ... 

(iv) Afchnrpur to Basklinri 

(v) Baskhnri to Jiilalpnr - ... 

(vi) Akbttrpur to Bliifcliaripuv - ... 

(vii) Shblizndpiir to Kntarin 

(viii) IJariawan to Tondua - ... 

(is) Jaialpur to Ahraiila 
(xl Jalalpiir to'Bainnagar and Cbahora 
(.vi) Malipur to Eostpur 


Milos. 

Pur. 

Feet, 

21 

3 

0 

22 

0 

0 

4 

5 

285 

4S 

0 

285 




6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

70 

0 

2 

690 

0 

3 

26 

11 

7 

380 

7 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

554 

1 

1 

101 

1 

0 

470 

0 

1 

330 

0 

1 

396 

48 

2 

227 

19 

G 

300 

41 

6 

149 

17 

1 

240 

89 

2 

67 

19 

1 

253 

4 

1 

697 

5 

4 

186 

10 

6 

150 

10 

4 

640 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

404 

169 

4 

246 

33 

2 

20 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

420 

14 

0 

6.33 

10 

1 

175 

1 

7 

480 

2 

3 

502 

9 

2 

380 

13 

4 

260 

19 

1 

144 

2 

1 

660 


1 


0 







xs>: 


I'tfZitlrut 


r.DAUS, <nf;. 


ni,~riftl. rMi* riOi't, r'f.trr-*, sOrttnltv {rr’^n' 

aisif ttfnii.cU — (c-iiut’.'iv tl). ■ JVr*.. 


(*il) Hn'-'inr tn ■Mnti««r(Miij ... 

(xlii) MiilMriii (u 
(liv) (tu*Jiiiiucnij tu rtiili 
(tv) to Saniiiithit ... ... 

(xvh llliitl tft M'vt ... 

(xtji) Killni flint til T.inm 

(xviil) l)ir»hnnunf.»rio !Si*ulil>til ... ... 

(xW) trio 111. -iMll-iinJ ... 

(it) Ulimlir«i tn Tt’tvitrijittr ... ... 

(xti) Klinjiimhat t'> MilLip-ir ... ... 

Total 

H\ — AVj-.'A fhtt rca^t.rU md I’-Ui. 
(i) .VwnniRatij to MilLijitir 

(«|) .\mniili;tiij to ilnUn)iii( . . ... 

(«i) niilitn|iur ti> Kurliir.t nmt 
(iti Iltrtiii to .'''litlii'-tuj 
(t I tilnliKanj to Ittnibtrir ... 

(vii In Miilniiiiiini)|iisr ... 

(vU) AtMliaMiuail{i(ir to UtrjnUitl ... ... 

(viU) Iitt.n|)Ur to Ktinjmr Itlntrvn • ... 

(is) l»ttitti(tatij to Jniiat) . . „. 

(*) lloslnincanj to Ihrtliia nni) JnWIiutu 
il) t}(nlittiH(;ilij to Dih'U'atij 
(xii) Oil ititnii j to TniKhiiU 
(xili) lI'ir!li|;toii|<nlij to Kiiiitt Jit mill ('1)11111 ... 
(tit) ('lnur!i to Itiraniur . . ... 

(\j) Hni(lir{;.tnj to T.iu:ii 
(xvi) UoUUri'jnj to Jtilli’jinr 
xViO Uniiltrpiiij to lllinju Utilirt . . ... 

xviii) l‘.iri«ijiur to KicliliniUt 
(xi*) Itliiti to DoNtmir ... 

(.ti) llliiti to Kiiroiiliiir ... 

(xxil l'<i|i(i]iiir to Wiit.imm 
(xxii) Fiiilijiiir to SiillnnKnrh 
(ttiiil Al.lixr|i<ir to (tatilmiiiiiu 
(xxiv) SlmlwiJjMvr to .tnWjivir 
(xxv) .tnlnljmr to Napjoir 
(xxv'i) .InLiljiiir to Alittnjmr 
{xxvii) ilnlnlinir to Siir1inr|nir ... 

(xxviii) Sucliilnftuiij to Alntliin 
(xxi.t) Hiitkimri to Itinilii 
(xxxi to Ik'iiminc.tr ... ... 

(xxxi) Ciiiiijntpnr to Mnuiurp^uj ... 

(xxxjj) Iliswnr to Mninaiplml 
(xxxUil .VubmiiriTgimj to Kmnlinrhglml 
(xxxiv) Kninlinringhnt to I’.iisinimr ... ... 

(xxxv) llalrninpiir to O.iritul 

(xxxvi) IJisolirigliiit (o.Mimuli 

(xx.xvii) Jturtiimn to Kliirkiglifit 
(Xixviii)Lillm to S.tthan IVrry 
(xxxix) llhfttpuni to SlMsonatUpOT ... 

Totiil 
GuKSV T0T.Mi 



1* 

O 

VAi 


It) 

tl 

zu 

<•« 


(t 


,,, 

t 

1$ 

r,r> 


n 


III 


Ui 

«• 

Zi* *> 

, , 


1 

•(t» 

»•* 

s 

1. 

iT;> 


I'.t 

fi 




.1 

([.'I 

... 


o“ 

"•Tcy* 


I 



> It 


Ifl) 

... 1 11 

0 

0 

, It' 

n 

a'.a 

. . ;i 

1 

l'i> 

r . * 11 


l:k< 

. . 1 1 

7 


... j u 

0 

(IKI 

i 

4 

Sill 

* , 

' .S 

!> 

■Jil 

• » 1 7 

a 

car 

. . ! r* 

1 

.M'O 

... ! :: 

u 

S'J’t 


i JH 

1 

ell 

.1 s' 

•1 

tt 

. . 1 « 

«7 


• • I ‘ 

1 


4 

w 

***.'»^ 

... 1 0 

1 

t'S 

ja 

0 

ItM 


.S 

li 

0 

, . 

•j 

1 

.|!>0 



■1 



M 

.8 

7ti 


It 

4 



<» 

5 

0 

... ) ^ 

u 

47** 


.1 

«> 

.*4) 

... 

1(1 

1 

3;'o 

%<• 

r. 

tl 

421) 

• •• 

s 

0 

0 

• »» 

4 

1 

aCrtj 


» 

0 

coo 


r> 

«l 

:*sij 

... 

.> 

0 

0 

... 


0 

u 


«> 

4 

0 

*»* 

« 

o 

SSI 

u. 

t! 

Jl 

!)S0 

... 

4 

Q 

221 

... 

.till? 

:t 

4(i2 

... 

738 

»l 

CIO 


APPEKDIX. 


XXXI 


FBRKIES. 19(M. 


M 

to 

t 

5 

6 

Lornlily. 


Bivcr. 

Mnnagcmcnt. 

1 

Incotuo» 





■nn 



Its. 



Fyx.'itincl Csntl,, 

Sriranglmt: ... 

fcnwww 

ry^ftbnd Dist. IM. 

l.COO 



Ajodliya 

Ajodhyngliftt ... 

RH 

n. k X,- 

W.By. 

e,5do 


OudUA 

Tiliura 

Tiliuvagimt ... 


Fyznbnd DSsl. Bd 

J,223 


1 

Jalalttddiunn- 

Billiargk&t ... 


Basti 

ditto. 


■ 

1 

^r. 






. '<9 

Man- ^ 

•Sihorn 

Siliorn 

Bo. 

Qonda 

ditto. 


g< 

!? 


Untinnlii 

DliQiunnglmt ... 

Bo. 

Do. 

ditto, 



■ f 

Arnrnn 

Maru't 

Bo. 

Bnsti 

ditto 




Dnlp-itpiir 

Unlpatpnr 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. 



Anisin ^ 

Dilnsi/r.iiij 

Bugningnnj ... 

Bo, 

Bo, 

ditto. 




Sanvs 

Sarwii 

Bo. 

Do, 

ditto. 


\ 

1 

AnksWpur ... 

Qoslming.anj ... 

Afurlin ... 

Pyiiabnd 

ditto,., 

«d 

i f 

Maj. f 

liasolii'i 

Basok ri 

Bo. 

Bo. 

ditto... 

150 

1 

Iinuro t 

Majlmitm 

• 

fUjghat 

Bo, 

Bo. 

di tto... 

...* 

51 

Snrlmr- 

Jalnipiir 

Jolnlpur 

Tons ... 

Bo. 

l 

ditto... 

275 


' pir. 








/ 

Snlnrjiiir 

Salonn 


Bast! 

ditto. 




jraliriimr 

Slnliripui- 

RH 

Do. 

ditto. 



Tauda 

Tnndii 

Tanda 


Do. 

ditto. 



' 1 

Muliai'nkpnr ... 

Mubnrakpnr ... 


Do. 

ditto. 


' *% j 

s 

Pkuliiur 

PJinlpiir 

J)o, 

Do. 

ditto. 


c-» 

s / 

Naurnlini 

Xnuriiliiii 

Bo. 

Do. 

ditto. 



, 

Toiidtra D-iro... 

Mnindi 

Bo, 

Do, 

ditto. 



C3 

, ^ / 

Ctmliom 

Ghokorft 

J)o. 

" Do, 

ditto. 




iVTniisiirganj ... 

Mansurg.anj ... 

Bo. 

Bo. 

ditto. 


' 


Clmudijjiir 

Clmndipur ... 

Bo. • 

Fyznbnd 

ditto... 

4S0 

t 

s 

\ 

ICninlinria 

KauiIiRi'itv 

Bo. 

Bo. 

ditto. ,, 

COO 

'.'f 

- *g r 

Knsulpur 

Molmiiglmt ... 

Guiilli,., 

Do. 

ditto. 


' cj 


Dcognon 

Kliirkiglmt ... 

Bo. 

Bo. 

ditto. 



- ■S'N 

Glinrwnl • 

□htirwnl 

Bo. 

Bo, 

ditto. 



1 

Aulilxntr 

Sntliaii 

Do. 

Sultmipiir ditto. 


H 

. 1 

Iinatngniij ... 

Kondivn 

Bo. 

Do, 

ditto. 



•Pjiyntc Bp,t<!.18Q5., . 



















Fyziih>id DhtrxH 




tmjvri’*!. 

lUtto. 

liittn. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 





















APPENDIX. 


xxxiii 


MAHKBTS, 


Tahsfl. 


Papgima. 


Havoli Oacihj 


Town or vil* 
Ingo. 


Namo of Bazar. 


Harkct days. 


' Fyzftbnd 
Do. 

Nnrlia Eosbo- 
pnr- 

Bbadnrsa 

Matt Jadba-QB' 
pur. 

Narninijur ... 

Satliri ' 

Jnlaluddinna- 

gar. 


Katobgiinj 

Bibabgnnj 

Darsbaunagar 

Bluiditrsn 

Man 

Narainpiir 
llani Bazar 
Ptira 


Slonday and Friday. 
Friday. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday, 

Tuesday and S.atnrday, 
"Wednesday and Saturday, 
Sunday and "Wodnoaday. 




Mangalsi 


Mang.alsi 

Katraiili 

Muia Kapur- 
piir 

Deorakot 

Maboli 

Muatafubad ... 

Jaliiliilmd ... 

Ku n dark La 
Khnrd. 

.Taganpnr ... 

Tiibsinpvw ... 

Hnjipur Bar- 
Boudi. 

ICbarauni ... 

Baunabi 

Obirra Mu- 
banimadpur. 


Masnnigniij 
Maliamjganj ... 
lioganig.\nj 

Mnbambganj ... 
klnbaminadpur, 
Baragnon ... 
Jalalabad 
DcorJii Hindu 
Singb. 
Jnganpur 
Uabagunj 
Barsendi 

Suebitaganj ... 
Bannabi 

Chirra Mubam- 
madpur, 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

TnCBday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Friday, 

Monday and Timrsday, 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Tuesday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 


Amsiu 






Amsiu ., 
Qasba 

Boslmnnagnr, 
Ankaripur .. 


Amsin 
Regain ganj 
Dilasiganj. 
Baqargnnj 
Gosliaingaiij 


or 


Bairipur 
Uniar 
Pakrola 
Kanakpnr ... 

Asapnr Chandi 


Mabbubgauj ... 
Dninr 
lialrujgnnj 
Maya or Mali a- 
rajganj. 
BbamBniina 


Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Satur- 
day, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday ami Saturday. 
Ditto. 


.a 

.Sj 


Akbarpur 


A 


Akbarpur ... 
ICatwi 

Bariawan ... 
Bari pur 
Sikandarpur, 
Pabtipur 
Kahurua 
Kurki -Mall- 
niudpur. 
Bangaon 
Nasirpnr ... 


Akbarpur 

Katwi 

Bariawan 

Baripur 

Sikandarpur 

Anningnagar 

Knbnruo 

Kurki Hnzar 

Bangaon 

Nasirpur 




' Bowniia 


Bowana 


Moudiiy and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

•Ditto. 

' Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Daily. 

Tuesday, 

"Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto. 













xxxiv 


Ftjsahad District 


MARKETS— f cmiiinnad }- 


Tahsil 

Pargana. 

Town or vil- 
iage. 

Name of bazar. 


J 

S<iuidu])ttr ... 
Shahzadpur ... 
Saidapur 

Samnnpur 
Shahzadpur .. 
Saidapur 


Alibarnnr— , 

A sliraf pur 

Mahar.vjgauj ... 


{cottcluMJ.' 

Dhaurna 

Lorpur 

Dhanrua 

Lorput 

. 


]3ijiiig.iott ... 

Kjgarganj 

5- 


Sihmiiu 

Sikniuu 


( 

Reona 

Reona 

s 


Dlmramg.iuj, 

Oharnuigaui ... 

Majhnnra . 

Maharna 

Malta nia 

iT 

1 

AUr.auli 

Ahrauli 

i 

Sigiran 

Bhanauig.inj ... 

d 


Qiahtt Nagpur 

Nagpur 


Snrlmrpnr 

Snrlnirpnr 



F a 1 0 Ii p u r 
Moliib. 
FaifcnuU 

Fateh pnr 

I’aikauli 


Surliurgur ...^ 

Gohri Chand- 
pnr. 

Bandipur ... 
Munduhra .. 
Q.isbaJalilpu{ 

Tighrn 

Bandipur 

Muudohra 

Jalalpur 



Guaimkar .. 

Guapakar 

/ 


Tanda 
Khaspnr 
Khanaapnr .. 
Mubarak pnr 
UaaulpnT, 

Tanda 

Khaspnr 
Palmrpur ... 

Mubarak pnr ... 


Tandii ...v 

Ainwau ., 

Biboranpur ... 
Sliivnganj ... 
Utrethn 
Iltifatganj ... 

Dachhinnnpnr ... 

Biboranpur ... 
Shivagauj 
Dtrothu 
Iltifatganj 

4. 

/ 

Chahora 

Chahora 

B S 


Birhar 

Birhar 



Hasavhr 
Ahrauli Rani. 

man. 

Baakhnri 

Haswar 

Ahrauli 

Baskhari 


Birhar 

Sultan par ... 

Snltanpur 


Jallapur 
iBairampnr ... 

Hirapnr 

Bairjinpai 


' 

Bamnagar ... 
\ 

Peoria Puzurc 

itftxnuagar 

Peoria Pujarcr. 



Manrarraau ... 
Siadhopur ... 

Manrarman 

Noi Bazar 

\ 


Kiinilvaria ... 

Knmhiiria 


Mnrlcet thys. 


Sunday and Thursday. 

I Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Siindiy and Thursday. 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Monday and IViday. 
Ditto. 

Tncsdiy and Friday. 
Sunday and Wednesday . 

Ditto. 

Tliursdiy, 

Daily, 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday and Saturdiy, 
Monday aud Thursday, 

Monday nnd Friday. 
Tuesday and Satni'iiv. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday nnd Satur- 
day, 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Fridoy. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday nnd Thursday. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday nnd Friday. 
Ditto, 

Sunday nnd Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto, 

Wednesday nnd Friday. 












' APPMDlX; , 


'XXXV 


MA1?1{BTS~^ eoiicluded ). 


Tfthsii. 


Pargana. 


To«-n OT vil- 
Ingo. 


Kamo of bazar. 


Mnrkdt; days. 


6 .J 

« 'i 


ParliliUn. , 
rath. i 


Ifhniulanfia 


Tcndna 
Itampur ffliO' 
gan. 

Jauan 

Bholaipur Ki- 
' ghian’an. 
it u q i m p u r 
Sliabgani. 
Milfctpur ... 
Kliajuraliat ...| 
Torou ' 

Cliaora 
Somi'i 
Jag.muathpnr 
Ciiitanna, 
KnclioTa 
Patchpiir Ka- 
itiabin. 
Bcor'ia 
Majhiiai 
Taroli 

Itaidarganj ... 
Hathgaon .. 
Sahan'iiu 
Ituhtua 
Ifoncliha 

Kbaiubinsa ... 
Palpur 

it nh am mad- 
par. 

Boan ,..i 
Gadopiir 


Bikaptir 
Rampur Bbagan| 

•Tnnan 

Bholttipur 

Shahganj 

Milltipar „ 
Khajitraliat 
Darabgaaj 
Cbanra 

ITaringtoiiganj, 

Imagauj 

ICnchora 

Kansa 

Banin 

ifajiinai 

Taixili 


Ilaldargan] 

HaUigaoB 

Sriganj 

Itahtiia 

IConOhba 


PiH'it SaiUiari, 
Sirsir ... 
Beogiion 


lUmndaus'i 

Tummpar 

Amtraigani 

Boon 

Gailopur 


Para Sadliari 

Sirsir 

llajgliat 


Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Tlmraday. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto, 

])itto. 

Monday and Thursday. 

Ditto. 

I’lioBduy and Friday, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Wodnoschy and Suliir- 

Jlonday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Di tto. 

Ditto. 

Stincbiyand Tliiirsdoy 
Ditto. ^ 

find Tim rsday. - 
Dodnosday and S.itur- 
iwy. 

Difclo, 

Tnosthiy and Friday 
Ditto. 





XXXVI 


Fysalad District. 


PAIBSr 


Taiisil. 

Parganar 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

Approxi- 

mate 

avorage 

attend- 

ance. 


Eareli Oiidli 

Ajodliya 

Rath Jattra ... 

Asarb Sudi 2ai 

7,000 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Bashishtknnd, 


8,000 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Lacbhmangliat 

Saivun Sudi 5th 

6,000 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Jliula 

Ditto Srd 
to 15tb. 

300,000 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Kartici Ashnnn 

Kartik Sudi 
15tb. 

200,000 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Rninnaumi ... 

Chnit Sudi 9tb 

400,000 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ramliia 


800 


Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Farikrnma ... 

Kartik Sudi $)th 

200,000 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ram Binh 

Agban Sudi 5tb 

1,000 


Ditto ... 

Fyzabad 

Janainashtami, 

Bhadon Sudi 
8th to 14th, 

8,000 


Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Ramliia 

Knar Sudi 1st 
to 15th. 

8,000 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Rawangi nicla 
Eichbauchha. 

Agban 

2,000 


Ditto ... 

Fyzabad, Fatoh- 
ganj. 

Grurya 

Sawan Sudi 5th 

1,800 


Ditto ... 

Do. itibab- 

Salono 

Ditto 15th 

1,000 

Fyzabad .... 

Ditto ... 

Do. Gnptar- 
gbat 

Naban Sarat 
Punau. 

Knar Sudi 15th 

2,000 


Ditto 

Do. Bari Baa 

Aslirali Muhar- 
rom. 

Muharraro 10th 

2,000 


Ditto . 

Do. Near 

Museum. 

Id-uz-ziiba ... 

Ziqfid lOtb 

4,000 


Ditto .. 

Do. do. 

Id-ul-iitr 

8110(1111 1st' .. 

4,000 


Ditto .. 

Qazipur 

Maniparbat ... 

Sau-an Sudi 3rd 

9,800 


Ditto ... 

Dcokali 

Atbon 

Cbait Badi 8th 

2,000 


Ditto ... 

Jamtharaghat, 

Jamdutiya ... 

Kartik Sudi 
2nd. 

2,000 


Ditto ... 

Ritiya Maba- 
rajganj. 

Gadara 

Chnit 

4,000 


Ditto .. 

Darbhaunagar^ 

Ramliia 

Ivuar Sudi 2nd 
to 12th. 

1,000 


Ditto ... 

Jaialuddin- 

nagar. 

Do. 


1,000 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Bilbargbat ... 

Baisakh Badi 
Ainawas, 

2,700 


Ditto ... 

Kurlia Kcslio- 
piir. 

Snrajkuiid ... 

Sunday after 
Bhadon Sudi 
6th. 

ifrery Somwori 
Amnivas. 

60,000 


Ditto ... 

Nandgcnm 

Bbnratkund ... 

2,900 


Ditto ... 

Babnpnr Sirsa 

Naban Tilai ... 

Bhadon Sudi 
Amawaa. 

4,500 


* This list is not cxhaufitiTC ; it docs not iuclndo a nnmbcr of unimpott&nt 
fairs held on the ordinary Hindu and Musalman fcstii-als. 
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I'AlitS—fcontiiiuedJ . 


Tahsil, 

■ 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 


ftavcli Ondh 

Jiibipnr 

Nnhan Pishaeh 


> 

Mochnn. 


Amsin 

Sartva 

Singi Itihh .. 


Do. 

DilflBiganj ... 

Rnjnghat 


Do. 

Qoslmiilganj ... 

Jhnit 

, 

Do. 

It'iinpur Piuvnri 

Arjim llarni 


Slangiilsi ... 

D a n 1 a t p a r 
iiaghn. 

Kiihati Snngam, 

Fyxabad— , 
^eonehtti- 

Ditto ... 

Dhoinniighnt ... 

Nnliau ICurtiki 

Nnimn Cliail ... 

BdJ, ■ 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Mabarnkgunj... 

Knmliln 


Ditto ... 

Karcru 

Do. 


Ditto ... 

Dcorakot 

Do, 


Ditto ... 

Snuhitagiini ... 

Do. 


Ditto ... 

Ileorhi Jlindn 

Do. 



Singh. 



Ditto ... 

Itannahi 

LTrs lilitlu'iiddiu 




Shah. 


Ditto ... 

Knla 

Sllnikh Ala-nd- 

Grs , jUaklidniii 
Sahib. 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 



din. 


V 

Akbarpur ... 

Aklifirpiir 

Janiipnri 

Unrlvlioi 


•Ditto ... 

Ditto 


Ditto ,.. 

Sliaiizudpur ... 

Giii Cliar.tu-an.., 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Rflinliln 


Ditto ... 

Q.ahiiljiur 

Do. 


Ditto ... 

JInliimr 

Do. 


Ditto ... 

Lovpnr 

■ Do. 

' 

Ditto ... 

Ibihtipur 


Akharpnr, \ 

Ditto 

3 Iu]inrun 

Ram Itiah 

Ditto ... 

I'niki 

ABitnan 


Ditto ... 

Ma 11602)11 r 

Ditto 

»•« 

, Ditto 

Chliita\mi 

Atlinnn Sar- 




'wnnobhotra 


Ditto ... 


Ashnnn Jam- 


Ditto 

A B h r a f 2) u r 
'lianva. 

diitya. ' 

Sajyid Snlar ... 


Ditto 

Dargah Shall 

Dargnh Sliali 


1 Ditto . ... 

Itanixnn. • 

Ramzan. 


Roshangarh ... 

Shiih Salim. ... 

/ , 






Dato. 


Approxi- 

innto 

avornpp 

attend- 

ance. 


iChnU Sndi Mtii 

Ditto Dth 
nml Kartik 
Siidi loth. 
Ditto 

{Saivan Sucli 

ilth tolSth. 
iihndou Ditili 
Stli. 

I’liB Jkdi 15th 

Kartik Siidi 

15th. 

[GImit Sndi Oth 
Kuar Sndi ICth 
Ditto 
IlCiirtik Dndi 2ndi 
ilCtinr Suili lOUi 
Ditto 3rfl 

Itirand-ni-n w n )i 
1st. 

Iliain/nu 7lh .. 

Ditto 27tli 

[.Tclli Dadi 2nd 
Ditto .ttJi 
iBlmdon Dndi 
llth. 

jlCnnr.'^adi lOtli 
Ditto lOtli 
and 15th. 

Ditto 

[Knar Sndi 15th 
Ditto 1st to 
loth. 

AgbnuSiid! oth 
|K\iar Sndi loth 
Kartik Uadi 
16tli and Chait 
Sndi 9tli, 
Aglmn Sndi 
lOtiu' 

Kartik Sndi 2nd 


111 


[First week 
doth. 

Raiiiisnn 10th 
to 18th. 

Sawnn Sudi Oth 


2,600 

13.000 

10.000 

15.000 

4.000 

20.000 
500 

1.000 

1.. ‘S00 
3,(00 

3.. -)00 
2.000 
4,000 

300 

300 

•too 

4.000 

1.000 
2,000 

• 1,000 

:j,ooti 

5.000 

3.000 

3.000 

2.000 
1,300 

40.000 

15.000 

5.000 

3.000 
3,000 

600 






xxxvi 


Fysabad District, 


PAIRS,** 


Talisil. 

Fai'gann.' 

Locality. 

Xatne of fair. 

Date. 

Approxi- 

mate 

average 

attend- 

ance. 


Harcii Oudh 

Ajodhya 

Rath Jattra ... 

Asarli Sadi 2nd 



Ditto ... 

Ditto 

fiashishtkund, 

Bliadon Siidi 
6th. 



Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Lacbhmanghat 

San'ou Sndi 5th 



Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Jlinla 

Ditto 3rd 
to 15th, 



Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Kartki Ashnan 

Kartik Sudi 
15th. 



Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Rainnaumi ... 

Chait Sadi 9tli 



Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Rainlila 

Bbadon Sndi 
14lh to Knar 
Sudi 12th. 



Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Farikrama ... 

Rartik Sndi 9th 



Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ram Diah 

Aghau Sndi 5th 



Ditto . . 

Fyzabad ,. 

Janamashtami, 

Bbadon Sadi 
8th to 14th. 

8,000 


Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Ramlila 

Knar Sndi let 
to 16th. 



Ditto . . 

Ditto 

Rawangi mola 
Kichhauchlia. 

Aghnn 



Ditto ... 

Fyzabad, Fateh- 
ganj. 

Gurya 

San’an Sudi 5tb 



Ditto ... 

Do. Itikab- 

Salono 

Ditto 15th 

1,000 

Fyznbad »•' 

Ditto ... 

ganj. 
Do. Gnptar- 
ghat 
Do. Dari Duo 

Kahnn Sarat 
Punau. 

Kunr Sudi IStb 



Ditto ... 

Ashrah Muhar- 
raw. 

Muharram lOtb 



Ditto .. 

Do. Near 

iUueeuin. 

Id-uz-znha 

ZiQud 10th 



Ditto ... 

Do, do. 

lU-Dl-fitr 

Sbau'al 1st 

4,000 


Ditto .. 

Qazipnr 

Mnniparbat ... 

Sawan Sudi 3rd 

9.800 


Ditto .. 

Dcoknli 

.Vthon 

Cbait Bad! 8th 



Ditto ... 

Jamtharaghat, 

Jajudutiya ... 

Enrtik Sndi 
2nd. 

2,000 


Ditto ... 

Ritiya Malia* 

Gadara 

Chait 



Ditto .. 

rajganj, 

Darsliaun'igar, 

Ranililn 

ICnar Sndi 2nd 
to 12tli. 



Ditto ... 

Jalaluddin- 

Do. 




Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Bilhnrghat ... 

Baisakh Badi 
Amawas. 



Ditto ... 

Kurlia Kesho- 
pur* 

Sannjkund ... 

Sunday 'aftor 
Bbadon Sudi 
Cth, 



Ditto ... 

ll’aiidgram 

Bharntkiind ... 

Every Somwari 
Amairas. 

2,900 


Ditto ... 

Bahnpnr Siiso 

Xaban Tilai ... 

Bbadon Sndi 
Ainarras. 



* This list is not cxhnnbtire; it docs not incliulo n niizobcr of uulniportant 
fairs held on the ordinary Hindu nnd MusqIidou festivals. 



















APPJ3ND1X, 


XXXVll 


l-'AlllS — (emtiuuedj. 


Tahsii 

Pargftnn, 

Locnlify. 

Xante o/ fair. 

Date. 

Approxi- 

mato 

nverapp 

attend* 

nnre. 

ff 

iraveli Onvih 

ItiUiliwv 

Xaiinn Ptslitteli 
Mocitnn. 

CKait Sndi I4lh 

2,500 


Amain 

.Sanvii 

Siiigi liilib . 

Ditto Otb 
niid ICartil; 

Siidi lutli. 

12,000 


])0. 

DilniipnnJ 
Oonluiingiuij ... 

Itainpiiat 

Ditto 

10,000 


Bo. 

.llinli 

Sawnn .Sndi 

IWb to 15tb. 

15,000 


I)(i. 

Itimjmv P.vonri 

Arjuu Iliivui 

liliaduu D'uli 
Kill. 

4,000 


SfangalM .•> 

D II u 1 a t j> It r 
Hnplin. 

Xabnu .S.iiig.iin, 

I’liK iiildi Jotli 

30,000 

Fyztbud^ ^ 
fcoaetud‘ 

.Ditto ... 

HIirifiiiiijrliAt ... 

Nalittti Kurtilci 

Knrtik Siiili 

lotli. 

500 

ed)‘ 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Nnlinn CiiaU . 

Clmii Siidi Otb 

1,000 

Ditto ... 

Srnlnr.iltgaiij... 

Kaiiililii 

Knur Slid) l.'ith 

1,.>00 


Ditto ... 

Kan'vn 

Do. 

Ditto 

.2,100 


Ditto ... 

Deornliot 

Do. 

Knrtik linili 2iid 



J)itto ... 

.Suuliilngiutj ... 
Dcoriii liiudii 
Sineii. 

Do. 

Kiiiir Smli lutii 

2,U0t) 


^ Ditto ... 

Do. 

Ditto .Ini 

•J,0tK) 

' 

Ditto ... 

llniuiulii .. Uri) M«iliruf)(liu 

.Sbnh. 

.1 iimn(I.ul>a w a 1 
iKi. 

300 


Ditto ... 

Kulti 

UfK Miikhdnm 

iCnnizan Tib . 

300 


Ditto ... 

SItuiiili Al.t'iiib 
din. 

Ditto 

ITitlo 27lJi 

-io:i 


AWwrpiii' ... 

Alilioriitir 

.raunpui'i 

Jetb lindi Slid 

4,000 


Ditto 

DiUo 

ttiir Klic-t 

Ditto -Itli 

1,000 


Ditto ... 

Sliniiziidpiir .. 

OaiChoniwnn... 

Itlinilon TSndi 
lltb. 

2,000 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

[(Aininn 

Kunr Sudt JOtb 

4,000 


Ditto ... 

Qaiiiilimr 

Do. 

Ditto lOth 
lltlll iotli. 

3,000 


Ditto ... 

Mnli]ivii' ... 

Do. 

Ditto . , 

5,001) 


Ditto . . 

Lovjiur 

Pnhtijiiir 

Di*. 

Knar Siidi 15tli 

3,000 


Ditto ... 

Do. 

Diim 1st to 
Tutli. 

5,000 


Ditto ... 

iifulmnin 

Kaiii liinb 

Agliau Sudi iitli 

2,000 

Aklurpur, 

Ditto ... 

Vlirki 

AhIiiuiu 

Kunr tSndi 15th 

1,500 

Ditto ... 

Moiibajnir ... 

Ditto 

■ 

Kartik Dadi 

TSthnndCImit 
Sudi 9tU. 

40,000 

• 

Ditto 

Cliiiiiaunl 

Abbnnn Sar- 
vmncbhiitra 

Agimn Sudi 

15tb. 

16,000 


Ditto ... 

Ud'ii Cliandpur 

Asbiinn .Tam* 
dutya. 

Knrtik Sudi 2nd 

5,000 


Ditto ... 

A 8 Ii r a f p n r 
■ IJafivtt, 

.Saiyid Sniar ... 

Kirst ivcfk in 
•Totli, 

3,000 


Ditto 

Diirgaii .Slmh 
Dniuzan. 

Diirgnli Sliaii 
Jtnuiicnn. 

Rnmr.nn lOtii 
to ISlii. 

3,000 

• ' 

Ditto ... 

Itoeiuing.ivli ... 

Shall Salim ... 

Saann Sudi Clli 

500 








Fysabad Listrid. 




Akbarpur, 
—f cpn- 
clttdedj. 


Tanda 


Patgana, Locality. Name of fair. 



Approxi- 

mate 

average 

attend- 

ance. 


1,500 
400 

Aglinn Sudi Ist) 1,500 



Chnit Sudi Otlil 12,000 

12,000 

2nd day of| 2,000 


















AJPPEJftolS, 


xxxix 


VAm^-(cottchdcdJ. 


Tabsil, . 


Taniltt— \ 
(eonelnd- I 
eij. • 


Uikopur 


1‘argam. 

Locality. 

r 

Name of fair. 

Dale. 

Ajipro.Ti- 

IllillU 

uvmgc 

attend' 

nnco. 

Uirhar 

Pipta Ifimim* 
iiddiiipur. 

Pir Makkti Sim- 
bid. 

Slia\t-nl iRt and 
Mu h nrrani 
lOtii. 

1,100 

Do. 

Hoswar 

liithla 

ICarlik Itidi 
A u\ tv \v a i> to 
.Sudi 2nd 

5,000 

• Do. 

.Vlirauli 

Qolliud 

< 

Agliim Siidi 

10th to ICth. 

33,000 

Do. 

PirtbmipHv ... 

Marknnd 

I’liapun iktdi 2.0U0 

lath. i 

Do. 

Ditto 

Latigar lirulit, 

ICui'tik Smti 

2,000 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Clinit Sudi Olh. 

2.000 

Do. 

Cboltorii 

Nnban Chail . 

Chtvit SttiU t)tb. 

3.000 

Do. ... 


Sheoji 

I’liagun Uadi 

lath. 

5,000 

Do. • ... 

Do, 

Knrtik Aslinnu, 

Karlik Sudi 

15th. 

■1,000 

Do, ... 

Udai Clinndpur, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

•t,.300 

• Do. ... 

Di tto 

Eaknu Cboit ... 

Clmit Sudi 0th 

•1,000 

Paobb i in- 
nilb. 

Klia]ii'adib ... 

Kain Uinli ... 

•tgiiaii Sudi Oth 

10,000 

Ditto ... 

Iniiin 

Dlinkiiiili D.IR, 

Everv Tiicsdav 

1,000 

Ditto ... 

Deoriii 

Aalinan Diriin 

Knrtik Sudi 

JStii niid Ch.'iit 
Sudi ,0th. 

<100 

Ditto ... 

Toron 

At-iitinn Sil'i* 
knnd. 

Ditto 

2,000 

Ditto ... 

Dilipnra Dirbal, 

.Valik 

Snvvnii Sudi Olh 
nndlOlb. 

<1,000 

KhandnnRa, 

Dawau 

Kikh Pinclimi, 

Diindon .Sudi 
Sill, 

1,000 

Ditto ... 

Doogaon 

1 

Siiiam Sitnditr, 

Pus .Sudi 7th 
to 10th, 

5,000 











Fyzabad District, 

























List of tahhqdctrs holding land in, the Fyznbad District, 1904 — (concluded). 
















gazetteer op pyzabad. 


'• TKDEX. 


I 

A. 


Acliliorn, p. 200. 

Act XX of 18BC. pp, 122, 133, 180, 198, 
199, 210, 223, 230, 238, 253, 202, 201. 
Agliinri, pp. 100, 230, 

Agriculture, tiide Cultirailou, 

,A£ola o.4tato, p, 78, 

ALirs, pp. 64, 78. 

'Aliran, p, 2<'i0. 

Ahmuli, pp. 47, 121, 137, 171. 

Ainwnn, pp. 207, 273. 

- Aiuwan Mila, pp, 4, 201. 

Ajodbya,- pp, 17. 18, 'HJ. 47, 49, 60, 61, 
f 67. 00, 132, 137, 188, 146, 1 £0, 171. 
Aiodhy.a tuluqA, pp. 74 to 77. 

Akbnr’s a(lmin!Rlr.ttion, p. 165, 
Abburpur, pp. 6, 19, 41, 44, 45, 60, 65, 
. 60, 121, 126, 129, 133, 137, 164, 179, 
Akbarpur pargnna, pp, 2, 60, lO"!, 150, 
181. 

Akbarpur tiibail, pp. Ill, 117, 180. 
Alanpnr, pp. 90, 100, 229, 277. 

Alouur, p. 194, ’ 

Allahpur, p. 230. 

Alluvial jpnbals, pp. 2, 120, 224, 220, 
248,275. 

Ama, p. 9. ' 

Amoniganj, pp. G, 46, 00, 190, 203, 
Amona, pp. 121, 123, 137, 190, 

Amrola estate, p, 91. 

Amsin, pp 97, 166, 191. 

Ansin ^rgana, pp. 97, 101, 106, 117, 
166, 191. 

Ankaripnr, pp. 81, 195, 222. 

Asnosation of Ondli, p. 162 , 

Ara^i Diwara, p. 206, 

Area of Uio district, p. 1. 

Arhar, p, 25. 

Arwawon, p, 224. 

Arya Samaj,'pp, 67, 68. 

Asapur, pp. 93, 138. 

Asgawnn, pp. 243, 244. 

Asbrafpur, p. 228. . , 

Aslirtifpur Barwa, pp, 46, 99, 237. 
Asopnr, pp. 9, 271, 272, 277. 

Atdih estate, p 81. ’ 

Atraurn, pp. 96, 224. ' ‘ . 

AtUs, p. 67. ' " “ ' ) 

Anraiya, p, 182., ‘ ’ i 

Aurangabad, pp. 81, 138, 229, ' 
Aurangnngar, p. 96. ' 


B. 


Babiira estate, pp. 91, 92, 270. 
Barbgotis, pp. 65, 09, 74 to SO, lAB 
fide also Itaj puts. , , 

iiagli Bijesi, p'. 188. . 

Iluirngal. p. 187. 

Tlaiiagis, pp, 61, 73. ■ 

Bairipiir estate, p, 86. 

Dais, pp. 65, 09, 74, 100, WS. 209, 250, 
258; vide also Itajputs, • 

Uajra, p. 20. 

Balliii Jngdispnr, pp 273, 270, 
Balrampur, pp. 90, 133, 197, 204. 
Banbirpur, p. 123. 

Bandipnr, pp. 89, 93, 138. 

Baiigaon, pp. 182, 241. 

Baugaon estate, pp. 88, 246. 

Banin ni, pp. 208, 279. 

Banins, pji, 60 78, 

Banks, p. 40. 

Bantnria Palwnrs, pjj, 83, 89, 209 ; ride 
Palwnrs, 

Baragnon, pp. 39, 131, 197, 251, 
Barogiinn estate, p. 74. , 

Barai, pp. 60, 220, 

Bami tnluqn, pp. 100, 236. 

Bn nil B, p, 00. 

B.arnninupur, p, 80, 

Birotlm estate, pp. 77, 229. 

Bnrlinis, 2>. 66. 

Uarittu-an, pp. 00, 237. 

Biirloy, p 26. 

Barren area, p. 7. 

Bariin, pp. 60, 202. 

Barw’nrs, pj). 74, 100; vide Knjputs. 
Basnntpur estnlo, jip. 97, 246. 

Baskbnri, ini, 4, 6, 00, 121, 133, 197, 
279. 

Bnsbishtkund, 47 ; nidr Ajodbya. 
Basobri, j). 189. 

Bnwnn, p> 236 

Brgaragaiij, pp. 162, 194, 261. 

Belinns, p 08, 

Bela I’nrsft, p. 279. 

Beni Gnddopui, pp 84, 257. 

Bbadarsa, pp. 19, 45, 49, CO, 100, 101, 
12Q, 138. 178, 198, 228. 

Kbadanli, pp. 192, 196. 

Bbadokliar estate, pp, 85, 229. 
Bbairipui, pp. 120, 193. 

Bhalcbauli, pp 201, 236. 



ii 


INDEX. 


Bhale Sultans, pp. 69, 74, 88, 158 ; vide 
Baj puts, 

Bhanreriyas, p. 67. 

Bharatkund, p. 49 ; vide Bhadarsa. 
Bliarbhunjas, p. 66. 

Bhars, pp. 66, 127, 147, 236, 266. 
Bbarthnpur, pp. 9, 182. 

Bbasman, p. 270. 

Bbats, p. 78. 

Bbaunra, p. 207. ‘ 

Bbaupur, p. 123. 

Bbawannagar, p. 236. 

Bbiaon, pp. 47, 208, 268. 

Bbidund, pp. 208, 279. 

Bbikhpur, p. 93. 

Bbiti, pp. 9, 83, 84, 189, 194, 258. 

Bbiti taluqa, p. 83. 

Bbualpnr, p. 84. 

Bhnjgi, p 269. 

Bibrozpur, p. 166, 

Bikapur, pp. 60, 111, 121, 129, 199. 
Bikapnr tabsil, pp. 69, 111, 117, 200. 
Bilbargbat, pp. 3, 49, 178, 203, 

Bilwari, p. 196. 

Birabimpur estate, p. 97, 

Birds, p. 12. 

Birbar, pp. 61, 203, 207. 

Birbar pargana, pp. 89, 102, 104, 166, 
204 

Birma, pp. 93, 270. 

Birmau, p. 81. 

Birtb.rate, pp. 16, 17. 

Bisens, pp. 66, 69, 74, 100, 148, 190} 
vide also Baj puts. 

Bisui river, pp. 4, 6, 31, 186, 200, 263, 
Bitbaura, p. 196. 

Blindness, p. 20. 

Boundaries of the ^strict, p. 1, 
Brahmans, pp. 64, 73, 102. 

Bricks, p. 11. 

Bridges, pp. 3, 4, 6, 49, 189, 202, 221, 
281. . 
Bukia, pp. 9, 279. 

Building materials, p. 11. 

Bungalows, p. 60. 

c. 


Camels, p. 14, 

Cantonments, pp. 110, 121, 126, 139, 217. 
Carts, p. 14. 

Castes, pp. 63 to 69. 

Cattle, p. 13. 

Cattle ^sease, p. 14. 

Cattle pounds, p.l37. 

Census of 1869, 1881, and 1891, p. 63 • 
ofl901, p64. 

Cesses, p. 121. 

Chabora, pp. 9, 46, 61, 82, 91, 165, 207. 
Cbakwara, p. 2i9. 

Cbakya, p. 93. 

Cbamars, pp. 63, 123, 136. 

Cbandauli, p. 6. j 


Cbandaura, p, 100. 

Cbandels, p. 74; vide Baj puts. 
Cbandipur, pp, 61, 166, 207, 281. 
Cbandipur Haswar taluqa, p. 90, 
Cbauki^rs, p. 122 

Chanbans, pp. 65, 69, 74, 148, 224 ; tide 
Baj puts. 

Chintz, p. 43. 

Cbirkitaba, pp. 79, 197. 

Cbitai'patti, pp. 79, 245. 

Chitawan Xaria, p. 195, 

Cholera, p, 18. 

Cbortaba, p. 182. 

Christianity, pp. 57, 68. 

Churches, p. 59. 

Civil Courts, p. 109. 

Climate, p, 15. 

Commerce, p. 44. 

Complex mahals, p. 72. 
Communications, pp. 48 to 61, 188, 202, 
220, 280. 

Condition of the people, p. 107. 
Co-operativo Credit Societies, p. 41, 
Coparcenary estates, pp. 73, 100. 
Cotton, p. 26. 

Cotton-printing, pp. 41, 42. 
Cotton-weaving, mde Weaving, 

Crime, p. 123, 

Criminal Courts, p. 109, 

Cultivated area, p. 21. 

Cultivation, pp. 21 to 28. 

Culturable waste, p. 8. 

D. 


A»Bipaipnr, pp. 61 , 184 . 

Dandwa, p. 252. 

Darabganj, pp. 46, 138, 199. 
Dargah Snah Bamzan^ pp. 46 IfO. 
Darshannagar, pp. 45, 46, 49, 60, J 
Dorwan, pp. 6, 241. 

Darzis, p, 69. 

Daulatpur, p. 264. 

Deaf-mutism, p. 20. 

Death-rate, pp. 16, 17. 

Density of population, pp. 63, 54. 
Deodih, pp. 266, 269. 
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